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ITALIAN ESSAYISTS AND IRONISTS 


YOUNG man of letters was recently assuring me that it 
was impossible to extract out of the whole body of Italian 
literature one sole volume of literary essays. His point was 
that this form of composition is peculiarly English: its conver- 
sational tone, calm and subdued, its refined dilettantism, its 
inwardness and reserve, are not to be found among Italians; still 
rarer among us, as he said, is restrained exposition, enlivened 
here and there by a touch of fancy or by a dash of humour, 
of that humour so foreign to the Italian mind that the language 
does not even possess a native word by which to express it. The 
genius of the Italian people tends rather to the declamatory, 
to what has wide appeal, to the forensic, so to speak; it aims at 
the sublime, the heroic and the exalted even at the risk of losing 
itself nine times out of ten in mannered formalisms. 

What the young littérateur was telling me about the de- 
plored lack of Italian essays is true if we take into account 
only the major works of our literature and consider the more 
exuberant and fruitful periods of our literary history. But if 
we depart a little from the greater mansions, if we leave the 
palatial structures, we may with a little patience discover in 
our literature too some humble cottage, some shelter in which 
the genius of the essay has taken refuge. 

The difference between the English and the Italian essay 
consists mainly in the fact that in Italy we have developed this 
form of literary activity on the side, so to speak, and without 
giving it much importance. In order to find Italian essays we 
must look under unusual headings, among works that are pre- 
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sented to us unpretentiously, as idle fancies, uncontrolled by 
the discipline of art or the rigor of will. We have to ransack 
among the remnants, the by-products, the leavings, the shavings 
of literature; or else among the freakish fancies, the whimsical 
vagaries with which all artists, even the most conscientious, 
love to toy; in which they like to pour their restless exuberance 
and their acquiescent complacency, their fond memories and 
swarming fancies. We must catch these writers in their most 
intimate moments, in their offhand chats, listen to their friendly 
greetings, pry into the marginal notes of their favorite books, 
study their jests, their correspondence. And if we do this we 
shall not be disappointed. 

Who for example could fail to see that Pench was an es- 
sayist, nay the first of the modern essayists and the originator of 
the genre? But this aspect of his will not be revealed by the 
Canzoniere, even less by his Africa. We must turn to his Letters 
and to his psychological tractates. Likewise the Intercoenalia 
of Leon Battista Alberti, in their pessimism, through the variety 
of their dialogues and anecdotes, by their contemplative out- 
look on human nature, quickened here and there by ironical 
digs and enlivened by choice classical quotations, with their 
aristocratic style of literary aloofness, would furnish a less known 
but yet noteworthy example of what we are striving to find. 
Many more we could discover among the works of those queer 
writers who crowd the century of Ariosto, men who took delight 
in scrutinizing human nature and who went at it with a rich 
worldly experience, with a wealth of anecdotes, with quaint 
and yet enlightening reversals of current opinion and accepted 
canons; such men as Francesco Doni, Ortensio Lando and 
even Anton Francesco Grazzini. From the works of those 
authors who started art criticism on its way, such as Pietro 
Aretino, and later among the letters and certain literary fantasies 
of Annibal Caro many a volume of essays could without difh- 
culty be collected. And shall we ignore the essay of essays, 
the Cortegiano of Messer Baldassare Castiglione? The Dialogues 
of Tasso are perhaps a little too long, but they surely may be 
counted as good examples; and the Esperienze of Redi, though 
at times too scientific in tone, yet for their admixture of observa- 
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tions and of poetical fancies, of keen and careful remarks, and 
of classical reminiscences, may be accepted among our best 
essays. Lorenzo Magalotti too serves well our purpose. This 
very cultivated gentleman interests us today precisely on ac- 
count of that distingué literary behaviour of his and of those 
English manners (as English as a Tuscan could possibly make 
them) which gave his writings the flavor of the essay. 

Therefore I would sum up by saying that, though often 
neglected, and even forgotten, essays may be found over- 
shadowed by works which if not more significant are surely more 
imposing and more solemn; and that there was never any lack 
among us of amateurish inquisitiveness, of non-professional 
curiosity, intimate and ironical in its surveys, fancifully flitting 
and casually halting, of all those elements in short which con- 
stitute the essay and are to be found among the minor works 
of the great authors or in the production of the so-called second- 
ary writers. . 

This holds true today, nay perhaps today more than ever. 
There seems to be a revival of interest in humorism and an 
increased output of essays. We now frequently read works 
devoid of a set subject matter, but overcharged with reflections, 
with sidelights, with significant digressions, works that are very 
free and sans-géne in their movement, and decidedly smart in 
their elegance. They give the impression of being quite different 
in moral and literary tone from the ordinary productions of 
Italian literature. For whereas the Italian writer in the full 
possession of his literary means, as was d’Annunzio at the time 
of the Laudi, seems to attack his theme directly and storm it 
under a shower of imagery, in these essays on the contrary, 
which are at times fanciful and at times introspective, the 
author seems provided with fewer but finer tools, by which he 
strives to penetrate the difficulties or, if you will, to cut into the 
subject matter. The modern Italian essayist has as a rule an 
air of modesty and of restraint, which do not, however, indicate 
that he is less earnest in his work than those authors who 
violently hurl themselves on their material, as though they 
were going to hoist themselves on top of it in full view of every- 
body. What our essayist enjoys most is to play around his 
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theme with an air of indifference, then to proceed upward by 
the steepest side of it, to linger nonchalantly on the way, 
stopping with apparent unconcern in the midst of difficulties 
to remark elegant trifles and perform smart social oddities. He 
never tries to awe us by showing off his intellectual power; he 
avoids regularly the gawky gravity of the pedant; he is, as I 
have already hinted, and tries to be a ‘‘gentleman”’ in literature, 
quiet, subdued, graceful, with an assurance and self-reliance 
that betray the aristocrat. 

Essays of this description are not rare among Italian con- 
temporary writers; and some of them are the work of our best- 
known authors. Pirandello’s ‘‘How I wrote the six characters 
in search of an author”’ is a good example and a successful one; 
for the essay was translated into all the principal languages of 
Europe and widely read and discussed. Croce has given us 
true essays in those little discussions he lets drop from his pen 
on moral topics and on aesthetic problems; not set treatises 
but free surveys interspersed with anecdotes and with witti- 
cisms. Certain lyrical fancies of Papini on kindred minds and 
on the conception of contemporary life might be included in this 
classification which like all classifications is but a practical 
makeshift to point out certain sides of the human mind. More 
to the point would be such confirmed ironists as Alfredo Panzini 
and Dino Provenzali. The former writes novels, short stories 
and diaries, which sometimes appear to my mind as so many 
festoons stretched from tree to tree supporting Venetian lamps 
which throw out flashes of light through their cracks, illumine 
the festival and shed magic hues on the gathered throngs of 
merrymaking rustics; and at other times remind me of drops of 
water that I have seen at the close of a rainy day suspended 
from telegraph wires taking on the colors of the sunset and 
reflecting the moving forms of the street below. 

The latter deals with a world which is less rich, not so co- 
piously endowed with contrasts, a world which is close to the 
universe of children, and reflects his warm idealism and the 
school atmosphere in which he lives. 

For certain writers this form of literary activity remains 
secondary and in the background as it were—a playful relaxa- 
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tion of the mind that seeks rest from the weighty problems of 
thought and art which otherwise keep it occupied. There are 
others among our contemporary authors who have given us 
through these essays the best that is in them or at least have 
devoted to them their most attentive cares. 

Emilio Cecchi is one of these and deserves special attention 
among our essayists. His art is as a light diffused over a 
well-known country, which under this new glow reveals aspects 
that were not familiar before. He endows ordinary objects with 
an air of mystery which he then proceeds to penetrate, and in 
so doing enlivens them and projects them beyond ordinary limits 
of time and space. The essay which opens ‘‘La Giornata delle 
belle donne” is a good example of this quality of his art. It 
deals with card playing; every card, every deck, every suit, 
every number is an occasion for evoking human connotations: 
feudal kings and modern thugs, Pindaric myths and Christian 
beliefs. And symbols grow from age to age, take on the throb 
of life and the veil of mystery, but always in connection with 
common objects of our every day life. A walk in the zoological 
garden becomes a meditation on the problem of creation. A 
tavern in Cambridge is the occasion for examining British life 
and civilization. The sight of a horse-car brings back nostal- 
gically the memories of youth. In short Cecchi’s art consists in 
playing with his lights in such a way that old patinas yield 
unexpected lusters and strange glitters. 

Antonio Baldini writes with much less feeling for the mys- 
terious but in a more concrete fashion. His fancy too passes 
into a reverie vague, indistinct and arbitrary, but in his com- 
bination of things real he displays a very subtle taste for 
irony. The mystery of human vicissitudes which characterize 
the production of Cecchi from the presentation of strange 
rites to the analysis of modern superstitions finds no echo in 
Baldini. History in his pages assumes a very good-natured 
and simple air. She gets off her pedestal and talks to people in 
a popular way. So for example when he describes Numa 
Pompilius. This ancient Roman, exhorted by two senators to 
assume the kingly power, replies in terms that humorously 
remind us of a speech that a modern country bumpkin in Italy 
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might deliver upon being elected mayor of his town. So in the 
controversies on art between Giotto and Cimabue the debate is 
carried on under a vine arbor, with a flask of Chianti on the 
table before them. Irony with him proceeds from the familiarity 
which he takes with venerable personages of history and some- 
times with the representations of heraldic blazonry, as when he 
tells of the she-wolf of Rome and of the Florentine lion jumping 
off their scutcheons to chat with people. The masterpiece 
of Baldini so far is Michelaccio, a portrayal of the shiftless, 
good-for-nothing beggar who finds it hard even to lift his arm 
in order to grasp the locks of Fortune when she lingers at 
his side. The gods favor him naturally, and he accepts their 
gifts provided he doesn’t have to work too hard to enjoy them. 
He is willing to swap his rags for the royal mantle on condition, 
however, that he be spared all the troubles of his new rdle. Why 
have two portals in the royal palace? One is enough, nay even 
superfluous, for he prefers to get out by the window. He always 
has a condescending air even when he approaches the sumptuous 
table or the luxurious bridal chamber; he seems to eat and to 
make love as though he were showering favors upon others. 
He ends up in Rome, of course, the city where it is easiest to 
sponge and to have sins whitewashed. 

In the art of Massimo Bontempelli, on the other hand, we 
find not this fleshly realism but an almost unreal and cold 
stiffness. His comic strains always border upon tragedy, but 
the tragic in him is statuesque. Bergson has traced the origin 
of laughter to the figé. Bontempelli has spontaneously and 
naturally exemplified this theory. All his works in these last 
years have been an effort towards the discovery of unreal worlds 
characterized by absolute lawlessness which is not the uncon- 
straint of dreamland, not the jumble of life’s materials, nor 
of the elements of history. His art is a sort of literary 
cubism which obtains its spectral effects by means of highly 
artificial lights. The tales of Bontempelli seem always to grow 
out of the conditions of the stage. His landscape has all the 
unnatural hardness of scenic setting. His personages seem to 
have walked down from the canvases of post-impressionistic and 
futuristic artists, of such men as Carra and De Chirico who 
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painted forlorn and geometrical streets, stiff manikins, rooms of 
box-like perspective, wooden horses and men that ape statues, 
striving thereby to give the spectator that sense of awe which 
arises from the sight of a buried city or of corpses petrified in 
the act of performing daily tasks. If I wanted to point out 
other essays marked by the same tendency towards the fan- 
tastical and the unreal which is typical of some of our most 
interesting writers of today, I would add a few pages of Vincenzo 
Cardarelli, who is a writer of merit even though he has been 
unduly pushed by a certain literary coterie: I would also men- 
tion Orio Vergani and Alberto Cecchi. But those I have 
noticed above contain what along the lines of this investigation 
is most significant. 

The young men of the new generation, those who have grown 
after the World War, as yet are silent. I personally search 
carefully the reviews looking anxiously, perhaps impatiently, 
for the appearance of young men of genius or of talent. But 
in vain. Are economic preoccupations at this moment too 
enthralling? Must we blame it on the passions aroused by the 
war and kept up by political strifes? Whatever be the cause, 
the fact is certain and admitted by all, viz., that nowhere can 
we discover a group of young men or even a single individual 
whom we might consider promising. The important writers 
are still those who were at the van when the war broke out 
and who are now well on in their thirties. 


Emilio Cecchi (1884—) has written essays on Kipling and 
on Pascoli; a history of English literature (Treves, Milano, 
1915); noteson Art; and amore important work in two volumes, 
Pesci Rosst (Firenze, Vallecchi, 1920) and La Giornata delle Belle 
Donne. Antonio Baldini has gathered his works in two publica- 
tions: A mori dt Gioventu and Salti di gomitolo (Firenze, Vallecchi, 
1920). His Michelaccto was published in Rome in 1924 (La 
Ronda). Massimo Bontempelli has written a novel, Eva Ultima 
(Roma, Stock, 1923), and has published several volumes of 
short stories (La Vita intensa, La Vita operosa, Viaggi e Scoperte, 
Firenze, Vallecchi, 1920). His best work is his last—La Donna 
dei miei sognt (Milano, Mondadori, 1925). 
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MEDICINE VERSUS LAW IN LATE MEDIEVAL AND 
MEDICEAN FLORENCE 


N the manuscript collections of the Laurentian Library at 
Florence are preserved several codices of the fifteenth cen- 
tury containing discussions of the relative importance of law 
and medicine. Two of the treatises on this theme appear to 
have never been printed, and on the whole perhaps hardly de- 
serve to be printed at this late date. Taken together, however, 
the works on this theme, which was discussed by such well- 
known men of the time as Coluccio Salutati and Poggio Braccio- 
lini, merit some attention and are of some interest in the history 
of law and of medicine, of thought and its expression, and in 
consideration of the period of declining scholasticism and of the 
so-called Italian Renaissance or Quattrocento. 

Of the treatises to be here considered the oldest and longest 
was composed on the verge of the fifteenth century in 1399 by 
Coluccio Salutati, the celebrated Florentine secretary and 
humanist, and bears the title, Tractatus de nobilitate legum et 
medicinae (On the Nobility of Law and Medicine). There are 
two well-written manuscript copies of it in the Laurentian 
Library, namely: MSS. Strozzi 95, and Laurent. Plut. 78, cod. 
11.!| The work was printed for the first and only time at Venice 


1Strozzianae 95, 15th century, nitide exaratus, 62 fols. Incipit cap. I, Quid 
sit nobilitas, ‘Scio quam arduum quamque grave sit Doctor egregie frater charissime. 

“Explicit feliciter tractatus de nobilitate legum et medicine editus per Colucium 
Pyeri Salutatum ad magistrum Bernardum phisicum de Florentia qui perfectus fuit 
anno Domini MCCCLXXXXVIIII indictione septima IIII Idus Augusti.” 

Laurent. Plut. 78, cod. 11, early 15th century, has the same Explicit except 
that Bernard is called ‘‘de Faventia,” i.e. Faenza. 

In both Strozzi 96, 15th century, nitidissimus, 38 fols., and Laurent. Plut. 78, 
cod. 12, is another work by Salutati on the theme that physicians should study 
eloquence, ‘“Coluccii Salutati tractatus quod medici eloquentiae studeant.” 

There is some indication that the Strozzi MS. of the De nobihitate legum et medi- 
cine is a copy made from the Laurentian MS. Thus at the bottom of fol. 45v the 
Strozzi MS. inserts two lines which are found in their proper place in the Laurentian 
MS. 
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in 1542,? but this edition seems to be rare; the British Museum, 
for example, has no copy of it. I have examined this printed 
edition at Florence and noted only slight variations between it 
and the manuscripts. 

The second in order of time and much the shortest of our 
treatises, entitled Disputatio an medicina sit legibus politicis 
preferenda vel econtra (A Disputation whether Medicine is to be 
Preferred to Laws Politic or Contrariwise), is, in part at least, 
by John Baldus, physician and citizen of Florence, whose medical 
work, De temporibus partus, addressed, as it happens, to the 
noble doctor of laws, Lord Alexander Salvi Philippi, likewise a 
citizen of Florence, precedes it in MS. Gaddi reliq. 74, where 
our treatise occupies fols. 102-105v (old numbering, fols. 97- 
1oov). At the close it is stated that it was copied in 1488 from 
a text written in 1415.7 

Our third manuscript treatise was addressed to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici while he was still young and soon after the death of his 
father, Piero de’ Medici, by John of Arezzo, whose work on the 
heart, dedicated to the aforesaid Piero, I have read in another 
Laurentian manuscript (Plut. 73, cod. 29, 15th century, 68 fols., 
De procuratione cordis). The treatise at present under con- 
sideration, entitled De medicina et legum prestantia (Of the 
Superiority of Medicine and Law), is contained in a very neatly 
and even elegantly written, and beautifully illuminated manu- 
script, Laurent. Plut. 77, cod. 22, of 45 brief leaves.‘ 

Our theme was also utilized by the noted humanist, Poggio 
Bracciolini, in one of the three brief dialogues which constitute 

*‘'Tractatus insignis et elegans Colutii Pieri Salutati de nobilitate legum et 
medicinae in quo terminatur illa quaestio versatilis in studiis utrum dignior sit 
scientia legalis vel medicinalis, Venetiis. In aedibus Ioanni Baptistae Pederzani, 
MDXXXXII.” 

The treatise of Salutati is preceded by a letter to its editor urging him to publish 
it: ‘‘ Hieronymus Gradonius iurecons. clarissimo oratori et iureconsulto Hieronymo 
Giganti Forosemproniensi S.P.D.” 

Then follows: ‘‘Colutii Pieri Salutati Tractatus de nobilitate legum et medicinae 
ad Bernardum medicum de Florentia per Hieronymum Gigantem Iureconsultum 
Forosemproniensem Nunc primum in lucem edictum.” 

3 ‘Ex exemplo corrupto scripto in anno MCCCCXV. XXIII Aprilis fuit haec 
extracta in anno MCCCCLXXXVIII die XXVIII Aprilis.”’ 

‘Incipit, ‘‘Cum animum antea aplicuerim ad te conscribere, Laurenti adolescens 
spectatissime. . . .".. The second day’s dialogue, “‘de medicina et legum prestantia,” 
begins only at fol. 28r._ Most of the leaves of this MS. are unnumbered. 
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his Historia Triparttta, written in 1450, and printed in the 1513 
edition of his works.’ It has already been discussed by Walser 
in his recent work on Poggio and briefly contrasted with Salu- 
tati’s treatment of the same theme. But Walser did not know 
of our other two treatises. It will therefore be advisable for 
us to refer occasionally to Poggio’s dialogue for purposes of 
comparison with our other treatises. Chronologically it pre- 
cedes the treatise of John of Arezzo, who was perhaps influenced 
by Poggio’s previous treatment. Poggio’s probable debt to 
other previous literature has already been discussed by Walser. 

Yet a striking circumstance about these three treatises— 
or four, if we include Poggio’s—all composed in the same city’ 
within a space of about seventy years and found—except 
Poggio’s—in the same library, is that the later writers take no 
notice of their predecessors, although they employ very similar, 
not to say identical, arguments. Perhaps the relative merits 
of legal and medical studies and professions were a favorite 
theme of scholastic disputation then. Walser implies that this 
was the case, but he does not name any specific instance of a 
scholastic discussion of this theme before Salutati. And while 
he asserts that “‘the old useless controversy between the doctors 
and jurists’’ finds in Poggio’s dialogue “‘realistic, Machiavellian” 
treatment instead of ‘‘rhetorizing prize-fighting’’ anent soul and 
body, subject and accident, and the like,* Salutati’s treatise is 
really the only example he offers of such scholastic debate. But 
it is noteworthy that in a work written especially for Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, who is commonly represented as one of the 
most intellectual patrons of the Renaissance and who at least 
had access to the library started by Cosimo de’ Medici, John of 

5 Historia Tripartsta, or Désceptationes convivales tres, Opera, 1513, fols. 13-24. 

*E. Walser, Poggtus Florentinus: Leben und Werke, 1914, pp. 248-258. Voigt, 
Weederbelebung des classischen Alterthums, 3d edition, 1893, II, 480, also refers to 
Salutati’s treatise but had evidently not seen it and misinterpretsitsattitude. Alfred 
von Martin makes use of Salutati's treatise in his Mttelalterliche Welt- und Lebens- 
anschauung im Spiegel der Schriften Coluccto Salutatss, 1913, and Coluccio Salutats 
und das humantstssche Lebensideal, 1916, but does not mention our other two treatises. 

7 With the possible exception of Poggio’s. The scene is laid at his villa in Ter- 
ranuova in 1449. He had hitherto been papal secretary at Rome, but on 27 April, 


1450, became chancellor of Florence. 
® Walser, 1914, p. 258. 
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Arezzo should put the discussion of the relative merits of law 
and medicine into the mouths of such celebrated men of the 
Quattrocento as Carlo Marsupi, or Marsuppini, of Arezzo, poet 
laureate, Niccol6 Niccoli of Florence, and Leonardo Aretino,? 
but say nothing of Coluccio Salutati, John Baldus, and Poggio, 
who had all three previously written on his very theme. In- 
deed, Carlo Marsuppini had already appeared in Poggio’s 
dialogue as one of the interlocutors, although Poggio referred 
to him as state chancellor of Florence rather than as poet 
laureate, and although the chief disputants were the jurist 
Benedetto Accolti against the physician Niccolo da Foligno,” 
whereas in John of Arezzo’s dialogue Carlo presents the argu- 
ments for the law. 

One wonders if both John of Arezzo and Lorenzo de’ Medici 
were ignorant of the very existence of these previous works. 
While it would be going too far to suggest that John was inclined 
to trade upon Lorenzo's ignorance, we obtain a slight hint that 
he regarded Lorenzo as less of an intellectual, or at least as less 
of a ‘‘book-worm,”’ than his father Piero, from a comparison of 
the prefaces and texts of the two works which he addressed to 
them. In that addressed to the father, John states that Piero 
has always cultivated the mind, and that even in his boyhood 
days ‘‘dogs or hawks or horses, in which many of less sound 
judgment delight, were not agreeable to your free and elevated 
spirit.” 1° In the preface to the son, on the other hand, while 


* “Carolus arretinus laureatus poeta et Nicolaus nicolus florentinus litterarum 
amantissimus ad Leonardum arretinum istoricum et philosophum doctissimum 
veniunt: sed a Nicolao primo sermo oritur.”’” This passage follows the close of the 
preface to Lorenzo de’ Medici. Then with a finely illuminated capital S and a 
first line in small capitals the text proper begins, ‘‘Saepenumero confabulari soleo, 
Leonarde vir excellens, cum hoc Carlo, ornatissimo viro. . . .” 

* Poggio, Opera, 1513, fol. 14r, ‘‘'ac Nycholaus Fulginus insignis philosophia 
atque arte medicus.”” I am not certain if he is identical with the Niccold da Foligno 
who addressed to Lorenzo de’ Medici a quite scholastic work attempting to reconcile 
the Platonic conception of ideas with Aristotle: Laurent. Plut. 82, cod. 22, 15th 
century, 47 fols., Nicolai Fulginatis Opusculum de Ideis, ‘‘ Et si cuique vel docto licet 
(inquirere) Laurenti clarissime de ideis .../.. . Sed longe ingentiores tibi si 
quidem hos lucubrationes te intellexero benignius sustepisse cui quantum sum 
obnoxius in maioribus demonstrabo.”” One is a little surprised that an associate of 
Poggio, who was seventy years old in 1450, should be still writing after 1469. 

1¢ Laurent. Plut. 73, cod. 29, 15th century, fol. 1, ‘‘Nam optime novi etiam in 
tua pueritia canes aut aucipitres vel equos quibus plerique iuditio minus integri 
summopere delectantur tuo libero ac elevato animo non convenire.” 
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he professes the conviction that gifts of the spirit (munera 
angento elaborata) will be more grateful to Lorenzo ‘‘ than horses 
or dogs or hawks,”’ he adds, ‘‘although you have an abundance 
of these and they agree well enough with your time of life.’’ " 
This repeated reference to animals employed in the chase is, 
it may be incidentally remarked, a good illustration of the 
paucity of ideas of the average humanist, as well as of John’s 
poor memory or carelessness or lack of tact, as the case may be. 
Moreover, while John wrote for Piero a serious work on the 
heart, its diseases and their cure, and poisons, he represents his 
treatise to Lorenzo as a facetious trifle, ‘‘being convinced that 
it is not unseemly sometimes to mingle stories and light reading 
with the worthy and authoritative works which you possess in 
abundance.” " At first sight it may not seem that a discussion 
of the relative merits of law and medicine can be appropriately 
termed a facetious trifle, but part of the time John of Arezzo 
treats the subject in a somewhat light vein, and indulges in 
slightly risqué anecdotes. There is something of this same 
tendency in Poggio, who shows the influence of the tales, 
fabhiaux, or novelle of vernacular literature in his Historia Tri- 
partita, Walser thinks, as well as in his Facetiae. It goes back 
even to Salutati, in whose treatise we can match Poggio’s funny 
1 Laurent. Plut. 77, cod. 22, 15th century, fol. 1, ‘‘ Intellexi enim munera ingenio 
elaborata tibi grata magis esse quam equos vel canes aut accipitres (corrected from 
‘‘ancipitres’’) quamvis eorum apud te copia sit et tue etati satis conveniant. .. ." 
12 Ibid. ‘‘Mihi tamen ipsi suasus etiam fabulas vel res leves cum dignis et 
autenticis libris quibus plurimum abundas interdum consotiari non indecens esse." 
In a later passage John treats the question, Is the legal or medical profession 
more agreeable in actual practice? in a spirit of somewhat unbecoming levity, or 
rather of levity which he appears to have thought becoming to the youthful years of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and to the general reading public of hisday. When Carlo argued 
that medical practice was very unpleasant, since doctors have to visit the poor and 
the slums, and bring home vermin, or inspect foul substances such as stercus et urina, 
while the lawyer sits comfortably at home and his clients come to consult him, 
Niccold replied that doctors also had opportunities to visit fine houses and courts, 
to receive big fees as well as vermin, and to hold the wrists or touch the breasts of 
soft pretty girls, while the inns of the lawyers he considered mere ale-houses. 
‘Sunt etiam puellarum ac iuvencularum interdum amene indoles molles quod 
manuum ac brachiorum pulsus et tenere mamille dulcia fercula atque tibiarum et 
pectinis suaves aspectus que pro illis satagere valde videntur. Legiste autem si 


non domos aut vicos queritent petunt tamen vilia et sordida officia que ipsi birrarias 
vocant et ibi magna cum calamitate ac incommoditate agrestem ducant vitam.” 
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story concerning Angelus, bishop of Arezzo, who refused to take 
medicine,” with an anecdote over a page in length telling how 
Andreas de Luco got the laugh on the doctors of Florence.” 
This suggests a comparison of the character and form of 
our treatises. That of Salutati is in the nature of a reply to a 
work by master Bernard, a physician of Florence, who had urged 
the superiority of medicine, whereas Salutati defends against 
him the preeminence of the law. The work of this Bernard 
seems not to have been preserved, at least not in the Laurentian 
Library. But we get some notion of his argument from Salu- 
tati’s reply to it. Bernard’s work was, according. to Salutati, 
a very copious one, so that it would require a large volume to 
answer all its arguments sertatim.% We are not moved to 
lament Salutati’s failure to do this as much as we might, for as 
it is, his own treatise is very long drawn out, repetitious, and — 
confused in arrangement, although superficially it has the ap- 
pearance of being systematically ordered. It is divided into 
39 chapters, each with its heading, usually in the form of a 
distinct topic or thesis. But across this arrangement runs an- 
other of numbered conclusions which occur in the course of the 
text singly or in groups. Thus his 23d conclusion will be found 
in chapter 12, while chapter 17 consists simply of conclusions 
27 to 42 inclusive, and is indeed entitled ‘‘Sixteen conclusions 
which are reached concerning the topic of certitude.’’ With 
chapter 20 Salutati turns to Bernard’s arguments, and, having 
by chapter 36 demolished them to his heart’s content, relents 
sufficiently to give medicine what he considers its due mead 
of praise in his closing chapters. But in the text of his earlier 
chapters he anticipates many of his later conclusions and chapter 
headings, and he employs over and over again the same argu- 
ments to reach what are supposed to be different successive 
conclusions. Sometimes even the chapter headings are repe- 
titious. Thus both chapter six and chapter sixteen deal with 
the relative certainty of law and medicine. On the whole, 
3 This story is repeated in Theodor Zwinger’s Theatrum Vitae Humanae, edited 
by his son, Jacob Zwinger, Basel, 1604, p. 1248. Zwinger’s work is a vast compilation 


and encyclopedia in 29 parts. 
4 In the 19th chapter of Salutati’s treatise. 
 Ibid., cap. 20. 
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the form of Salutati’s treatise is that of scholastic argumentation 
and disputation,’ although it is far from being an example of 
scholastic presentation at its best, and occasionally displays an 
oratorical tendency which we might regard as a step towards 
humanism, were it not equally likely to be simply a continuation 
of medieval rhetoric. I cannot agree with Walser that, aside 
from its scholastic arguing which is tiresome to the modern 
reader, it provides enjoyable and charming reading."® 

Our second treatise, too, may be regarded as distinctly 
scholastic in form and arrangement, albeit with exceptional 
consideration for the convenience and time of the reader. On 
a double-columned page one column is devoted to the cause 
of law, the other to that of medicine, the various paragraphs or 
arguments being placed opposite one another so that each pair 
commonly begin on the same line across the page, and if one 
paragraph is longer than its fellow, a space is left blank in the 
other column to cover this. After six pages of this parallel 
discourse the seventh page begins with a rubric which may be 
translated thus: ‘‘To settle this litigation Reason admonishes 
me, John Baldus, physician, to offer the following remarks,” !” 
and, as might be expected, he concludes the discussion in favor 
of medicine. 

Both Poggio and John of Arezzo, by giving their works the 
form of informal and conversational dialogues between men of 

168 Indeed, he is represented as regretting the neglect of disputation by the 
younger generation in a treatise written two years after his own by Leonardo Bruni 
or Aretino,—Ltbellus de disputationum exercitationtsque studtorum usu, 1401. Bruni's 
treatise, in the form of a dialogue between himself and two other pupils of Salutati 
and their master, is of further interest to us because not only is its form similar to 
those of Poggio and John of Arezzo, but two of its interlocutors, namely, Niccold 
Niccoli and Leonardo himself, reappear in John of Arezzo’s work. But whereas 
John’s work has never been printed, there have been no less than three modern 
editions of Leonardo’s Libellus, which is also briefly described by Philippe Monnier, 
Le Quattrocento, 8th ed., 1924, I, 106-8. 

18 Walser, 1914, p. 253, ‘‘Das Werk Coluccios trotz Gegenstand und Griinden 
die uns heute miissig erscheinen bildet eine erfreuliche und liebenswiirdige Lekttire. 
Eine behaglich erzahlte Anekdote, die massvolle Disputation, die das Gute des 
Gegners ohne Weiteres in reichsten Masse anerkennt, der verséhnliche Ton, die 
bescheidene Versicherung, sich gerne eines Besseren belehren zu lassen: alles stimmt 
zu der edlen feinen Gestalt Salutatis.”’ 


17 Gaddi cod. reliq. 74, fol. r05r, “‘ Ad huius litigii pacem me Johannem baldum 
physicum hec dicenda dicturum Iubendo ratio monet.” 
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note, evade any charge of discursiveness or lack of logical ar- 
rangement that might otherwise be laid at their doors. Like 
John of Baldus, both tip the scales in favor of medicine, and, if 
anything, in a less judicious and candid manner. In Poggio’s 
dialogue the representative of medicine, Niccolo da Foligno, is 
allowed more space than the jurist, Benedetto Accolti, who is 
also put somewhat on the defensive. In John of Arezzo’s 
dialogue Niccolé Niccoli pleads the cause of medicine aggres- 
sively; Carlo more mildly, not to say apologetically, presents 
the arguments in favor of the law, while Leonardo adds the 
weight of his judgment to the side of medicine. It should be 
said that the discussion as to the respective merits of law and 
medicine is really only half of the short work by John of Arezzo, 
representing the second day of discussion between Carlo Mar- 
suppini, Niccolo Niccoli, and Leonardo Aretino. The first day 
had been devoted to indignant discussion of the high popular 
reputation which ignoramuses and quacks enjoyed as physicians 
particularly in the Florence of that time, and the neglect by 
the crowd of truly learned and wise medical men. Here again 
John of Arezzo might seem to be following a lead given by 
Poggio, in whose Historta Tripartita the relative merits of law 
and medicine is only the second of three questions which his 
guests debate after breakfast. Poggio himself, however, partici- 
pates in his dialogues which are laid in the present; John of 
Arezzo puts his in the past and has only the three interlocutors. 

John of Arezzo further resembles Poggio in manifesting more 
effort to make his work agreeable and even popular reading than 
did the authors of the other two treatises. He says on this score 
in the last sentence of his preface: ‘‘If indeed I have treated 
the matter with some slight or humble elegance, I have thought 
that this was to be done the more readily in order that the 
common herd and old wives may the more easily discern their 
errors.’ 18 In fact, I should say that John has carried this 
popularizing tendency farther than Poggio, and that his work 
makes more agreeable reading, the listing of arguments in 
Poggio’s treatise being too condensed and bare. Despite this 


18‘'Si vero rem modica aut humili quadam elegantia agitaverim id libentius 
faciundum duxi ut vulgares et muliercule suos facilius intueantur errores.”’ 
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popularizing tendency and the informal three-cornered dialogue 
form, a scholastic flavor occasionally appears in John’s work, 
as when Leonardo, summing up an argument, says, “‘ But if we 
wish an invincible demonstration of this matter by dialectic,”’ 
and then proceeds to syllogize. Nor should the employment of 
the dialogue form by Poggio and John of Arezzo be over- 
emphasized as a sign of Quattrocento change from the middle 
ages under the influence of Cicero and Plato; for an occasional 
shaft of sly satire directed against his own age by John of Arezzo 
reminds one of the spirit of Adelard of Bath’s dialogue between 
uncle and nephew on Natural Questions in the twelfth century 
and of the fact that the dialogue form was employed frequently 
from the time of Boethius on through the middle ages. John, 
however, introduces a number of humanistic phrases and classical 
catch-words such as calling a university a ‘“‘ginnasium.”’ 

From Salutati’s reply to the physician Bernard it is evident 
that they differed not only as to law and medicine, but con- 
cerning the nature and purpose of science in general. On the 
one hand, Salutati complains that Bernard is so devoted to 
study and intellectual pursuits that he regards all other human 
activities as of no account,!* whereas Salutati denies that specu- 
lation is the ultimate end of man.2° On the other hand, he 
refuses to accept Bernard’s view that science deals with par- 
ticulars,24_and asserts that all science properly conceived is 
concerned with incorruptible and eternal matters.“ He keeps 
throwing up against medicine its empirical and experimental 
character, and the fact, as he supposes, that it originated in 
connection with magic and the empirical use of remedies cen- 
turies before Hippocrates developed its logical side.** The law 
was handed down direct from God amid thunders at Sinai and 
on various other occasions. The law, as Cicero saith, is 
supreme reason implanted in nature.» The law has never de- 

19 Cap. I. 

20 Cap. 22. 

31 Cap. 16. 

* Cap. 6. 

3 Caps. 4, II, etc. 

4 Cap. 9. 

% Cap. 3. 
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parted from reason.”* The medical art, on the other hand, is 
always changing and being improved; old traditions are aban- 
doned daily.27, And it not only got its start from magical 
incantations and experiments, but keeps growing not merely 
by the use of man’s noble reason, ‘‘but by magic inventions of 
remedies and daily experiments’’™ (or ‘‘ experiences,” if one 
insists on reserving the word ‘“‘experiments’”’ exclusively for 
such precise and delicate operations as are carried on in modern 
laboratories). Salutati therefore questions whether medicine is 
a science at all and not rather one of the mechanical arts.?° 
On the other hand, he says that Bernard is wrong in denying 
that the law is a science, ‘‘since it proceeds by definitions and 
divisions, and since it has its universals which cannot be other- 
wise.”” 3° 

From which discussion emerges not only some confirmation 
of the close historical connection between magic and experi- 
mental science, but also the revelation that Coluccio Salutati, 
commonly represented as one of the founders of Italian human- 
ism and Renaissance, held fast to the a priori and theoretical 
conception of science which used to be charged up solely to the 
account of medieval scholasticism, rejected the modern ideal 
of experimental science which had already been taking form in 
the middle ages, and apparently had little faith in human 
progress and the evolution of thought. Little did he realize 
that those Aristotelian genera and species, which he regarded 
as incorruptible and eternal matters with which science might 
properly concern itself, would one day, as a result of that 
experimental study of particulars which he decried, be shown 
to be very far from being incorruptible and eternal. But Ber- 
nard, too, would seem to have been too given to the theoretical 
side of medicine, if Salutati was justified in saying, ‘‘since the 
whole basis of your arguments rests upon the dignity of (medi- 

% Cap. 11. 

27 Cap. 10. 

28 Cap. 11, “‘. . . sed remediorum magicis inventionibus quotidianisque experi- 
mentis processisse.”’ 

3° Cap. 4. 

%° Cap. 35, ‘‘. . . cum diffiniendo dividendoque procedant (leges) et cum habeant 
universalia sua que non possint aliter se habere.”’ 

2 
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cine as a) speculation and the prerogative of certainty,” *! and 
in charging that Bernard wished to separate medicine from all 
practice.” If so, the art was already superior to its advocate in 
this respect, as we shall presently hear Salutati unwittingly 
admit. 

Poggio rose to no such heights as a discussion of the nature 
and purpose of science in his dialogue, although he briefly 
asserts that medicine is a part of natural philosophy and based 
upon unchanging nature, has reason as its leader, and is uni- 
versal and invariable. And that on the contrary lawyers really 
have nothing to do with law of divine or natural origin, but with 
the historic Roman law, ‘“‘made by human judgment,’’ changing 
with place and time, and full of doubtful points. That the law 
requires no subtle investigation or theory but merely ‘‘ memory 
of things written down and inextricable reading of commen- 
taries.’’* And that it is useful only in the same way as cooking, 
weaving, ca , and other mechanical arts are useful. 

John of Arezzo turned the dictum that ‘‘science is not con- 
cerned with particulars” * against the law, declaring that laws 
are partial and individual rules pertaining to temporal goods. 
On the other hand, in the first book of John of Arezzo’s dialogue 
Leonardo Aretino protested that Carlo Marsuppini was con- 
fusing empiricism and experimental method when he called 
experiences or experiments the apparent cures worked by quack 
surgeons among the populace. ‘‘You call that experience, 
Carlo, which is directly opposed to experience. For experience 
is some particular knowledge, gleaned from many single in- 
stances, which, to attain truth, lays down seven conditions for 
itself.’’ These are no doubt the seven requirements of medical 
experimentation which John of St. Amand collected from the 
works of Galen in the thirteenth century, and to which other 
medieval medical writers refer. Leonardo continues, ‘If you 
search for these in your empirics, you will rarely or never find 


Cap. 5, “. . . cum omne tuarum rationum fundamentum stet in speculationis 
dignitate et certitudinis prerogativa.”’ 

2 Cap. 36. 

% Poggio, Opera, 1513, fol. 17r, ‘‘. . . sed scriptarum rerum memoria et in- 


extricabilis commentariorum lectio.”’ 
4 ‘Scientia est vix de particularibus."’ 
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them. Wherefore you are speaking not of true, but false experi- 
ments. For effects which sometimes take place without reason 
are no doubt due to chance or accident. But chance is opposed 
to true experience. One or two swallows, as you well know, 
do not make a spring, and so neither do one or two experiences 
make a doctor.’’ ® 

John of Arezzo would also separate medicine from that 
connection with magic with which Salutati twitted it. Accord- 
ing to John it is only the populace who regard enchanters as 
great medical men because they pour forth an abundance of 
words. Basterius, who used to make saddles for donkeys, won 
all his great popular medical reputation in Florence by means 
of a single incantation that he learned from a hermit who 
brought his ass to him to have its saddle repaired. Pelacanus, 
another popular impostor,®** pretended to invoke demons to 
bring him an image or form of the patient, which he would then 
eviscerate by the light of consecrated candles, and carefully 
examine the state of the internal organs in order to be able to 
prescribe intelligently for the patient. He also, however, in- 
sisted on knowing the patient’s name and his mother’s name. 
He did not care for the father’s name, saying that the name of 
the true father was uncertain anyway. John of Arezzo grants, 
however, that the profundity of medicine makes fraud the more 
possible, and he seems to admit that even the wise man may 
sometimes be misled by secret books said to have been found in 
the ark of the covenant or the tomb of Apollo, or left in the Alps 

* “Tu id experientia vocas, carole, quod prorsus experientie adversatur. Nam 
est experientia particularis quedam notitia e plurimis singularibus collecta que ut 
veritatem claudat septem sibi prepostulat conditiones quas si in tuis queras emperiis 
per raro vel numquam invenies. Quocirca he quas narras non vere sed false sunt 
emperie. Effectus enim qui interdum sine ratione contingunt forte non dubium vel 
casu prodeunt. Sors autem vere experientie adversatur. Nec una ut bene nosti 
vel due irundines ver faciunt, sic etiam nec una vel due experientie medicum.” 

In our English version of the proverb quoted we of course often say “summer” 
instead of ‘‘spring.’’ Another common proverb found in John of Arezzo’s first book 
is that about closing the barn door after the horse has been stolen: ‘Ut vilicus post 
perditos boves stabulum claudit.”’ 

* Earlier in the dialogue had been mentioned by name a third quack, “‘ Bisticius 
quidam florentinus faber argentarius atque homo litterarum ignarus repente summus 


in tota urbe evasit medicus.’’ (Bisticius, a silversmith of Florence and man ignorant 
of letters, suddenly became the leading physician in the whole city.) 
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of Nurcia by the Sibyl.?” Thus the science of the fifteenth 
century still knew the same secret books of magic as had the 
science of the thirteenth century. On this matter of quacks 
Poggio was chiefly concerned to maintain that ignorant empirics 
and impostors were quite as common in legal as in medical 
practice, and were even given the LL.D. degree. In an invective 
against the doctors of laws Niccolo da Foligno charges them with 
ignorance of their art, inability to speak decent Latin, villainy 
and malpractice.** 

Underlying much of the discussion of our treatises are two 
premises concerning which the advocates of the law and of 
medicine cannot agree, namely: to what extent the law or laws 
may be identified with moral philosophy and politics, and how 
far medicine may be identified with natural science. The 
advocates of medicine are inclined to restrict the scope of the 
law to the defence of private property and the punishment of 
evil-doers. Salutati protests that Bernard should not deny 
that politics and law are the same.®* Salutati would have it 
that law embraces all parts of moral philosophy, and things 
divine as well as human,’ that it is not merely punitive and 
coercive, that it distinguishes between the just and unjust, and 
follows nature.“ But if it did merely punish the wicked, even 
so it would.do something that medicine does not accomplish.” 
His opponent, Bernard, he says, admitted that medicine had 
nothing to do with morals.“ On the other hand, Salutati will 
not admit that medicine is a sister or even a branch of physical 
science.“ As against this, John of Arezzo insists that law is 
only a small part of moral philosophy. Into this dispute Poggio 
hardly enters, simply affirming that medicine, as a part of 
natural philosophy, is superior to law, as a part of moral 
philosophy.* 

37 Laur. Plut. 77, cod. 22, fol. 12v. 

38 Poggio, Opera, 1513, fols. 18r—-19v. 

3° Salutati, cap. 20. 

40 Thad., cap. 33. 

“ Cap. 3, ‘‘Non est legum officium ut tu scribis servili metu solum ad virtutes 
cogere atque a vitiis deterere quod ipsum tamen divinum est, sed ab iniustis iusta 
distinguere, naturam sequi. . . .” 

“@ Cap. 30. 

* Cap. 36. 

“ Cap. 32. 

* Poggio, Opera, 1513, fol. 16r. 
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But this introduces another fundamental question, whether 
moral or natural philosophy is the loftier. This is disputed in 
the treatise of 1415, while John of Arezzo makes Leonardo 
Aretino say that medicine alone is worthier than moral philos- 
ophy, since it deals both with the internal and essential, and the 
external and accidental passions of man, while moral philosophy 
deals only with externals.“ Salutati, on the contrary, had 
affirmed that moral goodness was superior to any good in 
medicine.*’ 

Closely akin is the question whether the reason is superior 
to the will, the latter being especially associated with the law 
and the reason with medicine. The law commands, says John 
of Arezzo, medicine persuades. Even Salutati practically ac- 
cepts this distinction, since he is at pains to argue that the will 
is nobler than the intellect and prudence than speculation, 
although in other chapters he claims for the law lofty speculative 
flights concerning the powers, virtues, and passions of the soul, 
while he contends that speculation could dispense with the 
results of medicine.*® 

Medicine, Salutati is fond of repeating, seeks an end common 
to us with the beasts, deals only with the body, or at best with 
the vegetative and sensitive soul.*® The treatise of 1415 repeats 
his contention that the law is superior in that it is concerned 
with the rational soul, while, as Galen says, ‘‘The medical man’s 
point of view does not go beyond the senses,” (Consideratio 
medici non transit sensam.)®° But the treatise of 1415 also 
notes that Aristotle said that health is the summum bonum in the 
life of the living.*' Salutati, however, held that the conserva- 
tion of human society by law was a higher good than the pres- 
ervation of the human body by medicine, and that honestas 
was superior to santtas, or honesty to health.” Poggio and 

 “‘Sed morali philosophia dignior medicina est cum circa intraneas et essentiales 
atque extraneas et accidentales hominis passiones versetur, moralis vero duntaxat 
circa extraneas.”’ 

‘7 Salutati, cap. 25. 

“8 Ibid., caps. 22, 23, 3, and 26. 

4° Cap. 27. 

6° Gaddi reliq. 74, fol. 1o3r. 


8! Jbsd., fol. 102v. 
 Salutati, cap. 15. 
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John of Arezzo both note the argument that the law deals with 
a higher side of human life than the body, but also the counter- 
argument that medicine is concerned with man’s very being 
(esse), the law mainly with mere property rights and ‘other 
things alien to man.”’ 

An argument of which the advocates of medicine make a 
great deal is that medicine is based upon immutable nature and 
not, like the law, upon the fluctuating human will and the 
variable decrees of pontiffs, kings, and emperors. Even Salutati 
has to admit the diversity and contrariety of laws among differ- 
ent peoples, but he submits that often the same reasoning lies 
behind the existence of different laws for different regions and 
tribes.= When Carlo Marsuppini, in John of Arezzo’s dialogue, 
holds that the laws were made by jurists (legum consultz) for 
all men, Niccolo Niccoli replies that in practice their laws were 
now confined to Christendom and even to Italy, and further- 
more were constantly being changed and were in conflict with 
one another, especially at Florence, whereas the medical art 
prevailed the world over. Moreover, there is scarcely a law 
upon whose interpretation the jurists agree—quot capita tot 
sententiae—and the net result is chaos and confusion. As we 
have already suggested in a previous paragraph, these same 
arguments had also been presented by Poggio. 

Salutati attempted to offset the charge of variability brought 
against the laws by bringing one of uncertainty against medi- 
cine. When the mere breath of a toad may change the virtue 
of a medical herb into a poison, what certainty can there be in 
medicine? Undoubtedly nature is fixed and immutable, but 
who can ever learn all its complexities? What physician knows 
all the specific forms or occult virtues of materia medica? How 
often medical prognostications are at fault! How greatly 
human constitutions differ! 4 ‘“‘By daily experiments you find 
that the same thing sometimes is helpful, sometimes has no 
effect, sometimes works the exact opposite.’’ © 

Another moot point was whether medicine or the law in- 

83 Tind., cap. 16. 

“ Cap. 16. 

& Cap. 12, ‘‘Quotidianis experimentis invenitis rem unam aliquando prodesse, 
quandoque nichilum, et aliquando totum oppositum operari." 
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volved and called for the more all-round education and exercise 
of the human faculties. Salutati denied that the physician was 
better trained in the liberal arts than the lawyer or jurist,® 
but the advocates of medicine asserted that all seven liberal 
arts serve medicine, which requires as prerequisites moral and 
natural philosophy and dialectic.®” 

It is further contested which discipline is the superior in 
their mutual relations. Salutati argues that the laws can forbid 
impure drugs and mal-practitioners, while in legal questions of 
birth and conception the physician simply testifies to the facts 
and does not affect the law in the matter.5® On the other hand, 
in the treatise of 1415 it is asserted that medicine does not 
need the civil law, but that the latter cannot exist without 
medicine, which ushers all prospective lawyers into this world.*® 
John of Arezzo does not discuss the legal regulation of medical 
practice as bearing on the disputed precedence of the two sub- 
jects in his second book, but in his first book on the prevalence 
of quacks in fifteenth century Florence he laments the lack of 
municipal medical regulations and legislation there. Niccolo 
Niccoli is stupefied that peoples and cities of repute where 
universities flourish should tolerate such a criminal state of 
affairs, when in small towns and meagre populations it is enacted 
by law that only those shall be admitted to medical practice 
who have a degree from one of the more reputable universities. 
Thus he incidentally testifies to the careful regulation of the 
medical profession by many medieval municipalities. Carlo 
Marsuppini for his part cannot understand why even without 
such explicit statutes the magistrates and senate, who have the 
power of overseeing occupations in general, allow such charla- 
tans and impostors to practice medicine openly. 

Leonardo Aretino, with perhaps a touch of sarcasm, replies, 
“You now want that sort of laws among free peoples which exist 

% Caps. 28 and 32. 

57 Leonardus says in John of Arezzo’s dialogue: ‘‘Nam est medicus rectus 
philosophie moralis et naturalis ac dialectice doctor quas medicina sibi prepostulat.” 

For all the seven liberal arts serving medicine see Gaddi reliq. 74, fol. 102r; 
Poggio, Opera, 1513, fol. 16r. 

8 Salutati, cap. 21. 


8° Gaddi reliq. 74, fol. 102r. 
* Laurent. Plut. 77, cod. 22, fol. 24r-v. 
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in subject nations.’ ‘‘Let us leave them,” he adds, ‘“‘to live 
with their doctors as they please. For many of them will pay 
a capital penalty for their crime.”” But Carlo protests that if 
popular liberty is to degenerate into mere license, the life of the 
dumb animals is the freest, while Niccolo declares that some 
of the populace already behave in public in a bestial fashion, 
‘eating and purging their bodies in forum, court, or church like 
brute animals, hallooing like wolves or whinnying like horses 
or making love like asses.’’ Niccol6 thinks that the people 
are not qualified to regulate medical practice, a matter which 
should be in the hands of trained physicians and a proto- 
medicus. It is granted, however, that the universities are 
popular institutions, and Carlo does not understand why the 
people are led astray by ignorant quacks in medical matters, 
when the same people constitute their university faculty solely 
of true scholars, whom they strive to attract with such diligence 
that their own citizens are not enough for them but they add 
foreign scholars. Niccold then admits that the medical quacks 
have their clientéle not merely among the populace but too 
often among the optimates (nobility) and magnates. Trying to 
account for this folly in ‘‘ those magnates who would surpass the 
prudence of a Metellus or a Cato,” he attributes it to their being 
so puffed up by honors and pride, that, despite their lack of 
learning, they come to have excessive confidence in their own 
judgment and presume to crown human donkeys with the poet's 
laurel as well as to patronize medical nobodies and impostors.* 
So John of Arezzo seems to have little more confidence in the 
despots and patrons of the Quattrocento than in the populace, 
and we respect him for boldly saying so at a time when there 
was so much toadying to the great among humanists. His 
second book opens with some further discussion which is more 
directly political, namely: whether the law depends on rulers, 
or whether rulers depend on the consent of the governed and 
the law. 

Turning back from such social and political questions to the 
main dispute of medicine versus law, we encounter the question, 
which discipline is the more indispensable? Salutati tries to 


1 Tbid., fol. 27r—-v, for all the passages quoted since the preceding note. 
& Zbid., fols. 21-22, for all the passages quoted since the preceding note. 
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show that medicine is a useless luxury by pointing to the 
longevity of the Old Testament patriarchs before the develop- 
ment of the medical art and to the many races of men who have 
lived without it.* Ina later chapter he shifts his ground, hold- 
ing that medicine is not necessary either to eternal life or even 
to speculation.“ But according to John of Arezzo the law deals © 
with external goods which are not absolutely essential to human 
being, whereas medicine is occupied with dispositions of the 
human body which are absolutely essential to the well being of 
both soul and body. 

Which subject is of nobler origin? The medical men proudly 
quote the verse from Ecclestasticus, ‘‘The Most High created 
medicine from the earth,’’ © as evidence of divine sanction and 
auspices for their art, but Salutati turns this line of argument 
against them, holding that God handed down the law in thunders 
from the sky, thus demonstrating its higher and more directly 
divine source.“ Poggio devotes a considerable fraction of his 
space to debating the question which profession is the more 
ancient, as this gives him an opportunity to air his humanistic 
attainments in ancient history and classical mythology. The 
first practitioners of medicine, Isis and Horus, Mercury and 
Aesculapius, were deified; Podalinus and Machaon were sum- 
moned to the Trojan War on account of their medical skill 
centuries before Hippocrates.£7 But Phoroneus gave laws to 
the Argives six hundred years before the Trojan War, and 
Xenophon says that the ancient Persians needed no medicine. 
Salutati, in his chapter on the inventors of law and medicine,°® 
far from limiting himself to classical examples, gives generous 
space to medieval and recent names, chiefly Florentine, it is 
true, but with a few other Italians. In medicine he mentions 
Thaddeus of Florence, Turisianus, Dino del Garbo and his 

*3 Salutati, cap. 19. 

“ Tind., cap. 26. 

% This verse occurs in the apocryphal book Ecclestasticus, XXXVIII, 4, but is 
ascribed to Ecclestastes in the treatise of 1415 (Gaddi reliq. 74, fol. 102r) of which it 
forms the Incipit. 

“ Salutati, cap. 9. 

*7 Poggio, Opera, 1513, fol. 15v. 

$8 Josd., fol. 16v. 

* Salutati, cap. 9. 
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son Tommaso, Gentile da Foligno, and Christofanus de Honestis 
of Bologna. ‘‘But above all, I firmly believe, should be put 
Peter of Abano, the Paduan, who published in medicine that 
book of the greatest divinity known as the Conciliator and also 
expounded the Problems of the Philosopher,—a man indeed 
universal rather than medical, and a true philosopher, than 
whom you probably have not a more illustrious among medical 
men.” Salutati’s list of famous interpreters of the civil law 
includes Accursius, Franciscus, Dino del Mucello, James of 
Arena, the Guidos, Riccardi, and Buttrigavii, Azo, Cino of 
Pistoia, Bartolus of Saxoferrato. Omitting most of the canon 
lawyers, he names John Andreas as the supreme interpreter of 
the decretals. 

Whichever profession was the nobler in its origin, it is 
generally recognized that at present the lawyers occupy a higher 
social position.” In John of Arezzo’s dialogue ” Carlo states 
that they are called lords, and their wives are called ladies, 
whereas medical men are simply designated as masters, a name 
common to all vile craftsmen, while their wives receive no title 
whatever. To this Niccol6 can only retort that professors of 
theology, the supreme science, also are called masters, and that 
the peasant sometimes calls his donkey “‘lord.’’ Leonardo adds 
that in some enlightened provinces and cities physicians and their 
wives are called lords and ladies. He further explains that law- 
yers impose on the populace by assuming an air of superiority 
because of their higher birth or wealth, whereas learned physi- 
cians are confused in the popular mind with quacks and im- 
postors of low origin. But this seems to be rather a begging of 
the question. 

The question, of which profession is the practice the more 
agreeable, leads to some interesting revelations. Salutati con- 
tends that the law is more agreeable because ‘‘doctors of the 
laws, when they teach and dispute, do not depart from the 
examination of reason. But yours so teach by reason and dis- 
putations that unless many things are present before the eyes 
of the doctor they cannot fulfill their function. Whence it is 


70 Ibid., cap. 8. 
1 The following discussion occurs towards the close of the dialogue. 
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that the human frame ought to be shown by dissection (per 
anathomiam) and that you are accustomed to display whatever 
is especially deserving of knowledge. Yet it is repulsive to 
inspect and demonstrate by the hands of the one performing 
that service the viscera of man through veins, arteries, cartilages, 
bones, medullas, muscles and joints, and the very human intes- 
tines, heart, liver, lungs, stomach, ilia, and colon and bladder 
and whatever diligent nature has no less curiously concealed 
than constructed,—all which so far departs from humanity 
that one cannot even hear of it without a certain horror, and I 
do not see how the caverns of the human body can be viewed 
without effusion of tears. Why need I mention the impurities, 
disagreeable to smell, foul to the sight, and unsettling to the 
stomach, through which your consideration of the human body 
wends its way, or the examination of urine proceeds, or the judg- 
ing of corrupted blood, and the inspection you must make of 
the very excrement.” Poggio and John of Arezzo make the 
same point. 

I have translated this passage tn extenso as another bit of 
evidence to add to the ever accumulating mass which is being 
discovered by students of the history of medieval medicine to 
show the frequency of dissection of the human body long before 
the time of Vesalius. But it has further implications. Either 
Salutati’s sensitiveness as to the sight of human viscera is some- 
what overdrawn, or physical injuries, weapon wounds, tourna- 
ments, duels, street fights, party strife, feudal warfare, and so 
on and so forth, were probably less common then than we have 
often been led to believe. And either his sensitiveness as to the 

7 Salutati, cap. 12: ‘‘Legum doctores ab examine rationis cum docent et cum 
disputant non discedunt. Vestri vero sic ratione et disputationibus docent quod nisi 
multa subiciant oculis doctoris oficium nequeant adimplere. Quo fit ut hominis tex- 
tura per anathomiam oporteat et soleatis ostendere quelibet dignissima scitu sit; hor- 
rendum tamen est hominis viscera per venas arterias cartilagines ossa medullas nervos 
atque iuncturas et ipsa hominis intestina cor epar pulmonem stomachum ilia atque 
colum et vesicam, et quicquid diligens natura non minus curiose celavit quam fecit, 
inspicere et per manus presidentis illi ministerio demonstrare, que quidem adeo ab 
humanitate dissident, quod sine quodam horrore non possit auribus percepi, nec sentio 
quomodo possit humani corporis lamena sine lacrimarum effusione videri. Quid re- 
feram immundicias, olfactu graves, aspectu fedas, et toleratu stomachosas per quas 


transit hec vestra consideratio corporis humani, vel urinarum procedit examen, vel 
sanguinis corrupti iudicium, et ipsius egeriei necessaria vobis inspectio.” 
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inspection of urine and excrement is considerably overdrawn, or 
else people did not pour slops and pitch offal into the streets at 
that time to the extent that has often been stated. 

In this connection we may note what John of Arezzo has to 
say in his first book concerning the relations of medicine and 
surgery. Carlo had suggested that mere manual skill was 
almost enough to qualify one as a surgeon, an approach to the 
assertion of many modern writers that surgery was chiefly in 
the hands of barbers in the middle ages. This Leonardo denied, 
affirming that surgery requires medicine as a prerequisite, al- 
though those who have long consorted with learned medical men 
and have seen much of their practice may attain some skill in 
slight and frequently occurring disorders. Carlo had further 
asserted that a physician was never a surgeon, or a surgeon a 
physician, but this was denied by Niccolé who said that such 
might be the popular notion, but that the ordinary public 
always got everything mixed up and wrong, and that Hippoc- 
rates, Galen, and other makers of medicine were masters of 
both arts. Whereupon Leonardo chimed in that Carlo’s con- 
tention was against reason, again asserting that surgery receives 
its foundation from medicine and that they are never separated 
any more than are the head and feet of one body or the civil 
and canon law.” 

In discussing whether the judge or doctor is the more cruel, 
Salutati gives us a glimpse of the cruelty of fourteenth century 
justice which is as vivid as his description of medical dissection 
already noted. ‘‘The judge in a thousand ways tortures the 
criminal and tortures the witnesses in order that he may learn 
the truth.’’ Salutati, indeed, is inclined to admit that the 
ministers of the law are more cruel, or at least more needlessly 
cruel, than the doctors, and that torture is employed more than 
the laws intend.” 

In the treatise of 1415 the physician John Baldus terminates 
the presentation of parallel arguments by deciding in the follow- 
ing manner that medicine is superior to law.”® Since the fall 
of our first parents, he says, seven continual wars have gone on 

7 The passage occurs about fol. 20 in Laur. Plut. 77, cod. 22. 


14 Salutati, cap. 12. 
% Gaddi reliq. 74, fol. ro5r-v. 
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within man without hope of peace, but a remedy has been 
divinely provided in each case. The first war is between reason 
and the senses, and its remedy is found in theology, which 
therefore ranks as first and foremost of the sciences. The second 
war is caused by conflicting states of the humours and members 
of the human body, by the influences of the stars and the con- 
trarieties of the elements, the contrary properties of things grow- 
ing in the earth, and the venomous dispositions of animals:— 
all of which vex the human body continually. For these afflic- 
tions the divinely constituted remedy is medicine, which there- 
fore ranks second after theology. The last war, continues John 
—apparently forgetting that he had said there were seven such 
wars, or else a portion of his discourse has been omitted in our 
manuscript—is of man against man and of men against men, and 
laws were invented as its remedy. ‘‘And so in the order of 
perfection they are of the third grade, and when they sometimes 
do not suffice, then the Most High wished by persuasions and 
examples that rhetoric be taken as the remedy, and hence after 
the laws in the fourth place is located Rhetoric.’ If it fails, 
then recourse is had to arms (militia), and beyond that, at least 
in our manuscript, John Baldus deponeth not further. 

A faint reflection of his allegorical and Platonic myth, if it 
may be so called, is perhaps seen in the close of John of Arezzo’s 
dialogue where, the pre-eminence of medicine over the law 
having been conceded, Carlo asks which is to be regarded as the 
worthier, one learned in the laws or a soldier? When Leonardo 
hesitates to answer lest he incur the disfavor of the mulitza, 
Carlo himself declares the jurist far superior. Poggio had 
terminated his dialogue in a different way by an attack on the 
canon law from the lips of Niccoléd da Foligno, and a brief 
deprecation of such an attitude and defense of the church and 
papacy from his own mouth. 

The prominence of astronomy and astrology in the thought 
of the time is seen by their obtrusion in three of our treatises. 
Salutati adduces as a splendid example of the exercise of rational 
scientific imagination and a beautiful improvement upon the 
doctrine of Plato and Aristotle concerning the heavens the 
hypothesis of many astronomers (astrologi) that beyond the 
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eighth sphere of the fixed stars exist a ninth sphere which sweeps 
the lower spheres along with it but is itself moved by none, a 
tenth sphere which itself moves but neither draws others with it 
nor is drawn by any other, and a last fixed and immobile seat 
of the blest.”° The treatise of 1415 states that children born in 
the tenth or eleventh month should enter the legal profession.”” 
In John of Arezzo’s dialogue, when Niccolo seeks an explanation 
of the jealousy existing between medical men, Leonardo Aretino, 
after suggesting one or two other possible causes, says that the 
most potent cause of all is that the science and especially the 
practice of medicine is under the rule of Mars and Scorpion, 
which sign and planet are ‘‘invidious, malevolent, plotting 
against and hating all others.” 7° 

The chief value of our treatises has been their reflection of 
the mental attitude of their period. They have mirrored a 
tendency to depart from the set form of scholastic disputation 
to a more informal and discursive dialogue between historic or 
contemporary personages of note, and in a lighter vein though 
retaining something of argumentative character. We have had 
unfavorable glimpses of the intellectual calibre of the people of 
Florence and of Lorenzo the Magnificent himself, and these 
have suggested that the intellectual capacity of the Fletentines 
of the Quattrocento has at times been considerably over- 
estimated. We have seen a little of the political and scientific 
discussion of that period, and more of medical and legal theory 
and practice. The experimental method is observable in the 
natural science and medicine of the time, but in essentially the 
same manner and degree as in the immediately preceding medi- 
eval centuries,’*® and is associated with empiricism, magic, and 
occult sciences, again in much the same way and to the same 
extent. In connection with the law and politics empiricism 
and experimentation are not directly mentioned either by way of 

7 Salutati, cap. 16. 

™ Gaddi reliq. 74, fol. 1o2r. 

78“ | . Alia autem reliquis potior causa est quia medicine scientia inspecta 
presertim practica parte marti et scorpioni subdita est qui planete sunt invidi malivoli 


omnibusque aliis insidentes atque odentes, quare si illorum naturam medici sapiant, 


consequens est.’’ 
79 On which see Lynn Thorndike, A Héstory of Magic and Experimental Science 
during the first thirteen centuries of our era, 1923, 2 vols. 
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blame or praise—though the charge of variability perhaps im- 
plies their existence—but in at least one passage it is strongly 
hinted that there is no marvelous virtue in democracy, while 
Poggio is cynical as to the value of law and holds that political 
success more often results from the employment of force and 
individual or national self-interest.2° The passages which we 
have noted concerning legal and medical practice: the employ- 
ment of torture, the legal regulation of the medical profession, 
the relations between surgeons and physicians, the prevalence 
of dissections, and of popular healers and quackery and super- 
stition, are, of course, as interesting to the student of social 
customs as to the student of beliefs and thought. 


Lynn THORNDIKE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


* As Walser, Poggtus Florentinus, etc., 1914, pp. 255-256, has already empha- 
sized this point, I have not dwelt upon it in the foregoing text. 
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fi Rss imagination of Russia was stirred to its depths by the 
exploits of Napoleon and the forms in which this influ- 
ence made itself felt were very often totally unexpected. Thus 
we have the strange paradox that the man who had invaded 
and seized the Russian capital, who was reviled and attacked 
as Antichrist, was also regarded as a great hero and almost 
deified by Cossack delegations which travelled for hundreds of 
miles to meet the great conqueror. The invasion of Russia 
aroused in the minds of Russian patriots a great protest against 
the French influence which had dominated the national life 
during the eighteenth century and before many years had 
passed this wave of independence disappeared again and the 
old friendship came back to many Russians. 

Thus the figure of Napoleon entered the consciousness of the 
educated Russians at a critical time in their national develop- 
ment. The Romantic movement was only making itself felt 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century largely 
through the influence of Zhukovsky. Yet as one of the older 
authors (born in 1783) he felt the heat of the popular struggle 
and perhaps his most powerful poem, ‘‘A Bard in the Russian 
Camp,” is an appeal to the nation to rise against the invader. 
The poet runs over all the legendary and historical heroes of 
his native land and urges all to come to the assistance of the 
people in this hour of their need. 

Pushkin, too, when he comes to handle the subject of Napo- 
leon, as in his poem ‘‘Napoleon at Elba,’’ sees in the great 
leader only a source of danger for Russia and the world. To 
him the Emperor was a disturber of the settled order, and he 
does not waste much time or thought on analyzing or meditating 
upon the career of the foe of Russia. 

It is then the more remarkable that M. Yu. Lermontov, the 
second of the great lyric poets of the Romantic period, should 
look at Napoleon with entirely different eyes. Lermontov was 
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born in 1814 and fell in a duel in the Caucasus in 1841 at 
the age of 27; but already he had left a mark on Russian 
literature, and even on Russian thought. 

The young poet, we might almost say the boy, for many of 
his treatments of Napoleon were written before 1831, was of a 
singular temperament. Merezhkovsky, among later critics, 
calls him a precursor of Nietzsche; and Vladimir Solovyev, the 
philosopher and religious thinker, considers him as a sinister 
figure on the Russian horizon. He was at all events filled with 
a desire to emulate Byron, and he loved to imagine himself an 
exile, an outcast, a man whom the world was not ready or 
worthy to receive. Passionately fond of liberty, of that wild 
liberty that reigned among the native tribes of the Caucasus, 
Lermontov was keenly alive to any event or person who stood 
outside the conventional round of life and from that cold and 
distant point could react upon the life about him. 

The great masterpiece of Lermontov is the Demon, the story 
of the love of a fallen angel for a pure and innocent girl who 
takes refuge from the advances of the spirit in a convent, but 
even there finds herself unable to escape his snares and charms. 
The Demon himself must contain much that is autobiographical 
in his characterization, for Lermontov often prided himself on 
possessing precisely those qualities with which he endows the 
Demon. Later still in his prose novel, A Hero of our Times, 
Lermontov describes in Pechorin a human demon, a man filled 
with the same boundless pride and contempt for humanity, the 
same passion and coldness which we see in the Demon. 

We have not the space here to discuss the reactions of 
Lermontov in the different crises of his life, nor can we go into 
detailed descriptions of his attacks on human society and on 
conventional manners and customs. Thus in 1831 he wrote: 
“‘No, Iam not Byron; I am another, a still unknown character, 
—like him, a stranger persecuted by the world, but with a 
Russian soul. J began earlier, I shall end earlier, my mind will 
not accomplish much; in my soul as in an ocean lies a cargo of 
shattered hopes. Who, O grim ocean, who can guess thy 
secrets? Who will tell my thoughts unto the crowd? I—a 
god or no one.” 
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This brief description of the outstanding features of the 
temperament of Lermontov will show us what to expect when 
we come to his treatment of Napoleon. He does not see in the 
Emperor the great foe of Russia, he does not think of the burn- 
ing of Moscow, he does not picture Napoleon marching across 
Europe at the head of his invincible hosts. No! he sees him as 
the great leader abandoned on the desolate island of St. Helena, 
proud and haughty as ever, but disowned even by the people 
who should have followed him. Napoleon becomes for him 
another form of the Demon or Pechorin, another one of those 
magnificent heroes who cannot find a place in a petty world. 

This attitude is the more striking because one of the finest 
of the poems of Lermontov deals with the battle of Borodino, 
the battle which decided the fate of Moscow. The first version, 
called the ‘‘ Field of Borodino,”’ dates from 1830 but in 1837 the 
poet reworked this theme, expanded it somewhat and gave us 
the later form with the powerful ending, ‘“‘ Yes, there were people 
in our time—a mighty, bold race, heroes,—not you! They had 
an evil fate; some returned from the field. Had it not been the 
will of God, we would not have yielded Moscow.’”’ In neither 
poem does Napoleon as the leader of the enemy figure, nor is 
there any hint that the leader of the hostile army was in any 
degree unusual or remarkably able. 

This calm indifference to the French leader changes entirely 
as soon as we approach Napoleon at St. Helena. Thus, in his 
very first poem on this theme, ‘“‘ Napoleon,” written in 1829 
(edition Slovo, 1921, Vol. I, p. 72), the young poet represents 
a bard appearing before the grave of the great leader. “‘Where 
beats the wave against the lofty bank, where a wild monument 
carelessly is placed, there in the damp earth and in a shallow pit, 
there sleeps a hero, friends!—Napoleon! ...’’ As the young 
bard notices the grave, he sings ‘Isolated little island, were 
you not a witness of the pure days of the wonderful hero? Did 
not here the clashing swords thunder, his sacred voice ring forth? 
No! fate wished to remove from here ambition and blood and 
warlike roar; and your blessed fate was to receive an exile and 
guard his ashes! Why did he seek for glory? Despise happi- 
ness for honor? Struggle with innocent peoples? Shatter 
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crowns with his steel sceptre? Why did he jest with the blood 
of quiet citizens, despise friendship and love and not tremble 
before the Creator? Almost the whole world, overpowered in 
destructive war, shouted Hurrah! He was ready at the sound 
of the bullet. But the bold warrior! The Creator confused his 
unflinching mind. Thou wert conquered by the walls of Mos- 
cow ... fled! and hid behind distant seas the sad marks of 
thy great thoughts.’’ Then a shadow rises and answers proudly, 
“Silence, O bard!—Hasten away with praise or with reproof. 
I do not care; eternal night is in the grave. There are no 
honors, no happiness, no fate! Let distant descendants guard 
the history of my passions and my deeds! I despise loud songs, 
—I am above praise and glory and people!” 

This poem, the work of a 15-year-old boy, is not remarkable 
for its artistic excellence. Its significance lies in the way in 
which Lermontov picks out those features of Napoleon’s nature 
which harmonize with his own, the pride, the indifference to 
the moral judgment of mankind, and the sense of isolation which 
must have weighed upon him who had once been all supreme. 

In 1830 there is another shorter poem, “‘To * , *”’ (op. cit., 
p. 121). ‘Speak not; I am enflamed by one great man on 
earth, to him alone with deep feeling I wake the sound of my 
forgotten lyre. Believe me; what is great on earth differs with 
the thoughts of people. Do successfully an evil deed—you are 
great; fail—and be a scoundrel. . . . Amidst his boundless 
hosts Napoleon was almost a god; beaten in our natal snows 
he was accounted mad. Hearkening to the roar of the waves 
upon the bank, he vanished in distant exile. And then? His 
stormy end has not beclouded our eyes."’ There is here almost 
a degradation of the whole idea but this stage was not to last. 

The next poem ‘‘Napoleon” (op. cit., p. 136) pictures the 
shade of the hero again upon the island stretching out his hands 
clasped as a cross toward his native land. ‘‘ Before him the 
waves murmur and run, and again they come and strike against 
the crags. Like light sails, the clouds sweep over the seas from 
afar. And then the unknown shade looks to that east where 
the new day breaks. There is France, there is his native land, 
the marks of glory, perchance covered in the mist; there amid 
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the war had passed his days. . . . Oh, why are they now ended? 
Farewell, O glory, deceiving friend! A dangerous but yet a 
strange and mighty word. . . . And thesceptre. . . . Napoleon 
has forgotten about you. . . . Although long dead he loves this 


little island, forsaken in the seas, where his dust rotted and was 
eaten by the worms, where he suffered, abandoned by his friends, 
despising fate with the pride of former days, when he stood 
on the bank of the sea, sad as now with his arms crossed. O! 
In his face you still can see the marks of cares, of inner war; 
the swift glance, which startles the weak mind, though strange 
to passion, is full of former thoughts. That gaze, like a tremor, 
has pierced the heart and learned its secret wishes. He still is 
just the same; he wears the same hat, the partner of his life. 
But look; the day has dawned in shafts of light,—there is no 
shade, the crags are empty.’’ Here more clearly than before 
Lermontov emphasizes the self-same qualities of pride, of un- 
swerving confidence and of serene indifference to mankind. 

The most striking of all these poems is, however, the one 
entitled ‘‘St. Helena, ’’ written in 1831 (op. cif., p. 293): ‘‘Let us 
honor with our greeting the solitary isle, where often, buried in 
thought, Napoleon stood on the bank and dreamed of distant 
France! Son of the sea, midst the seas shall be thy grave! 
That is the vengeance for the tortures of such days—The sinful 
land did not deserve that the great life should end within it. 

‘“‘Gloomy exile, sacrifice of treachery and of the blind whim 
of fate, he died, as he lived—without ancestors or descendants, 
conquered, but a hero! He was born by the accidental play of 
fate, and he passed by usasastorm. He was alien to the world; 
all in him was mysterious; the day of his rise and the hour of 
his fall.” 

In this short poem we have again Lermontov’s approxima- 
tion of Napoleon to his demon hero, to the man torn apart from 
his fellows, and unwilling and unable to demean himself to 
associate with them. The language is parallel to that which 
Lermontov uses of himself, a mysterious exile unappreciated, 
abandoned but still a hero, still unswerving in his claims and 
passions. 

In 1832 Lermontov entered the military academy instead of 
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completing the course at the University of Moscow, and for 
some years seems to have written less poetry. At any rate it 
is not until 1840 when the removal of the ashes of Napoleon to 
France was under discussion and was being carried out that 
Lermontov returns to Napoleon. The first poem of this group, 
the ‘‘ Phantom Ship”’ (op. cit., Vol. II, p. 252), is based confess- 
edly on the work of I. Chr. von Zedlitz. 

On a phantom ship without a crew or a captain Napoleon 
speeds over the ocean from St. Helena to France. ‘‘ He is borne 
to dear France, where he left his glory and his throne, his heir 
apparent, and his Old Guard, and as soon as he catches sight of 
his own land in the darkness of night, his heart trembles again 
and his eyes flash with fire. He strides boldly and straight to 
the bank and calls aloud his companions and sternly summons 
his marshals. But the mustached grenadiers sleep in the plain 
where the Elba rustles, under the snow of cold Russia, under the 
hot sands of the pyramids. And the marshals do not hear the 
call; some have perished in battle, others have betrayed him 
and sold their swords. And stamping on the earth he walks 
back and forth in anger and again he calls aloud; he calls his 
beloved son—his support in unstable fate, he promises him half 
the world and will keep only France for himself. But in the 
flower of hope and strength his royal son has perished and long 
the emperor stands alone, awaiting him. He stands and sighs 
until the east grows bright and bitter tears fall from his eyes on 
the cold sand. Then to his phantom ship with his head sunk 
on his breast he goes and with a wave of his hand he starts on his 
return voyage.’” This poem is in reality a contamination of 
two poems by Zedlitz, ‘‘ Der Geisterschiff’’ and ‘‘ Die nachtliche 
Heerschau,’’ but the resulting poem is far more striking than 
either of the sources. From the first Lermontov has borrowed 
the motif of the king in exile on a lonely island returning on the 
phantom ship to his native land and finding that he has been 
entirely forsaken— 

Er sucht seine Stadte und findet sie nicht 
Er sucht die Vélker umher, 

Die, als er gewandelt in Sonnenlicht 

Ihn umwogt wie ein fluthendes Meer. 
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Und er sucht seinen Thron und er ist zerschellt, 
Den er hoch in die Wolken gebaut, 

Von dem er zu seinen Fiissen die Welt, 

Eine dienstbare Scholle, geschaut! 

Er sucht das Kind, seinem Herzen so lieb, 

Dem das Reich er zum Erbe verhiesz; 

Das Erb’ ist verschwunden, dem Kinde blieb 
Selbst der Name nicht, den er ihm liesz. 


It is only by the reference to the golden bees on the white banner 
that we can be sure that Napoleon is really meant and not a 
mythical figure. : 

From the second ballad, Lermontov drew the idea of the fate 
of the different leaders and soldiers but here in the review at 
midnight all the spirits return, from Arabia and Africa, from 
every battlefield and from all the quarters of the world. Like- 
wise the marshals come back at the call of their old leader. 

Lermontov has merged the desolation of the king in the 
first poem with the review of the second and his Napoleon 
becomes even more of a tragic figure, for now the ghost has 
returned from his island to find not even a shade to answer his _ . 
call in France. So he returns sadly to St. Helena without 
meeting any of the friends or family whom he had sought. 
This carries the conception of the exile one step further and 
leaves him alone in the next world as in this. 

The latest of the series, the ‘‘Last New Home”’ (0p. ctt., p. 
297), was written in 1841, the last year of Lermontov's life. The 
poem is a bitter attack on the removal of Napoleon’s body from 
St. Helena to Paris on the ground that the country which had 
betrayed him and which had suffered him, its greatest glory, 
to pass into exile was not worthy to receive back the body of 
him whom they had so light-heartedly spurned. ‘‘Amid the 
last battles, desperate efforts, without understanding your 
shame, you betrayed him like a woman, and handed him over 
like slaves. Deprived of rights and the place of a citizen, he 
took off his shattered crown and cast it away. And he left you 
as a pledge his own son,— You handed the son over to the foes! 
Then loading the hero with shameful chains, they carried him 
from his weeping troops and he died alone and forgotten on a 
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strange crag, beyond the blue seas, alone, tortured with fruitless 
vengeance by silent, proud grief, and like a simple soldier, was 
buried by a hired hand in his travelling coat. . . . But the years 
passed,—and the windy race shouts: ‘Give us the sacred dust! 
He is ours! We, the seed of his great harvest, will bury him in 
the walls which he has saved!’ And he came back to his 
country. Senselessly as before, they crowd and run around 
him and place the remains in a splendid sarcophagus in the noisy 
capital. The late desire is crowned with success! And chang- 
ing their pleasure, the crowd which trembled before him, stamps 
with their satisfied laugh. And I am sad, when I think that now 
the sacred silence is broken around him who sought in his wilder- 
ness so greedily, so many years for rest and peace! And if the 
soul of the leader comes to see his new grave, where his ashes 
rest, what dissatisfaction will stir in him at the sight! How he 
will mourn in sadness for the hot island under the heaven of the 
distant lands where he was guarded by the unconquered ocean, 
as great as he was great!’’ 

This last stanza casts into high relief Lermontov’s conception 
of Napoleon. Here is no ordinary man, no general. It is an 
exile, a man of whom the world was not worthy. Napoleon 
becomes almost a supernatural being as the young Russian poet 
thinks of his soul wandering over the desolate crags of St. 
Helena where he has drained to the end the bitter cup of human 
forgetfulness and ingratitude. To Lermontov Napoleon be- 
comes just as the Demon or Pechorin a symbol of the tragedy of 
life, of the misunderstandings which mar the noblest career, and 
while he mentions the triumphs of Russia, he looks at Napoleon 
not as a well-conquered foe but as a true romantic hero, suffering 
undeserved punishment but remaining to the end and beyond 
the grave proud and unbending among all his trials and hard- 
ships. Napoleon’s career was romantic to the last degree; it 
contained all those elements that would appeal to Lermontov, 
and it is small wonder then that the Russian poet took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to turn the great French Emperor into 
a symbol of the aspirations and fears of his own soul. The little 
island in the midst of the limitless ocean, the final home of him 
who had marched proudly from continent to continent, all 
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showed that Napoleon too was an exile persecuted by the world; 
- and this was enough to endear him to Lermontov and give him 
a place with Byron and all the other romantic characters at 
home and abroad in the pantheon of the poet where there was 
reserved a place for all those who had learned to look with 
proud indifference upon the wills of men and who endured 
without remorse all the attacks and sneers of the petty, the 
small and the disaffected. In Napoleon Lermontov could see 
those qualities which he admired and it is a Napoleon with those 
qualities emphasized that Lermontov pictures in his different 
poems, not the great emperor nor the great leader, but the soul 
which met a tragic fate and remained true to itself and its 
destiny. 


CLARENCE A. MANNING 
CocumBia UNIVERSITY 
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ESTEBAN MARTIN (OR MARTINEZ): AUTO, COMO 
SAN JUAN FUE CONCEBIDO (1528) 


OR a number of reasons this playlet deserves to be rescued 
from about four centuries of oblivion. One of these 
reasons is its early date and its extraordinary rarity, only a 
single copy of any edition being known today. Plays of this 
kind, even when preserved in more than one or two copies, are 
few. If one excepts the collected works of those who might be 
called the great sixteenth-century ‘‘professionals,’’ namely 
Encina, Torres Naharro, Lucas Fernandez, Diego Sanchez de 
Badajoz, the number of plays in suelfa-form by ‘‘amateurs”’ is 
very small and many are known only by their titles, preserved 
by the contemporary Regestrum of Fernan Colon, by the tndices 
of the Inquisition or by some chance mention elsewhere. This 
auto's stage-directions and implied details of performance are a 
welcome addition to our meager knowledge of early sixteenth- 
century staging; notable also is the early use of the name bobo; 
and there are points of interest in its dramatic technique and in 
its versification. 
The auto was first mentioned by Moratin ! who described as 
follows an edition of Burgos, 1528, probably the first: 


‘‘Auto de como san Juan fue concebido, y ansimesmo el 
nacimiento de san Juan. Entran en él las personas siguientes. 
Primeramente un pastor, Zacarias, santa Isabel, un angel 
llamado Gabriel, dos vecinos del pueblo, un muchacho, Josef, 
nuestra Senora, una parienta de Zacarias, una comadre, una 
muger, un bobo, un sacerdote. Agora nuevamente hecho por 
Esteban Martinez, vecino de Castromocho. Burgos, en casa 
de Juan de Junta ano de 1528.”’? 

1 Orégenes, Obras, 1830, I, 159. 

2 It is possible that Moratin’s spelling of the author’s name, which in the later 
edition appears as Martin, is due to a misreading, or to a possible (and not unusual) 
misprint in the lost text, connecting the first syllable of vezino with the last of the 
proper name, and repeating it. 
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Whether any copy of this edition is still extant I do not 
know. None is available in the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, 
the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, the British Museum, the 
Munich Staatsbibliotek, the former Hofbibliotek of Vienna, or 
the library of the Hispanic Society, New York. With the 
exception of one library, this also applies to a probably later, 
undated edition, formerly the property of D. Pascual de Gay- 
angos, now R. 13715 of the Madrid Biblioteca Nacional. This 
print is the basis of the present text. It is bound in rather 
coarse brick-red leather, plain-tooled. The leaves, roughly 
trimmed by an unskilful hand, measure about 1314 X 19 cm. 
There are 8 sheets, unnumbered, signatures Aij—Aiij—Aiiij. 
On the right side of each sheet, in the upper right-hand corner, 
are written large numerals in black ink from 13 to 20. In the 
middle of the lower margin of the title-page is the stamp of 
Pascual de Gayangos, in the lower middle of the right-hand 
margin that of the Biblioteca Nacional. The title is framed in 
a coarsely-joined design representing, above and below, a con- 
ventionalized tree with branches cut, inside a winding banderole; 
on right and left a similar tree, thicker, inside a winding vine. 
About one third of the space inside the frame is occupied by 
_ three separate figures, blurred by wear, viz., two women in 
flowing garments and high fan-shaped collars, looking toward 
the figure of a king, with crown, scepter and ermine mantle, 
standing between them. The figure at the reader’s left bears 
presumably a falcon on her left hand, the figure on the right is 
pointing with the right hand. The title reads as follows: 

q Aqui comiensa el / Auto, como San Juan fue concebido: 
y /como nra Sefiora fue a visitar a santa I- / sabel: y el Naci- 
miento de Sa Juan. En / tra en el vn Pastor: Zacarias: santa 
Isa-/bel: vn Angel llamado Gabriel: dos ve- / zinos de el pueblo: 
vn muchacho: Josef: /nra Sefiora: vn pariente de Zacarias: 
y / vna Comadre: vna muger: vn Bobo: vn /Sacerdote. Assi 
mismo van vn Romance / de la degollacio de san Juan. Y vnas 
ca-/ ciones para la noche de Navidad: con otras ca- / ciones 
muy devotas. Nuevame- / te hecho por Estevan Martin vezi / 
no de Castro Mocho. // 


The first three words are in large type. Title-page and text 
are in black letter throughout. The playlet proper, beginning 
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on the reverse of the title-page, ends on the bottom of what 
would be page nine, counting in the title-page. It is followed 
by a number of lyrics which are not reprinted here: 


1. Romance de San Juan Batista (s#c) 
El santo san Juan Batista 
Precursor del soberano, . . . 
2. Esta cancion primera se canta al tono de aquella que dize: 
En el valle Ines. 
En Belen Ines 
Vi a Dios gimiendo: . 
3. ts cancion al tono de aquella que dize: Silvia primero as 
e ver. 
Ven Silvio, si quieres ver 
toda la Corte del Cielo, .. . 
4. Otra cancion al tono, que dize: de Pascuala soy amado. 
De Maria estoy pasmado, 
que es donzella, y tiene esposo: . . . 
5. Otra al tono de: Zagala mal me agrada. 
Zagala mas me agradays 
que todas las del aldea, .. . 
6. Cancion. 
De donde vienes Pedruelo? 
Sabes de do vengo Pabro? .. . 
7. Cancion. 
Quien nunca vio Pastorcico 
sin mas ganado, ni apero.. . 
8. Cancion. 
Muy bien os esta el sayal, 
divinamente canpea.. . 
9. Villancico. 
No vine yo pecadores, 
a buscar contento aqui: 
penas, y dolores si. 
10. Otra cancion de la Madalena al tono de: Vuestros cabellos 
nor. 
Estos cabellos Senor 
por mi bien mis ojos vieron: . . 
11. Glosa que dize: De mil ansias rodeado, aplicada a la passion 
de nuestro Senor Jesu Cristo. 
Estando Cristo enclavado 
de mil acotes dessecho, .. . 


This print, not mentioned by Gallardo, Salva or Heredia, is 
briefly described by La Barrera, who also owned a copy of it.’ 


® Catdlogo, p. 237. Whether this was the same copy as that of Gayangos I do 
not know. 
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Nothing appears to be known of the author. His place of 
residence, Castromocho, is described by Madoz ‘ as having 1185 
inhabitants, in the diocese of Palencia. 

The author throughout has very closely followed the biblical 
narrative (Luke 1-2). Zacharias burns incense and the people 
are praying outside (Luke 1, 9-10). The angel speaks to him 
almost literally the words of the Bible (Luke 1, 13-17; 19-20). 
The people again are heard (Luke 1,21). The author introduces 
a boy not mentioned in the Scriptures but Isabel again reverts 
to the Word (Luke 1, 24-25). Naturally the annunciation to 
Mary is passed over, and the author makes her dutifully ask 
Joseph’s leave for the journey into the hill-country (en la 
montana; Luke 1, 39). A devout but non-Biblical touch is the 
utter absence of weariness in Mary on the rough, familiar way. 
She is greeted by Elizabeth with the salutation (Luke 1, 42-44). 
Mary’s answer is much less elaborate, however, than that in 
the Bible, and direct and practical instead, seeing that Elizabeth 
does not have to wait several months (Luke 1, 57) before the 
great event. The homely references to the swaddling clothes 
(. 324 ff.), the errand to the comadre, Elizabeth retiring to the 
camara, whence her complaints may be heard, while the comadre 
is frying milk-toast, and succumbing to its temptation: all is 
freely sketched in by the author. And so are their pride and 
gratitude for the baby, the eager curiosity of the relative, and 
the cancion that is sung. With the circumcision we return to 
authority (Luke 1, 59-68), ending with the very verse of the 
Vulgate. 

Although the Spanish dramatists do not seem to have been 
always equally eager to conform to Biblical authority in every 
detail (at any rate not as timorously as the dramatists of the 
Reformation in northern countries),5 the attitude of Esteban 
Martin (or Martinez) seems to have been the usual one in 
early sixteenth-century Spain. Hernan Lopez de Yanguas had 
the apposite Bible-references printed in the margin of his 
Egloga en loor de la Natividad. Sebastian de Horozco carefully 

4 Diccionario geogréfico de Espafia, Madrid, 1845-50. 

§ Cf. for instance The German dramatist of the sixteenth-century and his Bsble, in 
Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Ass. of America, Vol. 34, 1919, 475 ff. 

® Cf. Kohler, Sieben Spantsche dramatische Eklogen, Dresden, 1911, p. 192 ff.; 


Yanguas also quoted many passages from the Bible in his Auto sacramental: Cf. 
Cotarelo, El primer auto sacramental, etc. Rev. de archivos, Vol. 7, 1902, 255. 
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explained which characters he had added to the Bible-story in 
his Representacton . . . de la famosa historia de Ruth’ (a bobo 
and a ganan among them “para que la representacion sea mas 
sabrosa’’) and insisted upon his fidelity ‘“‘en lo sustancial.” 
And we only have to remember the horrific story told by Pedro 
Mexia about the ancient dramatist ‘‘Theodoro,’’ who was 
struck blind for attempting to dramatize a Bible-story (in a 
“‘heathen’’ drama, to be sure), in order to realize the sense of 
responsibility that a sixteenth-century dramatist might feel in 
such matters.* The bobo, of course, whose part was no doubt 
much more lively (cf. /. 435) than the text indicates * must be 
credited—or charged—to the author. As far as we know at 
present the bobo here appears for the first time © thus named in 
the history of the Spanish stage, although as plain shepherd he 
may be traced further back." It may be noted that this 
playlet, unlike many of its time (even when not of the género 
pastorsl), ends without a song. The rather meager lyrical bit it 
contains, however (436 ff.), serves the interesting purpose of 
bridging the lapse of seven days between the birth and the 
circumcision. 

The text reveals the presence on the open-air stage of an 
altar, the house of Zacharias, probably represented by the 
pavellon (after 387), materials for building a fire (336), a stove 
of some kind and a frying-pan, not to mention the milk-toast. 

The prologue is written in six-line coplas de pie quebrado 
(aabccb) common enough in sixteenth-century introttos, but the 
play itself is divided into approximately equal parts, the first in 
quintillas (abaab) from line 61 to 266; the second in octavas 

1 Cancionero, Sevilla, 1874, p. 195 ff. 

® Mexia, Sslva de varia leccién, ca. 1540, L. III, Cap. IIII, p. 754 of Antwerp, 
Bellerus, 1603 edition. 

* Even so it is still rudimentary and Creizenach (Gesch. d. neueren dramas, Vol. 
3, 1923, 40), depending merely on the mention of a bobo in the title-page as given by 
Moratin, evidently overestimated his importance. 

1°The Auto nuevo del santo nacimiento de Cristo of Juan Pastor, according to 
Moratin (Orfgenes), was dated 1§28, but in his list Morat{n places it after Esteban 
Martin’s auto. Some other early examples of the designation bobo occur in Pastor’s 
Farsa de Lucrecia (s.a.), Palau's Farsa Salamantina (first known edition 1552, but 
no doubt older) in the first known entremés, the Entremés de las esteras (Rouanet, 


Vol. 2, 43 f.), in the Farsa Hamada Rosiela, 1558, etc. 
Cf. Crawford, The Pastor and bobo, etc. Romanic Rev., Vol. 2, 1911, 376 ff. 
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(abba; acca) from 267 to the end, excepting, of course, the 
cancion (abb; abb). As a rule the rhymes are satisfactory, 
except 100 (corrupt line?). In several cases the rhyme requires 
that the last consonant of the corresponding word be slurred: 
117: Jacob—yo; 282: Zacarias—sentiria; 484: fiat—dia. In 
one case a word rhymes with itself (383-384). There is one 
orphan-line (458). Overflow is noticeably frequent: 62, 63, 86, 
114, 144, 158, 159, 164, 177, 188, 296, 298, 326, 376, 390, 396, 
426, 454, 458, 497. 

Dramatizations of the life of John the Baptist in various 
countries outside of Spain have been fairly numerous and 
seem to have centered on the more obvious dramatic values of 
the story of John, for instance, his fearless preaching, the 
baptism of Christ, the conflict with Herod, the banquet and 
Salome’s dance and the decollation. In Spain a probably 
incomplete list would include two of the numerous plays claimed 
by Vasco Diaz Tanco de Fregenal in the preface to his Jardin 
del alma christiana (1553), v1z., ‘‘ El auto del baptismo celebrado 
en el rio Jordan por N.S.” and ‘‘EI auto de cuando Herodes 
mando degollar a sant Juan.”’* The Madrid auto-manuscript 
published by Rouanet contains an ‘‘ Auto de la degollacién de 
Sant Juan Bautista.’’"* An unidentified Bautismo de San Juan 
is reported by Sanchez Arjona (E! teatro en Sevilla, 1898, p. 
281) to have been performed in Seville, in 1571, by Diego de 
Tejado. To the end of the sixteenth century probably be- 
longs an ‘‘Auto de la degollacion de sant Jhoan,’’ the first 
of twelve manuscript autos and comedias in a volume exam- 
ined by Salva in the library of the Duque of Osuna.” In 
1604 there appeared in Salamanca an anonymous ‘‘ Auto de 
la Institucién del Santisimo Sacramento, con el nacimiento y 

8 Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, Vols. 1-3, discusses a number of 
Bapttst-dramas and performances in the Middle Ages and part of the sixteenth 
century. A Portuguese Johannes (1553) by Diogo de Teive may be noted. C. Mi- 
chaelis, Autos portugueses, Madrid, 1922, p. 106 mentions an Auto do Nascimento de 
S. Jo&o e visttagao de Santa Isabel (1605) by Fernao Mendes. 

8 Salv4, Catdlogo, 1, 429. 

“ Nr. 35. Rouanet (vol. IV, 220) also mentions two Latin school-plays on the 
Baptist, written about 1600 by Portuguese authors. 


4 Salv4, 1, 366. In Rocamora’s Catdélogo abreviado, nr. 458. The volume con- 
tains one play of 1582 and the date 1590 appears on another. 
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vida de San Juan Bautista,’’ which was later reprinted at 
Seville and was placed on the Index in 1640.'* A few years 
later was written an auto entitled ‘‘El Nacimiento de San Juan 
Bautista’”’ by D. Diego Villegas!’ and to the seventeenth 
century also belong several comedias, namely, .“‘La degollacion 
de San Juan Bautista’’ by D. Guillem de Castro (f 1631); 
“El Lucero del sol, San Juan Baptista,’’ the latter play in the 
handwriting of the bookseller Matias Martinez, with some notes 
by D. Francisco de Rojas;'* ‘El lucero eclipsado, San Juan 
Bautista, 6 la historia tragica, espectaculo triste y muerte 
lastimosa del gran precursor de Cristo, San Juan Bautista’’ * 
by Sebastian Francisco de Medrano. Finally mention should 
be made of an auto sacramental by Cristobal de Monroy y Silva, 
entitled ‘‘San Juan Bautista.’’ Two manuscripts cannot be 
assigned any date, one mentioned by Rocamora among the 
Osuna-manuscripts and probably lost before the Osuna collection 
reached the Biblioteca Nacional,2° and another, in Huerta’s 
catalogue.”! 

There is sufficient evidence in this list to prove that in 
Spain the life of John the Baptist, although not one of the great 
Biblical themes, has received a not inconsiderable amount of 
attention. At least three of the Spanish Baptist-plays are 
concerned with the story of his birth. Although the aufo of 
Esteban Martinez dramatizes only the birth, circumcision and 
naming of John, there might be a temptation to suggest its 
identity with the auto: ‘‘el bautismo de San Juan Bautista” 

16 Alenda y Mira, Catdlogo, Boletin de la Real Acad. esp., Vol. §, 1918, 216. 

17 Written for Pedro de Valdés, and dated Seville, May 7, 1610. Cf. Paz y 
Melia, Catdlogo, nr. 2268; Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, MS. 15.631. 

18 Paz y Melia, nr. 1918. According to Durdn there is a connection between the 
two last-mentioned plays. 

19 Milan 1631 and Madrid 1631. La Barrera, Catélogo, p. 560, suggests that 
this may be the printed version of the manuscript play just mentioned. 

* Rocamora, nr. 104: ‘‘ Nacimiento de S, Juan Bautista.” 

"Ap. Alenda, i.c., Vol. 9, 282, entitled ‘‘San Juan Bautista.” A manuscript 
play of Lanini: ‘‘E] Nacimiento del Alba para que naciese el sol"’ (1701), is probably 
a Christmas-play. In 1722 José Vicente Ort{ y Mayor composed an oratorio in 
Valencia, ‘A la Natividad del glorioeo Precursor san Juan Bautista.’’ (Salva, Vol. 
I, 472.) 

*% Outside of the Peninsula only one instance of the treatment of the birth of 
John is known to me, vis., a short playlet in ballad-stanza taken down in Rome about 
1400. Cf. Creizenach, Vol. 1, 2d ed., 339, and Vattasso, Studs e testi, Vol. 4, 67 ff. 
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performed in the monastery of St. Paul at Valladolid in 1527 to 
celebrate the baptism of Philip, son of Charles V.2. However, 
apart from the fact that this auto probably treated of the 
baptism of Christ by John and contrary to a generally implied 
or expressed acceptance of this auto as a drama,” there is as 
yet no proof that it was more than the kind of presentation by 
pictures, tmagenes de bulto or dumb show which was customary 
on such occasions. The term auto does not, of course, imply 
acted or spoken drama. 

No changes have been made in the original except in the 
following points: the abbreviated names of the characters have 
been printed in full throughout or supplied where lacking; 
ligatures, except on the title-page, have been solved; no dis- 
tinction is made between long and short s; the sign r has been 
uniformly spelled y; a few capitals have replaced lower case 
type at the beginning of sentences. The stage-directions have 
been printed in italics. The punctuation, which is remarkably 
full, stands unaltered. No effort has been made to supply 
accents or diacritical signs, which are entirely lacking. Only 
the metrical lines are counted in the numbering. 


{Col. 1.] { Comienca la Obra. 


Pastor. DIos mantenga, 
yo en ora buena venga 
oy dia del Santo Juan 
Dios os de muchos prazeres: 
o hideputas mugeres, 5 
y que sentadas que estan: 
montas que 
aunque me ven, que llegue 
leno de polvo, y cansado, 
que dizen: llegate aqui, 10 
no tienen duelo de mi, 
hideputas que cuydado. 
33 Sandoval, Historia del emperador Carlos V, Vol. 1, 619. 
™ Moratin, Orfgenes, anno 1528; La Barrera, p. 594; Ticknor (Spanish trans- 
lation), Vol. 2, 130; Cotarelo, Estudios de htstoria iteraria, Madrid, 1901, Vol. 1, 204; 
Kohler, I.c., p. 81 f.; Alenda, Boletin R. Ac. esp., Vol. 3, 1916, 389; N. Alonso Cor- 
tes, El teatro en Valladolid, Madrid, 1923, p. 9; and even Creizenach, Vol. 3, 1923, 
39. 
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Quien viniesse, 

y botija no traxesse, 

a oyr tales maytines: 
aunque lo ayays de dar, 
aqui traygo de almorzar: 
que no aguardo a ruynes, 
y astrosas. 

Como miran las mocosas, 
y los cabecimordidos 


con sus grandes presunciones: 


pos mira aca los mamones, 
cuales estan esparzidos 

tan vfanos. 

No parecen son milanos 
hanbrientos por comer pollos 
mal afio, y quien les echasse 
(y vn poco se descuydasse) 
vna dozena de bollos: 

bien podria 

quedarse por vida mia, 

sin comer bollo, ni bolla 
(con el gran Sol me derrito) 
quiero beber vn poquito, 
porque me duele la cholla. 
Y os dire, 

a que vine, y allegue 

a este negro Mercado: 
ruyn sea quien parlare, 

y tanbien quien me mirare, 
hasta que lo tenga habrado: 
por ser dia 

ocupado, parecia, 

que deve onbre abreviar: 

y digo, que lo an de her, 
creo, que a mi parecer 

que lo tengo de acertar: 

Si, Si, Si. 

Representaran aqui, 

segun que lugo veran, 
como ya Ileno de dias 
engendro el buen Zacarias 
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a su hijo el santo Juan, 
segun siento: 

y tanbien su Nacimiento, 
y como va a saludar 
nuestra Sefiora a su prima: 
sobre mi cabeca encima 

lo pongo, y quiero callar. 


{ Entra Zacarias, y dize. 
Inpossible es ya pensar 
a mi, que soy Zacarias, 
que pueda yo ya engendrar 
hijos, para descansar, 
ya despues de tantos dias. 
Pues quien vee a mi muger 
toda la cara arrugada, 
dira: que no puede ser, 
que hijo pueda tener, 
ni que se vea prenada. 
Yo te suplico Sefior, 
que perdones los pecados 
(aunque indino pecador) 
que tu Pueblo sin temor 
ante ti tienen obrados. 
Y Sefior pues es razon, 
segun que lo ordenaste; 
venga ya la Redencion, 
para librar de passion 
este Pueblo, que criaste. 
Venga Sefior ya tu hijo, 
segun esta prometido: 
a librarnos del letijo, 
y darnos el regozijo, 
que teniamos perdido. 
Bien sera, yrme a vestir 
mis ropas sin mas tardar, 
y vistiendome salir: 
para el encienso esparzir 
a mi Dios en el Altar. 
No me devo detener: 
ni se cufre esperar punto, 
muchacho venme a poner, 
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lo que e de menester: 
pues esta ya el Pueblo junto. 95 


| Aqua se viste las ropas de Sacerdote, y toma encienso, y se va al Altar. 
Isabel. Mis pecados ciertamente 
[Aij, r0., col. 2.]_  y mis culpas sin medida 

son causa, que no consiente, 

que me permita la gente, 

que dentro en el Tenplo esta. 100 

Por aver sido maiiera, 

todos me Ilaman maldita: 

y me echan para fuera: 

y Si enprefiara, y pariera, 

no fuera por tal escrita. 105 

Y pues Dios lo quiere assi, 

yo soy dello muy contenta: 

que quica lo mereci, 

que me tratassen a mi 

contino con tal afrenta. 110 

Y pues lo mas de los dias 

tengo ya casi bivido, 

con estas angustias mias 

en casa de Zacarias 

estare: que es mi marido. II5 
Uno del Pueblo. O Sefior Dios de Abrahan 

y de Isaac, y de Jacob 

libranos del grande afan: 

danos vino, danos pan, 

assi te lo ruego yo. 120 

Libranos del mal ageno, 

danos salud muchos dias: 

confirmanos en lo bueno: 

que por malo me condeno 

segun las maldades mias. 125 


Otro del pueblo. Sefior a la clara vemos, 

que nunca bien te servimos, 

antes sienpre te ofendimos, 

y dos mil males hazemos, 

y pensamos: y dezimos, 130 
[Aij, vo., col. 1.) Y no curamos de ti, 

que nos das sienpre provechos, 
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antes me parece a mi, 

que dos mil vezes bolvi 

a los pecados ya hechos. 135 
Zacarias. Assi sea dispergida 

mi oracion con paciencia, 

Sefior como es esparzida 

esta mistura encendida 

delante de tu presencia. 140 

Para que segun conviene 

teniendo de nos memoria, 

aunque el demonio pene, 

quites la pena que tiene 

el onbre, y le des la gloria. 145 


] Agus aparece el Angel a Zacarias, y el muestra grande temor. 
| Ne temas de mi venida 


Zacarias, que es razon, 
ya segun que es ofrecida 
muchas vezes, ya es oyda 
muy de cierto tu oracion. 150 
Tu muger concebira 
prestamente sin letijo, 
y vn hijo parira, 
y Juan por nonbre terna: 
di, que el Angel te lo dixo. 155 
Con el hijo que ternas, 
que pondra espanto a la gente, 
entre ti te gozaras 
mucho, y descubriras 
el alegria patente. 160 
Y digote, que avra 
[Aij, vo., col. 2.]_ entre otras muchas gentes, 
cuando este nacera, 
alegria, y que sera 
muy mayor a sus parientes. 165 
Predicara con prudencia 
a las gentes con amor 
de contino penitencia, 
y que linpien la conciencia: 
porque viene el Salvador. 170 
Y vino no bebera, 
que sera cosa de espanto, 
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Angel. 
[Aiij, ro., col. 1.] 


Uno del pueblo. 


{ 


ee -P 


Otro cd 2t pueblo. 


% 


ni sidra: y el tal sera 
en su madre, do estara, 
lleno de Espiritu Santo. 
Y a muchos convertira 
de los hijos de Israel 
al Sefior, porque verna 
con lo que predicara 
este hijo de Isabel. 
Y tanbien vendra primero 
que el Sefior algunos dias 
este santo Pregonero 
en virtud, segun que creo, 
y espiritu de Elias. 
Y verna para tornar 
al onbre rudo discreto, 
y tanbien a aparejar 
al Sefior, con predicar, 
el pueblo mucho perfeto. 
Como lo podre saber? 
oO que gentil aparejo, 
que hijo yo e de tener? 
no me puedo ya mover 
lleno de canas, y viejo? 
Yo soy Gabriel sin dudar 
que estoy ante Dios contino: 
y vine por te hablar, 
y tanbien por declarar 
este mysterio divino. 
Mira, que mudo estaras 
pues no quisiste creer, 
y palabra no hablaras, 
hasta que cunplir veras 
esto, que tiene de ser. 
En verdad estoy pasmado: 
y no basta mi juyzio, 
a pensar como a tardado, 
(pues esta el pueblo juntado) 
Zacarias en su oficio. 
Y tanbien me maravillo, 
como se tarda en salir, 
esperemos vn poquillo, 
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que ya no puedo cufrillo:. 
si no sale, avre me de yr. 215 


| Sale Zacarias mudo, y dize por sefias, aver visto vision. 

Uno del pueblo. Veys, que no puede hablar 

para dar la bendicion! 

osaria yo apostar, 

que le aparecio al Altar 

quicas alguna vision. 220 
Otro del pueblo. Si, que por sefias parece, 

declararnos, que la vio: 

pues que mudo permanece, 

sin duda algo se ofrece, 

y la sefia aparecio. 225 


J Agus se va el Pueblo. 
Muchacho. Pues que ya es acabada 
[Aiij, ro., col. 2.} la semana de servir: 
y mi sefior no oye nada, 
que vamos a la posada 
por sefias quiero dezir. 230 


4 Aqut se van a la posada, y dize santa Isabel. 

Sefior porque lo haze assi, 

que no habla a su muger? 

no se, cuando mereci, 

no haga cura de mi. 

como lo suele hazer. 235 
Muchacho. Sefiora no se que vio 

en el Tenplo estotro dia, 

que luego el hablar perdio: 

y despues nunca hablo. 

no sabemos, que seria. 240 
Isabel. Pues mi Dios assi lo ordena 

yo soy muy contenta dello, 

sea todo en ora buena, 

que no siento dello pena, 

y darle e gracias por ello. 245 


Y Aqus se entran, y sale santa Isabel’diziendo. 
Pues el Sefior a querido, 
que pudiesse concebir, 
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el denuesto recebido, 

no podra ser repetido, 

y dexarme an de seguir. 250 

No me Ilamaran maifiera, 

no tendre pena infinita, 

ya no me echaran afuera, 

ya no diran: muera, muera: 

que no pare la maldita. 255 
[Aiij, vo., col. 1.) La gente desmesurada, 

que bive por estos valles, 

como me vean prefiada 

tan vieja dessemejada, 

correranme porlas calles. 260 

En casa me quiero estar, 

no quiero fuera salir: 

aqui me quiero encerrar, 

y bivir, y descansar 

hasta el tienpo del parir. 265 


q Aqui pide licencia la Maria a Josef, para yr a visttar a santa Isabel. 
Licencia quiero pedir 
a Josef mi amado esposo, 
y con fervor sin reposo 
a Jerusalen partir. 
Por saludar, y servir 270 
a mi prima enla montaifia, 
cosa sera muy estrajia 
a mi parienta el parir. 


Josef. Que hazeys sefiora mia, 
en que hazeys exercicio? 275 
Mar‘ia. Sefior a vuestro servicio 


estoy, como antes solia: 

Grande merced sentiria, 

alcancar licencia del, 

para yr a ver a Isabel 280 

la muger de Zacarias. 

Josef . Parta mi querida esposa, 

y mire, no se detenga, 

sino que muy presto venga, 
que su ausencia me es penosa: 285 
Esta yda es trabajosa, 

[Ai‘sj, v0., col. 2.] porque ay asperas vias: 
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{ Aqut se parte la Maria, y dise yendo. 


Isabel. 


Maria. 
[Aliij ro., col. 1.] 


Isabel. 
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hasta yr a Zacarias, 
es carrera muy fregosa. 


Muchas vezes e venido 
otras por este camino, 

y cansada de contino 

del trabajo recebido: 

y agora no e sentido 

cosa alguna al caminar. 
En casa me quiero entrar 
de mi cufiado querido. 
Dios os salve prima mia 
Isabel mucho querida! 

Y vos seays bien venida 
preciosa virgen Maria: 
Soys bendita cada dia 
entre todas las mugeres, 
y el fruto que parieres, 
lo es, y siempre seria. 

Y de donde me a venido, 
visitarme con fervor 

la madre de mi Seijior, 

sin se lo aver merecido? 
Luego prima que mi oydo 
vuestra salva recibio: 

el infante se alegro 

en mis entrafias metido: 
Soys muy bienaventurada 
prima, en aver creydo 

al mensajero venido: 

sin que dudassedes nada. 

Mi anima dedicada 

al Sefior engrandecio, 

mi espiritu se alegro 

en Dios mi salud preciada. 
Bueno sera aparejar 

mi sefiora los pajiales, 
porque veo ya seiiales 

de su parto sin dudar. 

Sin que los vays a mercar 
sefiora, los tengo alli, 
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Una muger. 


Isabel. 
Muger. 


Maria. 


Muchacho. 


[Aiiij ro., col. 2.] 


Cornadre. 


Si son aquellos que vi: 
no tenemos que buscar. 
La Comadre Ilamen luego 
que siento ser menester: 
no se deven detener, 
vayan presto: yo lo ruego. 
Mientras enciendo el fuego 
muchacho vela a llamar, 
di: que venga sin tardar, 
y que venga luego, luego. 
Espero yo en mi Sefior 
aquel alto Rey del Cielo, 
que la librara enel suelo 
prima mia de dolor. 
No tengays ningun temor, 
supliquemos a Dios Padre, 
que muy presto os haga madre 
del que sera Precursor. 


{ Va a Uamar a la Comadre, y dize. 


Quiero primero llamar 
a sefiora buenos dias! 
la muger de Zacarias 
os enbia a suplicar, 
que luego querays llegar, 
donde esta sin diferir 
sabed, que quiere parir: 
y no se deve tardar. 

Que me dizes hijo, hijo? 
O Sefior Dios de Israel 
que esta prefiada Isabel? 
nunca tal cosa se dixo: 
O que grande regozijo 
que tendran con su prefiez: 
a cabo de su vejez, 
y mayor si pare hijo. 
Vamos luego, no tardemos 
pues tanto es menester, 
no me quiero detener: 
porque con tienpo lleguemos: 
Plega a Dios, que la hallemos 
buena: no venimos tarde: 
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Mi sefiora Dios os guarde, 
que muy pocas lo sabemos. 
En esta camara entremos 370 
sefiora, si soys servida, 
y la orden buscaremos, 
para que seays parida. 
Seays sefiora venida 
en buen punto a mi posada: 375 
que bien estays desseada, 
entremos por vuestra vida. 
Entretanto yo sefiora 
quiero a mi Dios suplicar, 
tenga por bien de os librar 380 
desse parto en esta ora. 
Yo tanbien quiero a la ora 
en bueltas de tantas quexas, 
hazer algunas torrejas 
como buena servidora. 385 


Y Aqut se entran todos en el pavellon, y queda la muger, 
y dise. | 
Que haze de cheriar, 
mucho la sarten se quexa, 
quiero ver esta torreja 
a que sabe: sin tardar. 
Ya me podria amargar, 390 
y causalo la manteca: 
el que la come, no peca: | 
otras dos queiro provar. ‘ 
{ Sale la Comadre con el niiio. ; 
Sefiora salga aca fuera | 
presto, que tenemos hijo: 395 
hagan todos regozijo, 
que es parida la majfiera: 
Nunca tal cosa se viera, 
sefiora tomaldo vos: | 
Bendito vengas de Dios 400 
a aparejar la carrera. 
Regozijense las gentes 
con este nifio nacido: 
© mensajero venido 
de parte de quien tu sientes. 405 
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Pariente. 


[Aiiij vo., col. 2.] 
Bobo. 


Pariente. 


Muger. 


Pariente. 


Bobo. 


Maria. 


Los vezinos, y parientes 
a ver vengan mi sobrino, 
regozijense contino: 
pues no ay inconvenientes. 
Dezidnos de quien procede, 
hazer tantas alegrias 
en casa de Zacarias? 
de nuevo que aver puede: 
por mi vida alla me Ilegue, 
que no lo puedo cufrir: 
Pues yo quiero tanbien yr 
por mi vida aca no quede. 
Dezidme, de que procede, 
que tengays tanto plazer: 
Lleguese, y podralo ver, 
y tambien se alegraria. 
Vos sabreys con alegria 
que tenemos regozijo, 
porque a parido vn hijo 
mi sefiora en este dia. 
O caso tan de notar, 
que pariesse tal muger, 
que semejante plazer 
no se deve de callar: 
Cantemos sin mas tardar: 
pues tenemos tal Infante: 
Por mi fe yo tanbien cante, 
y que tengo de saltar. 


Cancion. 
Pues que Dios tal hijo dio 
al bueno de Zacarias, 
hagan todos alegrias. 


Pues la que nunca paria, 
agora un hijo pario: 
hagan todos como yo, 


Oy, que es el otavo dia. 
bien sera sin dilatarlo, 
vamos, a circuncidarlo: 
pues hazerlo convenia. 
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Isabel. Hagase sefiora mia. 
Vamos todos prestamente. 445 
[Col. 1.] y llevemos el presente, 
como hazerse solia. 
Sacerdote. Como se a de llamar 
el infante, que traeys? 
Pariente. Zacarias le llameys, 450 


en ello no ay que dudar: 
no le devemos quitar 
el nombre: que tiene el padre: 


Isabel. No, que porque bien le cuadre, 
Juan se deve intitular. 455 
Pariente. Sefiora no hallo yo 


en vuestro linaje, ni siento, 

quien se llame, ni llamo 

esse nonbre, que nonbro: 

y crea, que no la miento. 460 
A su padre preguntemos 

sefiora, si le parece 

por sefias pues que se ofrece: 

el nonbre que le pondremos. 


{ Por sefias preguntan al padre, como le llamaran: y pide por sefias una 
escrivania, y escrivio su nonbre. 


Muchacho. Segun que las sefias haze 465 

mi buen sefior Zacarias, 

el nos pide escrivanias, 
darselas luego me plaze. 
Y porque no se enbarace 
la pronta circuncision: 470 | 
lean presto esse renglon, | 
veran: lo que satisfaze. 


[Col. 2.] [Dice el] Letrero: 
A lo que me preguniays, 
y demt saber quereys: 
su propio nonbre Juan es: ' 


= 


Bobo. A las gentes pone espanto 
este secreto ecelente, 4 
que tenemos al presente: 475 ‘ 
este nifio es algun santo. \ 
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Pariente. Y yo me pienso otro tanto 
que es este algun secreto, 
sin duda que lo prometo, 
ca de temor me quebranto. 480 
Zacarias. Sefior que el mundo criaste 
solamente en dezir fiat: 
doyte gracias este dia, 
pues mi lengua desataste: 
Y tales cosas obraste, 485 
por librar al pecador: 
yo te doy gracias Sefior, 
por el bien que me enbiaste. 
Pariente. O casos tan de notar, 
© casos tan ecelentes, 490 
ponen espanto a las gentes, 
si se ponen a pensar. 
Dezid, quieros preguntar: 
no penseys, que estoy borracho, 
quien pensays este muchacho 495 
es: y que tiene de obrar? 
Zacarias. Benedictus dominus Deus 
Israel, quia visitavit, et fecit re- 
demptionem plebis sue. 


Laus Deo. 


NOTES 


[As a rule only words not given in the current dictionary of the Spanish Academy 
(19.14), or mentioned there as obsolete, are explained.] 


Linge 1. Capital D, twice as large as the I and encroaching on dine 2. 
"3. June 24th. 
21. Covarrubias (1611) v° cabega, explains cabismordido as ‘‘el que tiene el 
cogote llano.”” Zerolo says ‘‘el que tiene el cogote aplastado,’’ which may 
be misleading. 
It is always applied to clerics, the tonsured, or as Barnabe Googe has it, 
the shorn-polls. E.g. 
— ‘ni se contenta con la demasiada conversacion del vicario, ni con la 
continua visita del guardian de ya sabeis, ni con la amistad antigua del 
otro cabez mordido . . .” 
(Anon., Comedia Serafina, 1521, Madrid, 1873, p. 378). 
— ‘Pastora’’ referring to the ‘‘santero”’: 
“‘no auria quien me vengasse 


¢ 


daqueste cabis mordido,." 
f (Egloga nueva, 8.l.n.a.,ap. Cronan, Teatro 
espaftol del siglo X VI, Vol. 1, 369). 
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34. 


45. 


83. 
88. 
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— Pinedo, to a disguised fraile whose crown he has noticed: 


‘don cogote, 
cabezs mordido babote;"” ... 


(Jayme de Giiete, Comedia Tesorina, ibid., p. 118). 


son = sino. Cf. Lucas Ferndndez, Farsas y Eglogas, 1867, pp. 22, 26, 36, 
90, 187. 

The play was evidently performed in the market-place (/. 38), like Car- 
vajal’s Tragedia Josefina (before 1523) where the Faraute also complains 
of the sun: “Gran sol hace .. .” (III). Juan Rodrigo Alonso’s Comedia 
de Sancta Susafia (1551) likewise gives evidence of being acted in the open: 


““Y pues, sefiores, no Ilueue, 
no ayays miedo que os mojeys.” 
(ed. Bonilla, Rev. hisp., Vol. 27, 1912, 424). 


On this use of onbre as an indefinite, with practically the value of yo, see 
an article by the editor in the forthcoming Homenaje a Menéndesz Pidal: 
“Notes on the Language of the Rustics in the Drama of the Sixteenth 
Century.” 


. As far as it goes, the éntrotto, with the shepherd’s greeting, his sneers at 


women, clerics and especially gallants, his trouble in remembering the 
argument, runs true to the type established mainly by Torres Naharro at 
the beginning of the century. It is sufficient to recall certain passages in 
the tntrotto of Torres Naharro's Trofea: 


** Como estos cabezmordidos 
Que andan gordos, embotidos . . .” 


or the Soldadesca: 


‘* ; Bobarrones! 
Que cegais con presunciones, 
Y vivis todos ascuras .. .” 


(Propalladia, ed. Cafiete-Menéndez y Pelayo, Vol. 1, 224 and a! 90). 


lettjo = latigto, disputa. Cf. 152. 

An interesting example of the gerund without en, clearly expressing ac tion 
immediately preceding that of the verb to which it refers. Cf. B ello- 
Cuervo, Gramdédtica, 446. 


mafiera = estérst. ' 


110 and 196. contino = continuamente. Cf. 167 and 294: de contino. ; 


126. 


136. 


The text here gives ¢j, which I take to mean, by reference to the | “dos 
vezinos de el pueblo” on the title-page: ‘‘Otro del pueblo.” Sim! jlarly 
lines 206 and 216 are designated in the text as spoken by Px. and 211 - and 
221 as spoken by 4). \ 


Note dispergida < Lat. dispergére. 


172, 475, 560. espanto = wonder. 


173. 
205. 


ni sidra, The stcera, ‘‘strong drink,” of the Vulgate (Luke I, 15). 
The last six lines are much blurred. 
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237, 348. These lines are spoken by Mo., that is to say, the muchacho 
(mochacho) mentioned on the title-page. 


229, 375. posada = casa. Cf. 


“ty es de ver, 
que pues ya eres mi muger, 
parece coea escusada, 
pues al fin se ha de saber, 
no Ilebarte a mi posada; . . .” 


(Jaime de Gilete, Comedia Tesorina, ll. 1840 ff. Also Ibid., 1. 323). 
Further examples: Lope de Vega, Las Bisarrias de Belkisa, Obras sueltas, 
Vol. 1, 272; Cervantes, Rinconete y Cortadillo, ed. Rodriguez Marin, 
note 186, 


328, 334, 382. Spoken by Mu., namely, “una muger.”’ 


347. 
383. 


395. 


j 


/ 
405. 


a = /hal 
en buellas de = juntamente con, en el momento de. Cf. 


A bueltas de la matanca 
se exercitan los cautelas 
de los hurtos del atun .. . 


(Secunda Parte de la Vida del Pécaro, ed. Rodriguez Marin, 
Rev. de Archivos, vol. 17, 1908, 64). 


The Cid (ed. Menéndez Pidal) has abueltas de (716) and en buelta con 
(1761). Other examples in Berceo. The Academy mentions a oueltas 
de = ademés de. The idiom may be translated simply as con in the fol- 
lowing examples: 

‘‘No es posible que a bueltas de lo malo no salga grande quantitad de 
bueno” (Villalén, Viaje de Turquta, ca. 1557, ed. Serrano y Sanz, Madrid, 
1905, Pp. 51). 

“‘La mujer negaba 4 ouelias de lagrimas y buen rostro, con que los que 
cerca se hallaban volvfan por ella ultrajando al hombre” (Francisco 
Santos, Dia y Noche de Madrid (1663), Paris, Garnier, p. 39). 


. torrejas = torrijas. 


que hase de cheriar = /cudnto chirrial Cf. Percivale-Minsheu, Dictionary 
(1623) and the Diccionario de Autoridades as well as the latest edition of the 
Academy dictionary, just come to hand (1925), vo. cherriar. Aicardo (Pal- 
abras y acepctones omitidas en el diccionario académico, Madrid, 1906, 
p. 82) quotes a sixteenth-century form cherrio (“los cherrios del murcié- 
lago”’). Sevilla (Vocabulario Murciano, Murcia, 1919, p. 71) records 
chirrear. For the construction Cf. ‘‘O, perdido de hombre, y que hase de 
llorar de alegria!’"’ (Juan Rodriguez Florian, Comedia Hamada Florinea, 
1554 in Orégenes de la novela, Vol. 3, 171.) 

et passim. Ina number of places it is evident that the colon stands for 
an exclamation point, which in sixteenth-century type, especially when 
worn, differs only slightly from the colon. 

tu sientes. Cf. 310-313. 


_ 410 etc, Pa., that is, “un pariente” (in the 1528 edition: una parienta) de 


Zacarias. 
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440. Here, for metrical reasons, Maria's speech should begin, although the text 
makes it begin with 441. 

442. Vamos a circuncidarlo: In Spain the circumcision even of the Lord was 
more than once presented. Cf. Rouanet, Coleccién de autos, Vol. 2, 356 ff. 
An auto by Pedro de Medina, La Circuncisién del Seftor, paid for by the 
municipality of Seville in"1561, has disappeared. Cf. SAnchez Arjona, El 
teatro en Sevilla, Sevilla, 1898, p. 254. Rocamora mentions a loa entitled 
‘La circuncisién del Sefior” by Juan Pérez de Aragén. 

472. After 472: the editor's italics. The first line of the letrero preceded by Za. 


JosErH E. GILLET 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 
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NOTES ON THE VOCES DEL CIELO 


N a brief article in this review! mention is made of what 
would appear to be a peculiarity of the Spanish playwright 
Mira de Amescua, to wit, the phenomenon of casual words 
dropped by characters of third or fourth rate importance which 
influence the trend of thought and in some cases even the action 
of the leading personages. Thus in the first example adduced 
the casual remarks of three stable boys and an old man gambling 
under a prison window forebode the evil doom of the prisoner 
who accidentally overhears them and do not fail to make a deep 
impression upon his state of mind. In Mira’s play El Arpa de 
David, the words of two quarreling servants strike the ear of 
Urias ominously. But he does not heed them and comes to 
grief. In still another example bits of words and phrases are 
meant to convey a warning. 

One might perhaps have expected to see the author (who 
elsewhere claims to have made a special study of Greek civiliza- 
tion) bring his study to a proper conclusion by an enquiry into 
the origin of this on the whole rather strange stage-technical 
device. Since for one reason or another he has failed to do this, 
I venture to point out a few facts which may prove helpful in 
the estimation of Mira’s humanism. 

he listening to stray words and their acceptation as omina 
(kledlonomancy) is one of the common methods of divination 
the jworld over. Examples of it occur as early as Homeric 
G . Thus, having conquered the beggar Iros, Odysseus 
is gregeted by the suitors upon his return:? 


Sa Zebs rot doln, Eetve, xal d0dvaror Oeol &Ador 
: érre pdduor’ eOédets 2 2. 


He gh.adly accepts the good omen implied in these words. At 
Phar”ai, in Achaia, there stood an image of Hermes with a stone 


ig Romanic Review, XVI (1925), pp. 57-70. 
"30d. XVIII. 116. 
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hearth in front. People desirous of receiving an oracle would 
burn incense on the hearth, deposit a copper coin on the altar 
and whisper their question into the ear of the statue. Then 
they would stop their ears till they had gone a short distance, 
and whatever words first struck them were considered as the 
god’s answer.? Similar sanctuaries existed at Pitane, in Aiolis, 
at Thebes, where the rite was connected with the worship of 
Apollo Spodios, at Smyrna, where we find a temple of «Andédves 
outside the walls, and at Athens, which possessed an altar of 
Pheme. Aristides the Rhetorician has reference to the altars of 
w\néov. Nor is this custom peculiar to Greece. A Greek 
inscription at Tusculum proves its existence in Italy.‘ The 
story of Perseus, the pet-dog of Aemilius Paulus’ little daughter, 
is of course well known to all readers of Plutarch. The mysteri- 
ous voice which St. Augustine heard, saying: ‘Tolle lege, tolle 
lege,’’ also comes to mind.® Plutarch tells us that the Egyp- 
tians paid much attention to the chance utterances of children 
at play. To the Arabs of North Africa the same belief is 
familiar, ominous stray words of this character being called 
fal." A curious story is told by the traveller Ibn Batutah, 
which I shall quote more at length, since I have found no 
reference to it in works dealing with divination, ancient or 
modern. 

The grandfather of the kadi Fakhr eddin Arrighi, on making 
his first pilgrimage to Mecca, arrived one evening at the gates of 
Alexandria, utterly destitute, and decided not to enter the city 
before having heard some word of good omen. So he sat dyown 
outside the wall. The closing time having come, one 2 the 
watches, somewhat out of sorts on account of his supposed 4 ilow- 
ness, said to him mockingly: ‘‘Come in, then, kadi!’’ Wadi 
so it may please Allah,’’ said the stranger, accepting the c )men, 
entered, and later, when the kadi of Alexandria came t¢ ) die, 
the fame of his virtues had become so great that the g sultan 
appointed him to the vacancy.® 

* Pausanias, Descr. Gr. VII. 22. 2-3. 

4W. R. Halliday, Greek Divination, London, 1913, pp. 231-232. 

§ Conf. VIII. 12. 29. 

* De Is. et Os., cap. 14. ‘, 

7 Halliday, op. ctt., p. 229. \ 

8 Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah, texte arabe, accompagné d’une traduction par) C 
Defrémery et le Dr. B. R. Sanguinetti, Paris, 1893, I, 34. 
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Kledonomancy is found in India as well. In the first book 
of Somadeva’s Katha Sarit Sagara we hear the story of the 
founding of the city of Pataliputra. A prince has fallen in 
love with the princess Patali at the mere report of her beauty. 
That very night he flies to her palace with the aid of his magic 
shoes. Entering through the window, he beholds Patali asleep, 
bathed in the moonlight that seemed to cling to her limbs. 
He hesitates, not knowing how to wake her up, when the chant 
of the watchman outside strikes his ear: ‘‘Young men obtain 
the fruit of their birth when they awake the sleeping one, 
embracing her as she sweetly scolds, with her eyes languidly 
opening.”’ Then he embraces the fair one, and she awakes.* 

Finally, an Old Testamental text may be quoted, showing 
that the practice of kledonomancy was not unknown to the 
Hebrews. Jonathan with a small band of followers approaches 
a Philistine garrison, when they hear some of the enemy shout: 
‘‘Come up to us, and we will show you a thing.” Jonathan 
accepts the omen and says to his armor-bearer: ‘‘Come up after 
me: for the Lord hath delivered them into the hands of Israel.’’ !° 

What was then the direct source of Mira? We know that 
ancient modes of divination tenaciously held their ground in 
Spain, even after the advent of Christianity. The examples of 
augury occurring in the Poema del Cid and in the Cantar de los 
Infantes de Lara illustrate this. The Arab domination certainly 
did nothing to eradicate such superstitions; it may even have 
re-enforced them in more than one case. Finally, Mira was, 
like most of his contemporaries, quite familiar with the Old 
Testament, which even furnished him plots for his plays. Yet 
I very much doubt whether any of these sources can justly be 
held responsible for his adoption of this stage-technical device. 
The mediaeval documents are singularly silent about kledono- 
mancy in Spain, whereas the references to ornithomancy or 
augury are extremely frequent, and from the Biblical passage 
to the extensive use of kledonomancy as a device in a Renais- 
sance drama it is certainly a far cry. 

The true solution must, I think, be sought elsewhere. Mira 


® Tawney-Penzer, The Ocean of Story, London, 1924, I, 23. 
10 Sam. XIV. 12. 
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de Amescua was a humanist and therefore undoubtedly familiar 
with a number of references to kledonomancy in the ancient 
authors. Still one might doubt that such stray references were 
in themselves strong enough to suggest the device. But there is 
a direct reference to this form of divination in an ancient Greek 
playwright who was widely studied in the Renaissance, Aristoph- 
anes. In the Birds we are given quite an array of modes of 
divination: 


An ox or an ass that may happen to pass, 

A voice in the street or a slave that you meet, 
A name or a word by chance overheard, 

If you deem it an omen, you call it a bird. 


Whether or no this solution be adopted, there can be no doubt 
that Mira’s use of the voces del cielo is directly or indirectly 
derived from a world-old mode of divination, usually called 
kledonomancy, from the term given it by the ancient Greeks, a 
term which has also been adopted by modern students of 
religion and folk-lore. 

ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

1! Aves, 719, trans. Rogers. 
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CHAUCER AND THE ROMAN DE LA ROSE, vv. 
16096-105 


N Chaucer’s Squire's Tale (C. T., F. 253-260), occurs the 
following passage: 


But nathelees, somme seyden that it was 
Wonder to maken of fern-asshen glas, 
255 And yet nis glas nat lyk asshen of fern; 
But for they han y-knowen it so fern, 
Therfore cesseth her iangling and her wonder. 
As sore wondren somme on cause of thonder, 
On ebbe, on flood, on gossomer, and on mist, 
260 And alle thing, til that the cause is wist. 


In a note to v. 255 H. B. Hinckley observes, ‘“‘the same 
illustration is used in Roman de la Rose 16762-67.!_ Closer con- 
sideration of the French text, however, shows that we have 
here a case, not merely of the “same illustration’’ being used, 
but of Chaucer’s having borrowed from the Roman for the 
wonder of glass-making and, furthermore, for the reference to 
the cause of thunder and mist. The pertinent verses in the 
Roman run: 


Ne veit l’en coment de fouchiere 
Font cil e cendre e veirre naistre 
Qui de veirrerie sont maistre, 
Par depuracion legiere? 
16100 Si n’est pas li veirres fouchiere, 
Ne fouchiere ne rest pas veirres. 
E quant esparz vient e toneirres, 
Si repeut l’en souvent voeir 
Des vapeurs les pierres choeir, 
16105 Qui ne montrerent mie pierres.? 
1 Notes on Chaucer (Northampton, Mass., 1907), p. 227. 
2 Cited from the ed. of Ernest Langlois, S.A.T.F., 1914 ff. For the probable 


ultimate source of this passage (Breve Breviarium de Dono Dei), see Langlois’ note to 
this passage, ed. cit., IV, 298. 
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(‘Does one not see how those who are masters of glass- 
making cause, by simple purification, ash and glass to be made 
from fern? Yet glass is not fern nor, on the other hand, is fern 
glass. And when lightning and thunder come, one may, indeed, 
often see stones fall from the mists, which are not like stones 
at all.’’) 

Chaucer’s English is not, of course, a literal translation of 
the French, but it is clear that he is consciously or unconsciously 
drawing definitely and directly on the French poem which he 


knew so well. 
F,. P. Macoun, JR. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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La Politesse mondaine et les théories del honnéteté en Franceau X VII* stécle, de 1600 2 

1660, par M. Magendie. , Paris, Alcan, n.d. (1925?). 

Every young scholar dreams of a magnum opus which is destined never to be 
written; and in the days of my own apprenticeship I had the temerity to dream of 
two. One was to be a great history of criticism and literary theory from the Greeks 
to our own day, a dream which even the appearance of the first volume of Saints- 
bury’s History of Crétscism did not completely destroy; and the other, to which I 
sometimes gave the fanciful title of ‘‘The Birth and Death of the Gentleman,” was 
to be a history of social ideals, as summed up in the word ‘‘gentleman,”’ from the 
days of chivalry to the days of American democracy. To the first of these I have 
made some fitful contributions during the years that have since elapsed; but the 
other project is recorded only in a few fragmentary and negligible studies, beginning 
with a review of Opdycke’s translation of Castiglione’s Cortegiano in the Nation in 
1902 and ending with the editing of an Elizabethan version of Della Casa’s Galateo 
in 1913. Of all the fifteen years of study which I devoted to this subject, nothing 
remains except the two hundred volumes, more or less, which still gather dust in my 
library,—volumes which bear such various titles as I] Gentilhuomo, Della Ingsustitia 
del Duello, Della Natura d’'Amore, Dialogo de'Giuochi senesi, Didlogo de la Verdadera 
Honra Militar, La Maison des Jeux, L'Honneste Femme, Tratté de la Cour, The Boke 
of Curtasye, The Compleat Gentleman, and The Broad Stone of Honour. 

It was therefore with considerable interest, and no little humility, that I ap- 
proached M. Magendie’s ponderous tome, which housed a fragment of my youthful 
dream. It is no mere figure of speech to call a volume of 943 pages ponderous. 
Its subject is the ‘‘honnéte homme,” the French gentleman of the seventeenth 
century, more especially the theory of social conduct as expressed in the theoretical 
treatises of the period; and to describe and explain this minor aspect of the life of 
sixty years M. Magendie has employed about half a million words, which is approxi- 
mately the number M. Lanson uses to sum up the whole history of French literature, 
and almost twice as many as Windelband uses to sum up the whole history of Euro- 
pean philosophy. I am instituting no invidious comparisons; M. Magendie’s aim 
is wholly different from theirs, and the question is whether he has really justified 
the use of his enormous framework. 

In the days when the two dreams were still real for me, I entertained a very high 
regard for French doctoral dissertations, of which this volume appears to be a 
modern example. I used to contrast their maturity and intelligence with the 
immaturity and unintelligence of doctoral dissertations emanating from other 
countries that I might mention. I have not kept track of them for years, but this 
work and others like it make me wonder whether I did not overestimate their value. 
Perhaps I was thinking of a few high spots, like Renan’s monograph on Averroes and 
Averroism, and judging the practice from the exceptional work of genius; or perhaps 
the general standard has fallen; I am not in a position to decide. Nota few of those 
which I have seen impress me as exhibiting anything but maturity and intelligence. 
Too often, as in this case, they are swollen and distended, like a balloon; and one 
searches in vain for that illumination of reason and that concision of style which we 
connect with the very nature of the French spirit. 
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M. Magendie has poured out all his note-books on the printed page; he has 
omitted nothing that he has learnt. I do not wish to make light of his patient 
research nor to wage indiscriminate war on erudition in general, such as is fashionable 
to-day among journalists but is out of place on the lips of a scholar. I mean merely 
to imply that a scholar may do more with his material than to give long abstracts 
of all the books he has read, and to arrange these abstracts in chronological order, 
with occasional interludes of comment on their historical meaning. It would be 
unfair to say that M. Magendie has done no more than this; he has distinguished 
between various aspects of his subject, and made us realize, among other things, 
how the conception of life of the bourgeoisie and the moralists differed from that 
of the aristocrats and the imaginative writers who sought to please them. His 
main achievement, however, consists in the fact that he has read a great many 
important and unimportant books, most of them difficult to procure, and has made 
their contents accessible to all who may care to know about them. I, for one, am 
grateful to him for all this information. 

But unfortunately, despite his patient research and his 943 pages, he has not 
read enough. His book opens with a bibliography of thirty pages, and I note in 
passing that among the modern works dealing with the subject he has included 
only one not written in French. In the body of his book, he mentions half a dozen 
early foreign books on social life, such as Castiglione’s Cortegiano, Della Casa's 
Galateo, Guazzo's Civil Conversastone, and Erasmus’ De Civilstate morum puerilium, 
all available in French translation; he briefly describes their contents, and then airily 
dismissesthem. He devotesa page to disputing Toldo’s contention that the Chevalier 
de Méré was directly indebted to the Cortegtano. But to prove or disprove individual 
borrowing is wholly beside the point. For the fact is that the theories of “honnéteté"’ 
current in France in the first half of the seventeenth century had been fully developed 
by the Italian social theorists of the sixteenth century, quite as completely as the 
classical] rules of French criticism had been anticipated by Scaliger and Castelvetro, 
Minturnoand Piccolomini. The social customs of the Précieuses and their successors 
had been determined in virtually all their detail by the courts and academies of 
Mantua, Ferrara, Siena, Urbino, and Milan; indeed, the Marquise de Rambouillet, 
who played so important a part in transferring these social customs as a body to the 
soil of France, was herself born in Rome and was half-Italian. No study of the 
history of the ideal of the gentleman is possible without an understanding of its 
progressive modification, out of French chivalry, through the Italian ‘‘cortegiano,”’ 
with his classical culture, and the later Renaissance ‘‘gentiluomo.’’ To ignore these 
facts, and the literature which had grown out of the facts, is to misconceive completely 
the history of social ideals in France and in the whole of Europe. 

If M. Magendie had been familiar with the work of a single American scholar, 
Professor T. F. Crane, more especially the recent book on Itakian Social Customs of 
the Stxteenth Century, and their Influence on the Literature of Europe, he could never 
have been satisfied with so narrow a perspective. Professor Crane’s work deals 
with only a single aspect of this great problem, the social amusements and “parlor 
games” of the Italians of the Cinquecento. It omits all the more general discussions 
of social theory, such as Muzio’s Ji Genttlhuomo and Possevino’s Dtalogo dell’ Onore; 
it is, like M. Magendie’s work, a collection of abstracts of books arranged in chro- 
nological order rather than a searching historical study. But it indicates the nature 
of France's debt to Italy in something of its true light, and this M. Magendie has 
wholly failed to do. For example, Sorel’s Matson des Jeux and Mademoiselle de 
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Scudéry’s Les Jeux (prefixed to her romance, Mathilde d'Agutlar) owe their origin to 
books like Ringhieri’s Cento Giuochi liberal et d'Ingegno and Bargagli’s Trattentments; 
Ringhieri’s book had been partially translated into French; he is actually mentioned 
by name in the Masson des Jeux; yet even this did not whet M. Magendie’s curiosity, 
and the reader of his book will look in vain for any discussion of Ringhieri 
or Bargagli. But to add illustrations of this sort would add nothing to the 
argument; the fault with M. Magendie’s book is not a question of details. He 
has studied a great social problem and a body of social theories without any 
real understanding of their provenance or their place in history. Because of 
his ignorance of these antecedents, he has been unable to explain the exact 
nature of France's contribution to civilization—what was original in her work 
as well as what was merely borrowed. If the swollen pages of his book would 
seem to indicate that French scholarship has lost something of its organizing power 
and its gift of succinct and illuminating narrative, this lack of European perspective 
would seem to indicate a form of inbreeding from which French scholarship must 
escape if it would understand the meaning of history and make that meaning clear 
to the world of letters. It would be indeed a tragedy if scholars could no longer 
look to France for those striking and original gifts of anterpertation which she, and 
she only, has been able to give us. 


J. E. SPINGARN 
New YorK 


Das Katalanische: Seine Stellung sum Spantschen und Provensalischen, sprachwissen- 
schaftlich und historisch dargestellt von W. Meyer-Libke, Sammlung Roman- 
ischer Elementar- und Handbiicher, Heidelberg, Winter, 1925, pp. 191. 


Meyer-Libke has in this book of 191 pages analysed Catalonian in its phonology, 
morphology, word-formation, syntax and vocabulary. A thorough and systematic 
attempt is made at determining the exact relationship of Catalonian to Spanish and 
Provencal, a mooted question which has divided philologists for many years. Morel- 
Fatio, Bourciez, Meyer-Liibke himself have seen in Catalonian a branch of Provencal, 
while Saroihandy (in Grdber’s Grundrtss, 2), Morf, Menendez Pidal and W. V. 
Warburg have held that it was essentially a Spanish dialect with Provencal features 
due to the relatively long political connection of the two lands on both sides of the 
eastern Pyrenees. 

In presence of this continued and deep opposition of views, M.-L., whose recent 
studies in Spanish linguistics have thrown so much light on various obscure points, 
has set out to make an exposé of the Cat. language system in comparison with Sp. 
and Prov. It is, first, a fine compendium of the structures of the three languages, 
and as such will be most welcome to scholars who will find them clearly set forth 
in a comparative manner. Nowhere else, so far as I know, is the linguistic system 
of these three languages so clearly and ably presented. 

In regard to the problem itself of ascertaining the relative position of Catalonian 
to Spanish and Provengal, M.-L.’s method brings out very forcibly the preponderance 
of similar developments in Cat. and Prov. over those in Cat. and Sp. 

Here are some of these concordances and differences: The diphthongation of 
open o and e is generally absent from Provencal and Catalonian while the very 
condition of diphthongation in Catalonian and Provengal—viz.: the presence of a 
palatal after open e and o—is precisely that which prevents diphthonguizing in 
Spanish: ex.: Sp. muela, Cat. mola, Prov. mola, but pecho, pits, pieits. 
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Provencal alone diphthonguizes e and o followed by u (brieu, miou) and also 
carries o to « (flur) which M.-L. explains by showing it to be a later development 
after the linguistic community had been broken. The same is true of the Catalonian 
development of ¢ into e which is probably posterior to the twelfth century. 

Provencal and Catalonian drop the same final vowels o and ¢ under the same 
conditions, while in general Spanish preserves final o, although in the Cid and in 
Aragonian documents, forms like nuef, puent, ley (leite) are found. 

Leaving out certain special developments, the striking coincidences of the 
dropping of # in posttonic consonant groups like Sp. asno, Cat. ase, Prov. ase, or 
such as Sp. hombre, Cat. home, Prov. ome; arbol, arbre, arbre; or the syncope of 
Cat. and Prov. dtsapte against Span. sabado, or vice-versa Span. sembrar against 
Prov. and Cat. semenar; or pretonic o > « in Prov. and Cat. murir against Span. 
morsr, leave practically only two important vocalic differences between Prov. and 
Cat.: the change of « into @ and preservation of au and a¢ in Prov. 

Although the former began early in Central Provence, yet the phenomenon did 
not even extend at first to the whole Provencal territory and did not reach the 
Catalonian frontier until after the cessation of Prov. and Cat. linguistic community. 

The reduction of au to o and at to e which characterizes Span. and Cat. against 
Prov.—cosa, cosa, causa; leche, llet, lait—is more recent than the sonorization oca, 
oca, auca and also than the Arabic invasions, since Ar. aw becomes o, Ar. asaut, 
Span. asote, Cat. assot. Although it is very old in Spanish, yet Mozarabic has 
preserved ai: febrair. By the end of the tenth century o appears to be usual, 
although much later in the homilies of Organya we still find such spellings as rasuben, 
audid and ostd. In case Organya did not have a Prov. model, this would indicate 
that the monophthongation in Cat. may not have been at first so complete. How- 
ever the problem is still obscure. ; 

The agreement of Cat. and Prov. consonantism (p. 14 ff.) against Span. is 
still more striking. A few examples will show the concordance better: 


Sp. ya Cat. ja Prov. ja 
hembra jfemna Sempna 
Hamar clamar clamar 


against which we have Span. and Cat. cual against Prov. cal, and Span. ofr, Cat. 
ohtr against Prov. ausir; but M.-L. shows that old Prov. knew coa out of caxda 
which seems to indicate that the evolution of intervocalic d > s may not have been 
so complete at first as would seem to-day and one may well suppose a common 
intermediate step 9. 

The fate of the Latin groups of consonants also shows great similarity between 
Cat. and Prov.: 


Sp. labrar Cat. Uaurar Prov. laurar 
oso ors ors 
sueno son son 
rabia raja rauja 
espaida espatlla espatla 
rienda regna regne 
-G2g0 -aige ~aige 
domingo duemenge demenge 

beure beure 
yerno gendra genre 
nombre nom nom 
pan pa pa 
piel pelt pel, peu 
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The nasalisation of the vowel and even the disappearance of the » and subsequent 
de-nasalisation of the vowel before sand f = pensare > pesar peculiar to Prov. (p. 29) 
are not common to the whole Prov. territory, therefore of less import. 

There are also various phonetic developments peculiar to Cat. and sporadic 
concordances of Cat. with Span. like congoja, Cat. congotxa, Prov. angotsa, by the 
side of Span. espuma, Cat. escuma, Prov. escuma, but such cases do not affect the 
general character of the relations between these three languages. 

The same relationship is observed in the morphology: The comparative has, 
e.g., Sp. peor, Cat. prjor, Prov. pejor; Span. knows only magts, while Prov. and Cat. 
use both magts and plus. On the other hand sHus and slorum are lacking in Sp. 
and Cat. (also in modern Prov.) while they are usual in old Prov., but the forms of 
the possessive, e.g., Sp. tu, Cat. ton, ta, Prov. to, ta, are similar in the latter two. 

The study of the article (p. 65) is one of the most interesting in the book but 
could not be summed up here without doing injustice to M.-L.’s demonstration. 

The conjugation (p. 66) shows that while Sp. completely abandoned -ée for 
~ére already in prehistoric times, Prov. and Cat. have rather extended it—e.g., 


Sp. vender Cat. vendre Prov. vendre 
vivir vtur viure 
ducir dur dustre 


The Latin second person plural of the imperative preserved in Sp. is replaced 
by the indicative in both Cat. and Prov. 

The shifting of the accent in the plural of the imperf. ind. from the ending to 
the stem characterize both Sp. and Cat. but not Prov.; yet M.-L. shows that this 
shifting is also found in many dialects of Provence and the north of Italy. 

The perfects in « of Cat. and Prov. show the very distinctive 8 element in 
sharp contrast with Sp.: 


Sp. hube Cat. hac Prov. aic 
tuve tenc linc 
yague jac jac 


The separate position of Prov. and Cat. in regard to the pres. ind. of esse is 
shown to be a later development; on the other hand vadere is combined in Cat. 
and Prov. with anar, with tre in Sp. 

Also the preposition system, which is such an important feature in determining 
the nature of a language, is decidedly Gallo-Romanic in Catalonian, e.g., apud 
replaces cum: 


Sp. con Cat. amb Prov. amb 
delante davant deban 
cerca prop) prop 


About the formation of words—for which, on the Prov. side, Adams, Word 
Formation in Old Provengal (1913), is given as the fundamental work—the relative 
position of the three languages is little exemplified. The same is true of the numerals 
in which however the multiples of ten show the -anta form in Cat. and Prov. against 
-enta in Spanish. 

The formation of verbs indicates a preponderant similarity between Cat. and 
Prov.: e.g., in the relative or complete absence of the factitive verbs in -entar so 
common in Sp.; in the formation of inchoative verbs in -ehir in Prov. and Cat. 
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against -ecer in Sp.; in the use of the prefix for, fora, like Cat. foragitar, Prov. for- 
claure, etc. 

The principal difference in respect to syntax must be based on the absence of 
the two-case declension in Cat. While it survived in Prov., M.-L. (p. 58) remarks 
that the language of the Provencal poets preserved the two-case declension which 
had already gone out of use in the common language. So that a language like Cat. 
whose literature does not begin until a long time afterwards may well show nothing 
of the kind: this should not mean that it has never known it. There is at least a 
trace of it: Cat. has can Andrea for casa de en Andrea. 

Old Cat. and Prov. have known neither habere de nor the use of a with the direct 
object; both have car (unknown to Sp.) as the conjunction introducing a clause. 

Finally, the old vocabulary shows some striking concordance between Prov. 
and Cat., for instance in their common possession of words of Gaulish origin (p. 121) 
lacking in Spanish. It is also remarkable that most of the West-Gothic words in 
the Spanish vocabulary are lacking in Cat. and Prov. 

Except for germanus = frater common to both Sp. and Cat., most words like 
those for uncle, cousin, nurse, nursling, twins, godson; parts of the body; words 
referring to the home and its furniture, clothing, food, trades, division of time, 
wrongs and diseases, etc., show a greater concordance between Cat. and Prov. than 
between Sp. and Cat. 

In his conclusion (p. 142) M.-L., after this very methodical review, indicates 
the evident Gallo-Romanic nature of Cat. On p. 154 ff. he gives a succinct but 
precise account of the historical conditions which, in his opinion, brought about this 
similarity of Cat. and Prov. They were those prevailing from the fourth to the 
sixth centuries. During that period, the Roman administration, the Church organ- 
isation which followed, and even the Germanic invasions tended to group the future 
Languedoc provinces with Catalonia and to separate Catalonia (Tarraconensis) from 
the rest of Spain (Carthaginensis-Baetica). 

In regard to M.-L.’s statement, however, that the more we study these questions, 
the more we see that it is during that period (4th to 6th cents.) that the characteristic 
changes in the phonetic system of the various Romance languages received their 
decisive direction, I shall soon present some observations which it might be pre- 
mature to bring here. 

In brief, this book is a fine synthetic study which presents two features very 
rarely found together, viz., that of a well-ordained and richly informed manual 
with that of the personal contribution and research of the scholar's thesis. 

H. F. MULLER 

CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


Lope de Rueda, Teatro, Edicién y prdélogo de J. Moreno Villa, Madrid, Ediciones de 

“‘La Lectura,” 1924. (Ciéstcos Castellanos, t. 59.) 

The collection of Clésscos Castellanos, highly accredited from the appearance of 
its first volumes, has in the last two years entered upon a period of increased activity. 
The character and ideals which have distinguished the collection from its beginnings 
are conspicuous in this edition of the theatre of Lope de Rueda by Moreno Villa. 
The work has been done with a view to modernizing and infusing new life into a 
classic for the general public of intelligent readers, without at any time overlooking 
the indispensable needs and requirements of the specialists. In fact, Moreno Villa’s 
edition, as far as accuracy and methods are concerned, is superior to other purely 
scholarly editions of the works of the same author. It reproduces the edition of 
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Valencia, 1567, for the comedies, and that of E/ Delettoso, Logrofio, 1588, for the pasos, 
preserving the orthography of the original wherever this signifies a phonetic value. 
The variants of other editions are not annotated; but the editor clears up in brief 
and strictly necessary notes such difficulties as the text might offer a modern reader. 
It is obvious that the editor had no idea of making the extensive commentary to 
which the text of Lope de Rueda would have lent itself. This would have been out 
of place in an edition of the sort, and would have hindered rather than helped his 
object of giving new life to a famous but generally inaccessible classic. The average 
cultivated reader, whose interest in special philological problems is slight, is repelled 
by erudite annotation. However interesting this may be, it distracts him from his 
object which is the enjoyment of the old text. In this edition such difficulties as he 
may encounter in obscure passages are cleared up in brief, discreet notes; and he is 
then free to pursue his reading without further let. 

Naturally, the most important point in reviving an old author is to select from 
his work that part which by reason of its greater literary quality or representative 
value shows him to best advantage. In the greatest of the classic authors there is 
much that is dead, and much that is mere repetition. Lope de Rueda has a perma- 
nent place in the history of Spanish literature due to the realistic and popular comic 
element in his theatre. These qualities of his temperament, which are to be found 
incidentally through his entire work, form the essence of a small portion of his 
production: the pasos, the only really living and perfect part of his work, and the 
one a reader of all time can enjoy without reservations. Naturally, these pasos are 
included in Moreno Villa’s selection. As specimens of the rest of his work—the 
value of which is almost exclusively historical—the editor has selected the two 
comedies ‘‘Eufemia’’ and ‘'Armelina.”” For good reasons set forth in the prologue 
these may be considered the best and most characteristic examples of this phase 
of the author. 

A brief prologue, but strong and highly original, precedes the edition. The 
author and his work are vividly characterized. By the light of a discerning theory 
on the primitive, the editor, who is a notable critic of art as well as a writer, has 
illuminated his interpretation of the work of Lope de Rueda by comparison with the 
primitive painters. This prologue is a good instance of the advantages to be gained 
by literary criticism through emerging from the limited confines of strict specialization 
and focalizing its problems from points of view outside itself. 

F. pe Onis 

CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Le Livre de la Deablerie of Eloy d'Amerval, edited by Charles Frederick Ward, Uni- 
versity of lowa Studies, Humanistic Studies, Vol. II, No. 2, lowa City, 1923. 


Scholars have reason to be grateful to Mr. Ward for this edition. The repository 
in the United States of instruments de travatl for early French literature must needs, 
for many years to come, be incomplete. Public library collections began too late 
to compete with those of Europe. Anything approaching a complete library of 
reprints of French works of the first half of the sixteenth century, accessible in col- 
legiate and public libraries, would be of immense use to students of that interesting 
period of transition. The title page of Mr. Ward’s book seems to indicate that the 
University of Iowa aims at taking a notable share in building up such a library. 

Mr. Ward's contribution, the Livre de la Deablerie, is a late example of a medi- 
aeval genre. It was written by the monk Eloy d’Amerval, its editor tells us, ‘‘as a 
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permanent message to his readers.’’ And the message is that Satan and Lucifer, his 
master, are carefully observing mankind, gloating over their destined victims and 
urging them forward in sin. The work, which is divided into two books preceded 
by a prologue, is in the form of a dialogue between these two, overheard by Eloy 
d’Amerval who has been transported, in a vision, to the mouth of Hell. The pro- 
logue describes the circumstances of the composition of the book; the first book con- 
tains ‘‘a discussion of sin and of various theological questions, such as predestination 
and redemption,’’ and the second is, as Mr. Ward rightly says, a panorama of con- 
temporary society. 

It is the second book that holds most interest for the student of life and manners 
at the close of the Middle Ages. Satan, describing to Lucifer sins and sinners, pre- 
sents to us the panorama of a mediaeval society as yet unaware of the faint new breath 
from across the Alps. Thus, d’Amerval catalogues games some unknown to the 
modern world, and others age old. Rich parvenus give him the occasion for naming 
twenty-eight trades. Mention of fashionable church-goers leads him to describe 
interesting changes of fashion. ‘‘Horns” were once the vogue for women who were 


; “‘si bien encornées 
Qu’ilz surmontoyent les licornes.’’ 


Now they wear ravishing hats of black velvet with a horn so small it might have 
been made in jest. Mothers are responsible for children’s extravagances. The 
younger generation, obstinate, rude, disobedient, needs discipline, they were saying 
in the sixteenth century. They were saying, too, that the modern dances were 
reprehensible: . 
‘“*Et dieu scet comment vont saultant, 
C’est ung bruyt, ung songe, ung deduyt, 
Car le corps a cela se duyt. 


Sont fort serrées et estraintes. 
Voire et a l’aventure ensaintes!’’ 


Eloy d’Amerval does not condemn dancing per se. There are proper occasions for 

it: a priest's first Mass, the announcement of a Marriage—engagement, an Armis- 

tice, St. John’s Eve, the Consecration of a Church, or a Saint’s Day when even monks 

and nuns may dance. The monk’s critical eye falls on students with their games and 

feasts, on tax-farmers, officers of the law, vagabonds, cutthroats, pardoners, relic- 

vendors, ‘‘trop gentilz cafars"’ who make good cheer and gamble in low resorts. 
Usurers and profiteers Satan claims for his own: 


“‘Telz gens sont bien nez de malle heur 
Car ie suis leur chef et doyen.”’ 


To the mediaeval mind all interest upon loans, whether moderate or not, had in 
itself a sinister air. Even the principle of buying cheap and selling dear was looked 
at askance, although the Fuggers in the North, the great Venetian merchants in the 
South, had invested the pursuit of commerce with a dazzling brilliance and romance. 
Eloy d’Amerval has a fine page on the subject, describing the tireless travels of 
merchants 

‘*‘ Aux grands chaleurs, au grans froidures 
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Pour faire Jeurs provisions :. 
Et acheter des marchandises.”’ 
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Naturally, he does not spare the sinners among them, bakers who scant loaves or 
in a rising market withhold bread from the public; grocers adulterating their wares, 
apothecaries making enormous profits, masons and carpenters wasting their em- 
ployer’s time, horse dealers with all the tricks of their trade, unchanged through 
the ages. 

The moralist almost ceases to be censorious when he comes to deal with agri- 
culture, so enchanted is he with the life of the farmer, for 


‘‘Labeur est une vie d’ange;”’ 


and the poem, at this point, becomes something akin to Pastoral or Shepherds Calendar. 

The very antithesis of the farmer’s life is for d’Amerval that of the soldier. 
The monk describes, with a bitterness that implies personal experience, the behaviour 
of soldiers in the Low Countries. The poor country folk are so afraid of being robbed 
of all their possessions that they cannot sleep, until at last, bereft of everything, 


‘“‘Tlz n'ont plus crainte ne soucy 
De perdre rien (il est ainsi) 
Car ilz ont desia tout perdu.” 


This bitter complaint recalls the lines of the Nsbelungen Lied, 


‘*Die Not was itiber alle not. 
Es lagen Leib und Seele tod.” 


After soldiers, ecclesiastics, great and small! But simple priests are fondly described 
as 
‘*Les bons jardiniers, 
Du jardin de Dieu grands ouvriers.”’ 


D’Amerval is not unduly tender of his own profession, but when he comes to deal 
with the weaknesses of its members he does so with extremest tact: 


“‘Prestres n’en doubte point, sont hommes, 
Comme aultres gens, pour toutes sommes.”’ 


Matters ecclesiastical naturally absorb more of a monk's attention than mundane 
affairs. There are few aspects of churchly life that he passes by, but he ends in mere 
moralizing gilded with a final touch of humor. Satan fears that some eavesdropper 
may write what he has heard in a book to convert sinners and that thus some victims 
may be lost to him. 

Such is the work which Mr. Ward has undertaken to edit for the modern scholar. 
It is somewhat misleadingly included under the heading of Humanistic Studies. 
Asa fact, nothing could be more completely mediaeval. The Deablerie was printed— 
to glance at mere externals—in the old gothic at a moment when type of the new 
fashion was already in use, for the most part by those aware of the first dawnings 
of Humanism. Black letter, however, perfectly suited Eloy d’Amerval’s book. 
Equally suitable to it is the Mouth of Hell which adorns the frontispiece—a very sign- 
manual of the mediaeval form of thought glorified and illuminated by Dante two 
centuries earlier. Mediaevalism was at its last gasp in d’Amerval's time; one has 
but to compare his work with Erasmus’ attack upon the follies of his day to realize 
how short its shrift was to be, but nothing could be more firmly set in the older 
tradition than this Deablerie. That is not, one may gather from the preface, the view 
of the Editor, who considers d’Amerval's work as ‘‘ unique in its time.’’ He remarks, 
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truly enough, that the main content of the poem is based on first hand observation 
of men and events, but adds that ‘‘Eloy d’Amerval was in many respects the first 
French writer to combine an insistence on preparation for the life to come with 
fervent exhortation to perform all duties as citizens of the world.’”’ He places his 
author in a group exemplifying the inclination towards ‘‘moral observation and 
satire’’—a group whose other outstanding figures were Coquillart, Gringore, Jehan 
de l’Espine du Pont-Alletz and Jacques d’Adouville. The implication is that their 
attitude was new and that they were alone in taking it. But in fact, they are in the 
direct line of one of the ancient traditions of the Middle Ages. Eloy d'Amerval 
does not differ in any sensible way from the ancient company of moralists who were a 
constant element of mediaeval life. Langland, for example, did differ from them. 
He wasa revolutionary, proposing a dislocation of society upon earth, but d’Amerval 
and his predecessors simply proposed a better preparation for Heaven. 

If it is difficult to agree with Mr. Ward that his author’s work is surprisingly 
modern, it is equally difficult to consider it, as he does, ‘‘a masterpiece.”” A keen 
observer of the external aspects of life, a lively chronicler of these, the monk un- 
doubtedly was; and there are occasions when he shows that he can with some 
acumen penetrate the soul of a sinner, as, for example, in his description of the 
miser, but these occasions are rare. There is no order in the composition of the book. 
The writer runs on as ideas occur to him, leaving a subject only to return and harry 
it a few pages further on. His editor’s remark that ‘diffusion and digressions are 
not very noticeable’’ savours of the tolerant weakness of a scholar for his subject. 

In his Introduction, Mr. Ward gives a brief list of quotations and allusions in 
d’Amerval’s book which “‘ may reflect some light on his reading.”” From a list which 
includes the somewhat curious dictum: ‘‘ Among Latin writers quoted are Boethius, 
Justinian, Philippus of Pergamum,' Cato the Philosopher, Terence, Aristotle and 
Seneca,’’ he forgets an allusion to Virgil, ‘‘in secundo Eneydos” and to Aesop. 
Moreover, he omits any reference to Alain Chartier or to Pathelin, both cited, and 
the latter even imitated, by d’Amerval. He might also well have noted the extent 
of the influence of Villon upon the author, who frequently refers to him and even 


echoes him. 
‘‘Mais ot sont les nesges d’antan?”’ 


he asks and continues: 


“*IIs sont passez eux et leur iours, — 
Ils sont bien loing s’ils vont tousiours.”’ 


Such a subject as the reading of a man of d’Amerval’s time is too fertile for an editor 
to neglect. Scholarship knows what it owes to the catalogue of Charles d’Orleans’ 
library or to the careful study of Rabelais’ buffoonery about the Library of Saint 
Victor: and a few pages on the subject of the books familiar to d’Amerval, for which 
the work contains abundant material, would have been valuable. 


1 There is no Philippus of Pergamum in history. The man here referred to is 
Philip of Bergamo (latine Pergamum), author of the Speculum Regimsints, an exposi- 
tion of the Drsticha Catonis, the book referred to on page 130. 

The condition of the text is rather deplorable. Almost ev page contains 
errors which have not been accounted for in the appendix. The few attempts at 
emendation are not very successful. So for instance: on page 70 the text ‘In dt 
ultimo'’ is corrected and made to read ‘‘in distinctione ultsmo”’ (sic); it should be 
of course ‘‘ Judith ultimo (capite),"" for in fact what follows is a quotation from the 
last chapter of Judith—Editor’s Note. 
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It is impossible to read the work through without being from time to time 
reminded of Rabelais. The repetitive lists used with such a verve by the great 
Tourangeau are abundantly found in d’Amerval’s work. Such is the enumeration of 
games recalling, although much shorter, Rabelais’ list of Gargantua’s games. Again 
the famous speech of Hippotadée to Panurge comes to mind as the eye falls upon a 
passage on God's power and mercies. 


“Tl fait beau temps la od Dieu veult 
Et od luy plaist il gresle ou pleut, 
Mais tous coins sont fait ytieulx 
ou il ne fait rien que pour le myeulx. 
Il est tout bon et tout puisant, 

Tous regardant et congnoissant, 
Juste et leal.”’ 


But resemblance goes farther. Ina debate between Satan and Lucifer as to whether 
Satan shall or shall not reveal to his superior the sins of lawyers, Lucifer ejaculates 
alternately 
‘*Sy, n’en sonne mot” 
and 
‘Sy, t’en desgorge,” 


a parallel with the debate on Panurge’s marriage that cannot fail to strike the reader. 
Is this resemblance fortuitous? ‘Did Rabelais know and use the Deadlerie, or had he 
and d’Amerval a common model? Mr. Ward passes the matter over in silence, and 
yet some remarks upon it seem almost inevitable. 

In brief, Mr. Ward’s preface leaves us wishing for a more historic treatment of 
his author. There is a certain disappointment in his failure to take account of pre- 
ceding and of succeeding literature—to place his poet, in fine, more definitely in the 
stream of time. 

A reviewer has the duty to point out defects even in admirable work. Mr. 
Ward's defects are slight in comparison with his learning and hie very real services to 
scholarship. There is a rising interest in mediaeval life fostered by recent works 
intended for the reading public. Those who wish to sustain their interest by closer 
knowledge may profitably turn to Mr. Ward's volume, a landmark on the border line 
between the old and new, the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

CAROLINE Ruutz-REES 

GREENWICH, CONN. 


F F Communications. Edited for the Folklore Fellows by Walter Anderson, Johannes 
Bolte, Kaarle Krohn, Knut Liestgl, C. W. von Sydow, Vols. XVII, 2-XVIII, 1, 
Nos. 56-60. Helsingfors, 1925. 

The valuable Communications of the Folklore Fellows continue their precious 
succession and offer the most diversified materials for the use of scholars. The most 
recent publications deal largely with the statistical side of Folklore investigation and 
are calculated to lighten the labors of students in finding their way through a masse of 
material which has within the last few years assumed portentous dimensions. I shall 
mention the new Communications in the order of their subjects. 

To the large number of catalogues of Folk-Tale collections already published is 
now added: No. 60, Lappische Marchen- und Sagenvarianten, ausgearbettet von J. 
Qvigstad. Helsingfors, 1925, pp. 62. The author mentions the printed collections 
of Lappish tales and his own extensive manuscript collections and those of others. 
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The contents of all these are minutely analyzed and listed according to the system 
of Antti Aarne in F F Comm., Nos. 3, 8, 25. The localities are carefully noted and 
the student interested in the vexed question of the diffusion of popular tales will find 
in this Communication new material for the geographical study of the subject. 

Of a somewhat similar nature is No. 56, Die Typen der Griechisch-Romische 
Fabel. Mit einer Einleitung aber das Wesen der Fabel von Walter Wienert. Helsing- 
fors, 1925, pp. 186. The object of this extensive work is to furnish the student of 
Greek and Roman fables with a catalogue of all the fables which have come down to 
us from classical antiquity arranged according to topics and with indexes which 
facilitate ready reference to any individual fable or personages or incidents. Dr. 
Wienert’s monograph is much more than a mere analytical catalogue of fables. It 
comprises also an introduction on the nature of the Fable, the transmission of the 
Greek and Roman Fables, the classification of Fables, the “‘story’’ and ‘‘sense”’ 
types of Fables, a survey of these two types and, finally, an analytical index of 
Fables, by means of whith any character or action can be found readily. 

All students who have busied themselves with tracing a given story and its 
incidents through the literature of Europe and the Orient (e.g., the sources of the 
Canterbury Tales) have felt the great need of some comprehensive index of motéfs. 
As long ago as 1891 the International Folk Lore Congress printed a List of Folk-Tale 
Incidents common to European Folk-Tales with Bibliographical References by J. 
Jacobs. Individual tales have often been indexed, the most notable being Miss 
Cox's Cinderella in the Folk Lore Society’s publications, vol. XX XI, 1893. An 
interesting article might be written on this topic and in these days of endless con- 
cordances an index of motéfs in Folk-Tales might well engage the activities of Amer- 
ican scholars. A beginning of classification was made by Antti Aarne in the earlier 
F F Communications, Nos. 3, 8, 25, which has proved very useful and has since been 
adopted by many collectors of Folk-Tales, the latest being J. Qvigstad in the Lappish 
collections just noticed above. Convenient as is Aarne’s system, it is after all only 
an index of types, not of motfs. A plan of such a work is now proposed in No. 59, 
Moksf et Theme. Plan d'un Dictionnaire des Motifs de Contes Populaires, de Légendes, 
et de Fables, por Arthur Christensen. Helsingfors, 1925, pp. 52. The author is 
favorably known by an interesting collection of Persian stories in the popular dialect 
published at Copenhagen in 1918 by the Royal Danish Society. After showing the 
difficulty of making an alphabetical index of motifs, the author asks whether it is 
possible to find a method of registration which will enable one to find any mot#f he is 
seeking. He answers his question by saying that it was not until he took into 
account the difference between the notions ‘‘motif"’ and ‘“‘théme’”’ that he began 
to see the solution af the problem. ‘‘If we designate,” he says, ‘“‘by the phrase 
éléments de relation the simplest parts into which we can divide a narrative, whether 
it be historical or fictitious, we discover in stories (popular tales, fables, legends, 
myths) the existence of a peculiar kind of &éments de relation. They are episodes 
which captivate the audience by their strangeness or by their comic or tragic effect, 
and by their dramatic and concise character are easily remembered in all their 
details. Such pregnant elements which ‘‘take,’’ according to a psychological law 
difficult to define, and detach themselves more or less easily fram their primitive 
connection to enter into new combinations, we call motsfs. . . . I understand by 
théme the fundamental idea expressed by a motf or an assembly of moésfs. . . . 
Having examined a large number of stories with a théme and fables, I have tried to 
discover a natural classification, one found in the material itself. . . . I finally under- 
stood that it was necessary to put aside at once a kind of themes which can be com- 
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prised under the name of ‘‘expériences de la vie,”’ or simply ‘‘expériences,”’ with its 
particular classification. The category would embrace most fables properly so called. 
All the ‘‘thémes”’ which do not belong to this category can be arranged under a 
number of definite groups, viz., temperament (moral character, themes which serve 
to illustrate moral types); cunning (ingenuity, tricks and deceits); subgroup: flashes 
of wit; foolishness (stupidity, heedlessness and confusion, madness); error (mistakes, 
blunders); destiny (undeserved fortune and misfortune); consequences (results of a 
certain mode of action, deserved fortune or misfortune). 

Christensen says, p. 11, ‘‘I have asked myself whether this grouping was not 
fortuitous, and whether in collecting more material I should not discover more 
groups. But new researches brought me always back to the same groups.”” Finally 
Christensen says, p. 20, ‘‘The dictionary of popular traditions of which I have just 
sketched the plan, must contain as complete as possible the bibliography of all the 
“motifs” and ‘‘thémes.”” The reader will find there references to all that has been 
written on the origin and history of any “motif” (group of ‘‘ motifs," epic accessory, 
“théme”) and to all the places in folklore literature where the ‘ motif" in question 
isfound. For “motifs” on which already exist thorough studies, it will be enough to 
refer to these studies, adding if necessary supplementary notes. Such a plan can 
be realized only by international collaboration.” 

In No. 51 of the F F Communtcations reviewed in the RomANIC REVIEW, vol. 
XVI, p. 266, E. Mogk examined at length the novelistic treatment of mythological 
materials by Snorri Sturlason and his school. He now returns to the subject in two 
brief papers: No. 57, Lokis Anteil an Baldrs Tode, pp. 3, and No. 58, Zur Giganto- 
machie der Véluspé, pp. 10. In the first paper Mogk shows very clearly that prior to 
the Younger Edda there is no trace of any share of Loki in the death of Balder, and 
proves quite conclusively that the introduction of Loki in the catastrophe arose from 
the desire to explain the punishment of Loki, which is, in the older mythological 
materials, unconnected with Balder’s death. In the second paper Mogk treats 
from the same standpoint the question of the Battle of the Giants and the Builder 
of Asgard in the Vélusp4. Mogk says, p. 9, ‘‘ When Snorri in the story of the Builder 
of Asgard cites the strophes of the Vélusp4 as a proof of his account, it is an excellent 
witness of the way in which he or his school has combined heterogeneous materials 
with old sources because they were no longer understood. What is here brought into 
connection with the strophes of the Vélusp4 is the widespread folk tale of the out- 
witted giant or troll, in whose place, especially in Germany, the devil appears. It 
has long been recognized that between this troll story and that of the Builder of 
Asgard as it is found in the Snorri Edda there is almost complete agreement, with 
the exception of the dénouement."” Mogk concludes with the words: ‘The fact 
shows again how careful one must be about explaining the old texts with the help 
of the Snorri Edda. Since the fall of paganism and until the thirteenth century an 
immense mass of new materials has come to the north, as is shown not only in the 
Snorri Edda, but in the entire prose literature of Iceland.” 

I was just finishing this compte when I received from Dr. Johannes Bolte the 
news of the death of Antti Aarne whose name has occurred so frequently in these 
reviews of the F F Communications. I take from Dr. Bolte’s obituary in the Zest- 
schrift des Vereins fur Volkskunde in Berlin a few details of the life and accomplish- 
ment of this eminent scholar who was born at Pors (Bjérneborg), December 5, 1867. 
He studied at the University of Helsingfors and came under the influence of Professor 
Kaarle Krohn who aroused his interest in the study of comparative Folk Lore. 
After teaching for a time in private and secondary schools, he took his doctor’s degree 
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and became docent in Helsingfors, and in 1922 was named extraordinary professor of 
Finnish and comparative Folk Lore. It is not necessary to call the attention of the 
readers of the Romanic REviEw to Aarne's frequent and valuable contributions to 
the F F Communications. He was only fifty-eight when he died on the sth of last 
February. The few American scholars who have followed with interest his career 
and been helped in their studies by his valuable contributions to comparative Folk 
Lore will like to associate their sorrow with that of his European colleagues and 
friends and with them deplore the untimely death of the ‘‘tireless, amiable, and 
modest scholar whom we have to thank for such precious contributions to our knowl- 
edge and from whom we had hoped for yet more.” 
T. F. CRANE 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


FACULTY NOTES 


University of California, Berkeley, California: Mr. R. K. Spaulding has been 
called to the University of Michigan as assistant professor. He received his Ph.D. 
degree from this University in 1925, his thesis subject being: ‘‘A Study of the 
History and Syntax of the Progressive Constructions in Spanish.’’ Mrs. Beatrice 
Q. Cornish, who also received her Ph.D. degree in May 1925, her thesis being a study 
of ‘Francisco Navarro Villoslada,”” has remained in the department of Spanish of 
this University. 

Washington University, Saint Louis, Missouri: Professor John A. Ray, Docteur 
de l'Université, Paris, has been called to the chair of Spanish and Italian in this 
University. Professor Ray, who is also an M.A. of Yale, is author of Drake dans 
la poéste espagnole (1570-1732), Paris, 1906. Mr. Louis A. Salbitano, A.M., Colum- 
bia, has accepted an instructorship in Spanish and Italian. 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona: Mr. José D. Arévalo has been appointed 
instructor in Spanish in this University, and Miss Frances Eberling has received an 
appointment as teaching fellow in Spanish. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois: Dr. Harry Kurz, who is preparing an edition 
of Lesage’s Aventure du flibustier Beauchéne, taught at the Summer Session of 
Columbia University. Miss Sarah Coleman taught at the University of Chicago 
during the Summer Quarter. Miss Dorothy Parker has come to Knox College to 
take charge of the French House. Mr. Edward Caldwell, a trustee of Knox College, 
has presented this institution with a collection of first editions of early works on the 
history of the North West, among which are books in French, such as accounts of 
Champlain, Cartier, La Hontan, Tonti, Charlevoix, LaSalle. 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine: Miss Frances E. Arnold, instructor in 
Spanish at this University, has been promoted to an assistant professorship. Miss 
Marion Buzzell, who spent last year in study at Columbia University, has returned 
to the University with the rank of assistant professor. Mr. C. Floyd Whitcomb, 
formerly instructor of French at the University of Maine, is now head of the depart- 
ment of Modern Languages in the Danbury (Conn.) High School. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin: Professor Henry H. Armstrong has been 
granted a sabbatical leave of absence for the second semester of the academic year 
1925-1926, which he will devote to study. Associate Professor Frank Colucci spent 
last summer travelling in Spain and Italy. 

Atma Le Duc 

BARNARD COLLEGE 
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PROVINCIAL LiTERARY ACTIVITIES: Far from being exclusively concentrated in 
Paris, dramatic art is eagerly cultivated in the provinces of France, as is evinced 
by the success attending the performances of Porché’s La Vierge au grand coeur, 
at the Théatre du Moyen-Age at Avignon, and that of Monna Vanna at the Thé&tre 
Antique de la Cité, at Carcassonne. Besides, a number of amateur theatrical com- 
panies in the eastern provinces have been grouped in a society under the name of 
Union des Sociétés d’Art Dramatique de l’Est.—MAaupPassantT: A monument was 
unveiled on July 19 at Tourville-sur-Arques, the native village of the writer.—Lrs 
JEUNES: Quite significant may seem the majority of votes which went to Charles 
Maurras in the recent inquiry among Louvain students as to who should be con- 
sidered the Master of modern youth. Bourget and Barrés come next in rank. But 
this opinion is not shared by everybody, as may be inferred from the supplement 
to the October number of Le Mouvement des faits et des 1dées in which we find an 
article entitled ‘‘Un ennemi de la civilisation chrétienne,’’ directed at M. Maurras 
himself.—AsBé& RovussELot’s successor at the Institut catholique de Paris, Canon 
Meunier, has equipped a research laboratory of orthophony at Nevers, to which has 
been annexed a clinic for the re-education of the deaf—Louis Hf£uon: Canadian 
admirers of the author of Maria Chapdelaine have placed a commemorative plate 
on Hémon’s native house at Brest.—AWwarps: Among those recently promoted to the 
Légion d’Honneur are to be mentioned Madame Louise Laura Favier, M. Henri 
Massis, chevaliers, and M. Pierre de Nolhac, commandeur. Madame Favier is an 
accomplished aviator, and the author of Les Chevaliers de l'aitr. M. Massis is chief 
editor of the Reoue Universelle and author of Jugements.—Arts D&écoratirs: A well- 
informed article by M. Henri Clouzot on the Exposition des Arts décoratifs was 
published in the August number of the Larousse mensuel. It is a very complete 
study of modern French art as represented at the Exposition which attracted millions 
of visitors. In connection with the same topic, we may mention the publication by 
L’Art owant of L'Exposttion des Arts décoratifs de 1925, illustrated with numerous 
photographs of the most original creations. It offers a synthetic view of the great 
artistic effort of the past year.—ADOLPHE Brisson: The well-known critic died on 
August 28. He had married Yvonne Sarcey the daughter of Francisque Sarcey, 
familiarly known to the reading public as Cousine Yvonne. With her collaboration 
he directed the Annales Politiques et Littéraires, one of the most popular publications 
in France, and organized the Université des Annales. He is best known for his 
dramatic criticism.—CooPfRATION INTELLECTUELLE: On October Ist at the Palais 
Royal was opened the Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle. The 
Institut, under the direction of M. Julien Luchaire, endeavors to establish codrdina- 
tion between intellectual workers of all countries—Livres Francais: A special 
number of Papyrus has been published in which is found an interesting survey of the 
French book industry as represented at the Exposition des Arts décoratifs in Paris. 
This number, which includes a brief history of that industry during the last fifty years, 
is copiously illustrated and affords valuable documents for bibliophiles.—Ta&AtTrEe 
DES JEUNES AUTEURS: This is a company recently formed by sixty-six young 
dramatists under the literary leadership of Henry Bidou. The plays will be given 
at the ThéAtre du Vieux-Colombier.—Pavut-Louis Courrizr’s Centenary was 
celebrated at Tours and at Véretz.—SeEKwaNa, 58 Boulevard Raspail, Paris, the 
formation of whose literary committee was announced in our July-September number, 
selected the following books as representative of the best French literature of our 
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days: May: Fabre (Lucien), Le Tarramagnou; Bordeaux (Henri), Le Coeur et le 
Sang; Daudet (Léon), Un Jour d’Orage; Baumann (Emile), Saint-Paul; De 
Pesquidou (J.), Le Livre de Ratson.—June: Bloch (Jean-Richard), La Nust kurde; 
Kessel (J.) et Iswolsky (H.), Les Rots aveugles; Chauffier (Louis- Martin), L'Epervier; 
Bainville (Jacques), Le déx-hust Brumatre; Dubech (Lucien), Les Chefs de file de la 
Jeune Génératton.—July: Béraud (Henri), Au Capuctn gourmand; Arnoux (Alex- 
andre), Sustte Vartée; Longnon (Henri), La Nouvelle Héléne; D'Arnoux (Jacques), 
Paroles d'un Revenant; Beaunier (André), Vie amoureuse de Julie Lespinasse.— 
August: De Régnier (Henri), Le Dtvertissement Provincial; Jaloux (Edmond), Le 
Coin des Cyprés; Rouff (Marcel), L’'Homme et la Montagne; Dumur (Louis), La Croix 
rouge et la Croix blanche; Stéphan (Raoul), La Troublante Rencontre.—Septembre: 
Pourrat (Henri), A la Belle Bergére; Hippeau (Jean-Paul), La bonne Odeur de la 
Terre; Marchon (Albert), Le Bachelier sans vergogne; Goyau (Georges), Un grand 
Misstonnatre, le Cardinal Lavigerte—PEN-CLuss: An international convention of 
Pen Clubs took place in Paris, at the end of May. The subject of translations was 
discussed and measures were taken to the effect that each club should bring to the 
attention of other clubs, material worthy of being translated into their respective 
tongues.—REN& Gut died in September. He was a true poet but his efforts to 
correlate ideas and feelings with musical and pictorial harmony make his works 
very subtle and obscure for the uninitiated. BussaNnc: In our last number we men- 
tioned the Trentenaire of the ThéAtre du Peuple, one of the most original dramatic 
efforts of to-day. Hidden in a valley of the Vosges, this vast theater, with its 
rustic architecture, its invisible orchestra and the disposition of its seats, is absolutely 
distinct from the many Thé&tres en plein air. It has an organization unique in the 
history of contemporary dramatic art: the audience is composed of people belonging 
to all classes; the plays are national in character; the actors observe the strictest 
anonymity; no one derives any salary whatsoever, since all who are engaged in that 
work are volunteers. Worthy of admiration is the work of M. Pottecher, the 
founder of this theater. He has fully attained his ideal which was “to create a truly 
national stage where the collective genius of the race would find expression as in 
Greece; to establish a stage without the slightest commercial preoccupation, in order 
to offer on festive days great spectacles that would unite in the same emotions men 
bound together by common remembrances and with the same hopes.” Mostly 
composed by M. Pottecher himself, the plays are drawn from legendary sources 
(Morteville, le Chateau de Hans, Amys et Amyle), or from national or religious ones 
(Leberté, la Passion de Jeanne d’Arc); they are free from some of the current tend- 
encies of modern dramatic literature, being full of genuine poetry, noble aspiration 
and gentle satire. Americans touring through the Vosges should not fail to visit 
this unusual spot.—Eurore NOUVELLE: The managing editor of this international 
and political magazine, Mlle. Louise Weiss, is touring the United States with the 
object of becoming acquainted with American opinion concerning international 
problems. RENE VAILLANT 


BARNARD COLLEGE 
FRENCH BOOK NOTES 


ANNUAIRE GENERAL DE LA FRANCE ET DE L’ETRANGER, 1925.—The great 
economic and political French directory, published by the Société d’Etudes et 
d’Informations économiques. Contains the most recent and exact information on 
the situation of France and the 75 nations of the world: constitution, army, navy, 
finance, commerce, national production, currency, measures, intellectual institutions, 
etc. 
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Bizarp (Dr. Léon).— Souvenirs d’un médecin des prisons de Paris. Bolo-Pacha, 
Mata-Hari, and many other prisoners were in the care of the author who, for over 
twenty-five years, has been the medical officer in charge of the Saint-Lazare Prison. 
The book is a simple and very sincere account of Dr. Bizard’s experience. 

CHAMSON (André).—Roux le Bandit. A wood-cutter of the Cévennes mountains 
refused to join the army during the war and fled into the mountains where for four 
years he hid himself in the forest. Why did he flee and why did we join? This 
forms the topic of many conversations between the peasants during the long winter 
evenings. 

EscHoLiger (Raymond).—Quand on conspire. The author of Cantegrsi and of 
La Nuit gives us in his new book a story of love and adventure in which he describes 
very wittily and satirically the ways of the French Second Empire. 

GAUMENT ET C&.—A series of short plays, full of wit and action. 

HISTOIRE GENERALE DES PEUPLES.—Three volumes published under the direc- 
tion of Maxime Petit, Vol. I.—The first volume of this work offers a most suggestive 
picture of the life of all the peoples of the earth, under all aspects, as well as the 
development of human civilization from the origins to the end of the Middle Ages. 
It is an original piece of work, utilizing the data of modern erudition, and containing 
600 pictures and numerous plates of a strictly documentary character. 

LAMARTINE.—CEuvres Chotsies. Poéste, 2 vols.; Prose, 2 vols. A compre- 
hensive and extensive selection where all the works of this great writer are repre- 
sented. Classification of the works according to the date of their production; dif- 
ferent readings; unpublished passages; substantial notices due to the pen of an 
eminent Lamartinian: such are the characteristics of this edition which makes it 
possible to obtain an exact idea of the production and genius of this great writer. 

PoETE (Marcel).—Comment Paris s'est formé. A small book of 68 pages in 
which the author gives a summary of his learned book, Une vie de cité, Parts de sa 
naissance 2 nos jours. It forms the twenty-first volume of the useful series Pour 
connattre Paris published by Hachette et Cie under the auspices of the Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres. (Each volume is translated into English.) 

POULAILLE (Henri).—Ames neuves. A series of short stories which form a 
vivid and suggestive picture of childhood. The book is very simply written and 
imparts an impression of misery. 

QuENtIoux (Gaston).—Les Arts Décoratifs Modernes en France. An anthology 
of applied arts. This volume contains 830 photographic reproductions of the creations 
of French contemporary artists in every branch of art: Architecture, Wrought Iron, 
Stained Glass, Furniture, Art Pottery, Textiles, Tapestry, etc. Notices and com- 
mentaries by leading specialists. 

Roux-SERVINE.—Les Jeux de l'amour et du voyage. Pleasant and airy travel 
talks. Description of the Alps. 

SCHNEIDER (Edouard).—Les Heures Bénédictines. An enlarged and revised 
edition, preceded by a life of Saint Benedict. First volume of a series Les Grands 
Ordres Monastiques. 

SouLiE pe Morant (Georges).—La Brise au clair de lune. A very old Chinese 
story. Intrigues, customs. Altogether very well done. 

TRISTAN BERNARD.— Mots crotsés. A book of cross-word puzzles in French with 
a witty preface by the famous humorist. 

VERNE (H.) et CHAVANCE (R.).—Pour comprendre l'art décoratif moderne en 
France. The 1925 exhibition of Applied Arts is still the subject of much discussion. 
The forms of art therein exhibited are either enthusiastically admired or bitterly 
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criticised; many people were merely surprised. However the present phase of 
French art is not the result of a fanciful creation: it is part of a logical system of 
evolution. Romanticism was the free expression of individual temperament in 
France. Later mechanical civilization multiplied regular and geometrical forms 
to which the eyes became more and more accustomed. New conditions of life made 
for celerity, multiplicity and directness in every respect; hence a new taste for 
geometrical simplicity, and colour being used to relieve the monotony that would 
otherwise result from the new artistic formula. The industrial development which 
resulted from the progress of science made possible the manufacture of wholesale 
reproductions of works of art, but at the same time destroyed creative spirit and 
individual initiative. It was against this sterility that, in 1900, French artists, 
spurred by the example of Belgians, created the so-called Modern-Style which 
however was not entirely successful. The authors have very clearly outlined the 
development of these artistic tendencies in architecture, interior decoration, costume, 
jewelry, etc. 515 illustrations. 
RENE& VAILLANT 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


FRENCH BOOK LISTS 


I. Pogtry 
May 
ALIBERT (Francois-Paul), La Guirlande lyrique. 6 fr. Garnier fréres. 
APOLLINAIRE (Guillaume), J} ya. ... 12fr. A. Messein. 


AURADON (Pierre), Arc-en-ctel. 7 fr. 50. Edit. de la Pensée latine. 

La Batut (Pierre de), Le Coeur en deux. 5 fr. E. Gauthier. 

DuBors (J.), Monologues et Poésies a dive pour jeunes filles. 6fr.75. Libr. Stock. 

Duncan (Gabrielle William), Les Lueurs du flambeau. 7 fr. 50. Edit. de la Pensée 
latine. 

FABRE (Jean-Henri), Poéstes francatses et provengales. 18 fr. Delagrave. 

FERRAND-WEYNER (Yvonne), Stances. 7 fr. 50. Le Divan. 

Launay (Hilaire), Couleurs du temps. 8 fr. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 

Rugt (Noel), L’Escarpoletie fleurte. 25 fr. R. Simonson. 

VIRENQUE (Claire), L'Enclos du rave. 7 fr. 50. Libr. Bloud et Gay. 

VIRENQUE (Claire), Les Heures d'amour. 5 fr. Libr. Bloud et Gay. 

VIRENQUE (Claire), Les Souvenezs-vous. 7 fr. 50. Libr. Bloud et Gay. 


June 


ARNAL (Emilie), Les Chansons d'Aello. 7 fr. Chiberre. 

ARNAULD (Céline), L’A passement de l'éclipse. g fr. Les Ecrivains réunis. 
AUBERLIEU (Maurice d’), Le Seutl tuminé. 6fr. Edit. Les Gémeaux. 
AUFREMONT (Albert), Les Crevaisons de Populo. tofr. Chiberre. 

BARBILLION (Dr.), Mon vieux collége. 20 fr. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
FOULON DE VAuLx (André), Poésies. 15 fr. A. Lemerre. 

CREANGE (Pierre), Le Chemin éternel. 10 fr. Chiberre. 

MELON (Joseph), Les Soleils reviendront. 7 fr. Perrin et Cie. 

Proust (Pierre-Henry), La Maison aux mille fenétres. 6 fr. Chiberre. 

YVANE (Marguerite), La Lumiere disparue. 6 fr. Chiberre. 
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July 
DaGHER (Jean), Songe d'amour. Notes et souvenirs. 6fr. A. Messein. 
FESCHOTTE (Jacques),. .. D'Amour. 15 fr. Edit. Montaigne. 
Herve (Henriette), Dilection. 15 fr. Edit. Montaigne. 
Martyn (Geneviéve), Mes roses, et petites et grandes choses. 6 fr. A. Messein. 
N .. ., Dieux d’Egypte. 12 fr. A la Caravelle. 
R&GNIER (Henri de), Oeuvres de Henri de Régnier. Poésies diverses. Podmes anctens 
es romanesques. Tel qu'un songe. 18fr. Mercure de France. 
RueEt (Noel), Deremiana. 6fr. Edit. du Prisme. 
SIGNORET (Emmanuel), Eve. 15 fr. Edit. Montaigne. 
VittTa (Emile), Pterrette au Mont de-Piété. 5 fr. A. Messein. 
Warney (Lucien), Avant... Pendant... Aprés. 6fr. A. Messein. 


August 
CHAMPAGNE (Paul), Réves et Réaistés. 6fr. La Bonne Idée. 
Danpigu (Arnaud), Le Cercle victeux. 6fr.75. Edit. du Monde moderne. 
Grepon (Marguerite), Le Beau Voyage interrompu. 6 fr. 75. Edit. du Monde 
moderne. 
RADIGUET (Raymond), Les Joues en feu. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 


II. NovELS AND SHORT STORIES 


May 
Artus (Louis), Za Matson du fou. 7 {r.50. B. Grasset. 
Artus (Louis), La Matson du sage. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 
Artus (Louis), Le Vin dela vigne. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 
AUDIGIER (Camille), Hégéstppe Simon, homme politique. 7 f{r.95. Edit. du Monde 
moderne. 
BaILLon (André), Un homme si simple. 6 fr. 75. F. Rieder et Cie. 
BaiLiy (Auguste), La Vestale. 7 fr. 50. A. Fayard et Cie. 
BANGOR (Noel), Méiamorphoses. 7 fr. 50. Perrin et Cie. 
BERTRAND (Louis), Jean Perbal. 7 fr. 50. A. Fayard et Cie. 
Brtty (André), L’Ange qui pleure. 6 fr. Nouv. Revue critique. 
Briy (André), La Trentaine. 5 fr. A. Messein. 
BONMARIAGE (Sylvain), Les Vertus patrictennes. 8fr. Pensée francaise. 
CHABRIER (Charlotte), Une jolie femme meurt deux fois. 7 {r. 50. A. Michel. 
CHAFFIOL-DEBILLEMONT (F.), Le Parc dévasté. 7 fr. 50. Librairie des Lettres. 
CIGALIER (David), Une Francaise. 8fr.50. Pensée francaise. 
Dawson (Warrington), Le Sacrifice de Paul Clermont. 8 fr. Perrin et Cie. 
Dunan (Renée), La Derntére Joutssance. 7 fr. 50. France-Edition. 
Epuy (Michel), Heures passionnées. 7 fr. 50. Figuiére. 
FABRE (Lucien), Le Tarramagnou. 7 fr. 50. Nouv. Revue francaise. 
Farow (Camille), Zoupette. 6 fr. Edit. de la Pensée latine. 
GARENNE (Albert), La Captive nue. 7 {r. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
GAsTINE (Louis), La Danse rouge. 6fr. 50. Evolution sociale francaise. 
HaMON (Marcel), Les Désaxés. 7 fr. 50. Librairie des Lettres. 
HocgE (Jules), Florina, orpheline de guerre. 7 {r.50. E. Fasquelle. 
IsarLov (George), L'Annonciation. 7 fr. 50. H. Reynaud. 
Joannis (F. de), Jusqu'd la ie. 7 fr. 50. E. Figuiere. 
Krxou Yamata, Masako. 7 {r. 50. Libr. Stock. 
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LAGRANGE (Paul), L’Honneur du juge. 7 fr. 50. Perrin et Cie. 

Lesois (Paul), La Rédemption. 8 fr. Pensée francaise. 

LEFEBVRE (Louis), Les Mouvements dela flamme. 8fr.50. Edit. dela Vraie France. 
Lemery (Héléne), La Vote passtonnée. 1ofr. Edit. du Monde moderne. 
MADELINE (André), Nos vingt ans. 6{r.75. Calmann-Levy. 

MAuRIERE (Gabriel), Te voir sourtre. 8 fr. Pensée francaise. 

MOonrtTaArGis (Jean), Par devant notaire. 8fr. Pensée francaise. 

Montrort (Eugéne), La Mattresse américaine. 7 {r.50. Edit. du Monde moderne. 
ReuzeE (André), Le Tour de souffrance. 7 fr. 50. A. Fayard et Cie. 

RosBERT (Louis de), Octavie. 7 fr. 50. A. Michel. 

Rosny JEUNE (J.-H.), La Pigeonne. 6fr. Nouv. Revue critique. 

TREVE (Jacques), Les Erreurs amoureuses. 8 fr. Pensée francaise. 

Vioux (Marcelle), Marie-du-Peuple. 7 fr.50. E. Fasquelle. 


June 


Anpr&-Cuet (George), L'Homme fragile. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

BERTHEROY (Jean), Dans la barque d’Ists. 7{r.50. La Renaissance du Livre. 

BEucuER (André), La Ville anonyme. 7 fr. 50. Nouv. Revue francaise. 

BorpEaux (Henry), Le Coeur et le Sang. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

Borev (Adrien) et Rosin (Gilberth), Les Réveurs éveillés. 7 fr. 50. Nouv. Revue 
francaise. 

Boutin (Charles), L’Homme qui cherche son Dieu. 6 fr. Jouve et Cie. 

Bouzinac-CamBon, Echec et Mat. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

Bureau (Noel), Ruptures. 6 fr. H. Le Soudier. 

CHAUFFIER (Louis-Martin), L’Epervier. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 

CHENoy (Léon), Un but. 7 fr. 50. La Renaissance du Livre. 

Covet (Louis), La Petite Chiquette. 7 fr. 50. Nouv. Revue francaise. 

CourreEtT (G.) et MORANGE (J.), La Révolte libératrice. 6fr.75. Edit. Les Gémeaux. 

DABAUMONT, Fréres ennemis. 4 {r.95. A. Mame et fils. 

Davip (Georges), Ritcourt, un caractére de chien. 6fr.75. Rieder et Cie. 

DAVIGNON (Henri), Un pénitent de Furnes. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

DExkosra (Maurice), La Madone des Sleepings. 7 {r.50. Baudiniére. 

Duxnourcau (Francois), L'Enfant de la victoire. 8 fr. 50. Ed. de la Vraie France. 

ELDER (Marc), La Farce des Tripe. 7 fr. 50. E. Figuiére. 

Fremy (Claude), Vivre son réve. 6 fr.75. Calmann-Lévy. 

KEssEL (J.) et Isworsky (Héléne), Les Rots aveugles. 7 fr. 50. Les Editions de 
France. 

LACRETELLE (Jacques de), La Bontfas. g fr. Nouvelle Revue francaise. 

LEBLANC (Maurice), Le Formidable Evénement. 2 fr.50. Edit. P. Lafitte. 

LEBLANC (Maurice), La Vie extraordinatre de Balthazar. 7 fr. 50. P. Lafitte. 

LEettry (H.), Gestes de femmes. ifr. Jouve et Cie. 

LOMBARD (Jacques), La Confession nocturne. 7 fr.50. Alph. Lemerre. 

LONGNON (Jean), La Nouvelle Héléne. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

MIOMANDRE (Francis de), L’'Ombre et l'amour. 7 fr.50. Vald. Rasmussen. 

MISTLER (Jean), Chéteaux en Baviére. 6fr.75. Calmann-Lévy. 

MorRAND (Paul), L’Europe galante. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 

PIERREFEU (Jean de), L’Ants-Plutarque. 8fr.50. Edit. de France. 

REYNAUD (Jean-Charles), La Tragédie de Lourdes. 3 fr. J. Tallandier. 

Roxa (Léon), Le Mariage impromptu. 7 fr. 50. Edit. de la Revue Mondiale. 

Rosny JEUNE (J. H.), Clatre Técel, avocat a la Cour. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 
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RourF (Marcel), L’Homme et la Montagne. 7 {r. 50. Emile-Paul fréres. 

Sauty (Louis), Dans l’Antre des dieux. 7{r.50. E. Figuiére et Editions Littéraires. 
Scowas (Raymond), Mathias Crismant. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
SHEPHEARD, As—iu vu ca, dis? 7 fr.95. F. Tassel. 

SouPAULT (Philippe), Le Bar de l'amour. 4 fr. 50. Emile-Paul fréres. 

STEPHAN (Raoul), La Troublante Rencontre. 7 fr. 50. A. Michel. 

VAUDOYER (Jean-Louis), Raymonde Mangematin. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
VERMEYLEN (Gustave), Le Jutf Errant. 7 {r.50. La Renaissance du Livre. 


July 

ArbEL (Henri), L’Imprudente Aventure. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

Arnac (Marcel), 83 Centimétres d’aventures. 1ofr. Georges-Anquetil. 

Arnoux (Alexandre), Sutte varsée. 7 fr. B. Grasset. 

Béraup (Henri), Au capuctn gourmand. 7 fr. 50. A. Michel. 

Betz (Maurice), L'Incertain. 7 fr.50. Emile-Paul fréres. 

BorpEaux (Henry), Paysages romanesques des Alpes. 7 fr. 50. Ed. de la Vraie 
France. 

DAUBRIVE (Marc), Le Manotr en folie. 7 fr. 50. Baudiniére. 

DeutscH (Léon), J'’at acheté cette femme. 7 {r.50. B. Grasset. 

Do._ey (Georges), Le Cupidon jouffiu. 7 {r.50. Edit. de France. 

Dutac (Edouard), Histotres gasconnes. 7 fr. 50. Edit. de France. 

Dumur (Louis), La Croix Rouge et la Croix Blanche ou la Guerre chez les neutres. 7 fr. 
so. A. Michel. 

Esme (Jean d’), L’Ame de la brousse. 2 fr. 50. Ferenczi et fils. 

ForBIN (Victor), Le Secret dela vie. 7 fr. 50. Baudiniére. 

Frapif (Léon), Gamins de Paris. 7 fr. 50. Vald. Rasmussen. 

FRr&zIN (Julia), Loa Chaine sans fin. 7 fr. 50. La Renaissance du Livre. 

GALTIER-BoIssigRE, La Bonne Vie. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 

Harry (Gérard), L’Indigne Rivale. tofr. La Renaissance du Livre. 

Istrat1 (Panait), Les Haidoucs. Présentation des Haidoucs. '7fr.50. F. Rieder et 
Cie. 

JADE (Marie), Le Masque du génie.. 7 fr. 50. La Renaissance du Livre. 

JALABERT (Pierre), Garrigou, joyeux philosophe. 7 {r. Aux Editeurs associés. 

Kaun (Gustave), L'Aube Enamourée. 7 {r.50. Edit. Montaigne. 

LesLanc (Maurice), Dorothée, danseuse de corde. 2 {r. 50. P. Lafitte. 

Le Marre (Eveline), L’Ancétre. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

LERoux (Gaston), Les Ténébreuses, la fin d'un monde. 7 fr. J. Tallandier. 

LONGWORTH CHAMBRUN, La Nouvelle Desdémone. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

Marso (Camille), Le Perroquet bleu. G. Cres et Cie. 

MILLE (Pierre), Le Diable au Sahara. 7 fr. 50. A. Michel. 

ParAF (Pierre), Plus prés de tot. 7 fr. Baudiniére. 

PourRaT (Henri), A Ja belle bergére ou Quand Gaspard de guerre revint. 7 {r.50. A. 
Michel. 

Pourrot (Paul), La Douleur d’aimer. 7 {r. 50. Baudiniére. 

Puaux (Renée), La Grande Vague. 7 fr. 50. L'Ile de France. 

REGNIER (Henri de), Le Diverttssement provincial. 7 fr.50. A. Michel. 

Rey (Etienne), De l'amour. 7 fr. 50. 3B. Grasset. 

RICHARD (Elie), Le Guide des grands ducs. 10 fr. Edit. du Monde moderne. 

RIVOLLET (Georges), Les Trois Graces. 7 fr. 50. E. Fasquelle. 

Rovurr (Marcel), L’Homme et la Montagne. 7 fr. 50. Emile-Paul fréres. 
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SANDY (Isabelle), L'Homme et la Sauvageonne. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
THARAUD (J. et J.), Rendes-vous espagnols. 5 ifr. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
Wuty et Rossi (Henry), La Fin du vice. 7 fr. 50. Henry-Parville. 


August 

Arnoux (J. d’), Paroles d'un Revenant. 7 fr.50. Libr. Pilon. 

Brtiotey (Pierre), La Fausse Amoureuse. 7 fr. 50. A. Michel. 

Bove (E.), Vissie d’un soir. 4 fr. 50. Emile-Paul fréres. 

DuHAMELET (Geneviéve), La Vie et la Mort d’Eugénie de Guérin. g fr. Libr. Bloud 
et Gay. 

Esme (Jean d’), Les Barbares. 7 fr. 50. A. Michel. 

FINBERT (Elian J.), Sous le régne de la licorne et du ion. 7 fr. 50. Edit. du Monde 
moderne. 

JaLoux (Edmond), Le Coin des Cyprés. 6fr. Nouvelle Revue critique. 

MaGre (Maurice), La Tendre Camarade. 7 fr. 50. J. Fort. 

Pf£iapan, La Torche renversée. 7 fr.95. Edit. du Monde moderne. 

Prosus-CoRRKARD, Nos petits hommes d’Etat. 7 fr. Baudiniére. 

Rauats (Elissa), La Chemise qus porte bonheur. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 


September 

BrisE (Paul), Gusttte et Georges. 7 fr. 50. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
Corpcet (Robert), L’Esprit du mal. 7 fr.95. Férenczi et fils. 
Dupovy (August), La Patx des champs. 7 fr. 50. Férenczi et fils. 
FLOoRAN (Mary), Tentation mortelle. 6 fr. Gautier et Languereau. 
GERMAIN (José), Le Rot des rosters. 7 fr.95. Férenczi et fils. 
La FoucHARDIERE (G. de) et CELVAL (Félix), Le Bistro de la Chambre. 8 fr. 50. 

Férenczi et fils. 
Passy (Paul), Aprés le réve. 7 fr. 50. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
PE£ROCHON (Ernest), Les Hommes frénétiques. 9 fr. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
PouLaILLE (Henry), Ames neuves. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 


III. Drama 


May 
BrocuHet (Henri), Le Jardinser qué eut peur dela mort. 2{fr.50. <A. Blot. 
BrocHetT (Henri), Le Pauvre qui mourut pour avoir mis des gants. 2 fr.50. A. Blot. 
MARCHARD (Alfred), Devant la loge de la concserge. 7 fr. 50. Libr. Théatrale. 
MuRRACIOLE (Jacques), Ramiys. Edit. de la Pensée latine. 
TRUFFIER (Jules), Mélingue. 12 fr. F. Alcan. 
VEBER, Samson. 12 fr. F. Alcan. 
Wits (J. de), Thé@ire. 14 fr. A. Messein. 


June 
BuTeau (Henry), FaLK (Henry), Hesse (Raymond), Jouet (Alphonse), NAstTory 
(Lionel), VAuNots (Louis), Le Thédtre au Palais. 7 fr. 50. Peyronnet et Cie. 
GassiEs (des Brulies), Anthologie du thédtre francats du moyen ge. 7 fr. 50. Dela- 


grave. 
RENAULD (Charlotte et Jeanne-Frédérique), Le Choix de Damayanti, L'Oreitller 
magique. 4fr. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
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July 
Guton (Henri), Le Comédien et la Grdce ofr. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
RomAIN ROLLAND, Le Jeu de l'amour et dela mort. 7 fr. 50. A. Michel. 


August 
Passgur (Steve), La Matson ouverte. 6 fr. Nouv. Revue francaise. 
RAVENNES (Jean), Essasts sur le thédire. 12 fr. La Douce France. 


September 


Evans (David-Owen), Le Thédtre pendant la période romantique. 10fr. Les Presses 
Universitaires de France. 
GauMENT (G.) et C& (Camille), Farces. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 


IV. Essays, Criticism, MIscCELLANEOUS 


May 


Fapres (0.), A travers Paris. 100fr. Le Divan. 

LE Braz (Anatole), La Bretagne. 15 fr. H. Laurens. 

Moussinac (Léon), Le Meuble francais moderne. 25 fr. Libr. Hachette. 

BuFFIN (J.-M.), Remarques sur les moyens d'expression de la durée et du temps en 
francats. 12 fr. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 

FEYEL (Paul), Jeanne d'Arc. 2 fr. 50. Libr. Hachette. 

Po&tse (Marcel), Une vie de csté. 75 fr. A. Picard. 

SCHLUMBERGER (Gust.), Epopée byzantine a Ia fin du 1o* stécle. Sofr. E. de Boc- 
card. 

PEsguipoux (J. de), Le Livre de ratson. 7 {r. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

BaumaL (Francis), Tartuffe et ses avatars ‘‘De Montufar @ Dom Juan.” 12 fr. E. 
Nourry. 

BAYARD (Jean-Emile), Le Quartier latin, hter et aujourd'hus. tiofr. Jouve et Cie. 

Bayarp (Jean-Emile), Montmartre, hier ef aujourd’hus. tiofr. Jouve et Cie. 

Drs GRANGEsS (René), Le Bienheureux Charles de Blois, duc de Bretagne. 6 fr. 50. 
Libr. Bloud et Gay. 

CaTALOGNE (Gérard de), Henry Batatlle ou le Romantisme de Vinstinct. afr. Edit. 
de la Pensée latine. 

MARTIN pu GARD (Maurice), Feux tournants. 25 fr. C. Bloch. 

MorEL-Famtio (A.), Etudes sur ’ Espagne. 20fr. Ed. Champion. 

MEUNIER (Pierre-Alexis), Emile Montégut. 12fr. Garnier fréres. 

PIERRE-QuINT (Léon), Marcel Proust. 60fr. S. Kra. 

TuH&RIVE (André), Opinions ittératres. 12 fr. Libr. Bloud et Gay. 

Van TIEGHEM (Paul), Précis d'histoire littéraire de l'Europe depuis la Renaissance. 
12fr. F. Alcan. 

JANET (Pierre), Eléments de psychologie pathologique. 3 fr. Vuibert. 


June 


GruveEr (Paul), Un mots en Bretagne. 15 fr. Libr. Hachette. 

Huisman (G.), Pour comprendre les monuments de Parts. 20 fr. Libr. Hachette. 

LE CorsusiEr, L’Art décoratsf d’aujourd’hus. 30fr. G. Crés et Cie. 

MONTORGUEIL (G.), Le Vieux Montmartre. 6fr. Libr. Hachette. 

QuENIoUx (Gaston), Les Arts décoratifs modernes (France). so fr. Larousse. 

VACQUIER (J.), Anciens chéteaux de France: Ile-de-France, Compiegne, Rambouillet. 
En carton: 85fr. F. Contet. 
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VERNE (H.) et CHAVANCE (R.), Pour comprendre l'art décoratsf moderne en France. 
20 fr. Libr. Hachette. 

Lancvors (Ch.-V.), La Vie en France au moyen Age. 30fr. Libr. Hachette. 

HAUSSONVILLE (comte d’), Mme. de Staél et M. Necker. 20 fr. Calmann-Levy. 

LATREILLE (Camille), Les Derniéres Années de Lamartine. 7 fr. 50. Perrin et Cie. 

BELLEssorRT (André), Essas sur Voltaire. 12 fr. Perrin et Cie. 

Boscuor (Adolphe), Ches nos podtes. 8 fr. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

DaubeET (Léon), L’Homme et le Poison. § fr. Nouv. Libr. nationale. 

DaubDET (Léon), Le Roman et les Nouveaux Ecrivains. tofr. Le Divan. 

LEGRAND-CHABRIER, Rémy de Gourmont, son oeuvre. 3 fr. 75. Nouv. Revue 
critique. 

LifvreE (Pierre), Maurras. 4fr.50. Le Divan. 

ReBoux (Paul), Colette ou le Génie du style. 2 fr. 50. Vald. Rasmussen. 

HABLOVILLE (Claude d’).—Grandes figures de l’éghse contemporaine, Mgr. Duchesne, 
Mer. Baudrsilard, Mgr. Ireland. 7 {r.50. Perrin et Cie. 


July 

L&on (Paul), Art et Artsstes d'aujourd'hut. 7 {r.50. E. Fasquelle. 
MakrtTIN (André), Saint Bernard. 3 fr. H. Laurens. 
N ..., Le Pays de France. 15 fr. Libr. Hachette. 
QuENIOUx (Gaston), Les Arts décoratifs modernes- France. 60fr. Libr. Larousse. 
Sarnt-ANDRE (Claude), Louts XV intime. 75 fr. A. Morance. 
BoIGNE (comtesse de), Mémotres. 15 fr. Emile-Paul fréres. 
Barres (Maurice), Pour la haute intelligence francaise. 9 fr. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
Bayarp (J.-C.), Le Quartier Latin, hier et aujourd’hut. iofr. Jouve et Cie. 
BayYArp (J.-C.), Montmartre, hier et aujourd'hut. iofr. Jouve et Cie. 
CHINARD (G.), Pensées chotsies de Montesquieu. 4fr. Les Belles Lettres. 
DESFEUILLES ET LE GAL, Speak French Correctly. 5 fr. Delagrave. 
GENEsT (Emilie), Les Belles Citations de la littérature frangatse. 7 fr. F. Nathan. 
Lot! (Pierre), Journal intime. 6fr.75. Calmann-Lévy. 
Mérim&e (H.), Le Thédire espagnol. 5 fr. La Renaissance du Livre. 
SAINEAN (L.), Les Sources indigenes del’ étymologie francaise. 1o00fr. E.de Boccard. 
Court (J.), Une Exposition Henry Becque a@ la Comédie-Frangatse. 4 fr. Ed. 

Champion. 
FLottes (Pierre), Alfred de Vigny. 7 fr. 50. Perrin et Cie. 
Grraup (Victor), Le Christiantsme de Chateaubriand. 12 fr. Libr. Hachette. 
HAFFLANTS (Paul), Etudes de critique littératre. 7 fr. 50. Libr. de Lannoy. 
HeEssE (Raymond) et Nastorc (Lionel), Leur mantére. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 
RoLanp-GossELIn, La Morale de St. Augustin. 7 fr. M. Riviére. 
NicHoLas Murray Butter, Les Etats-Unis d'Amérique. 20 fr. F. Alcan. 
FuNCK-BRENTANO (F.), L’Ile St. Louts et l’ Arsenal. 6fr. Libr. Hachette. 
GintsTy (Paul), Les Anctens Boulevards. 6fr. Libr. Hachette. 
JULLIAN (Camille), Le Parts des Romains. 6fr. Libr. Hachette. 
Lacour-GayEt (G.), St. Germain-des-Prés et la Coupole. 6fr. Libr. Hachette. 
MONTORGUEL (G.), Le Vieux Montmartre. 6 fr. Libr. Hachette. 
PoETE (M.), Comment Parts s’est formé. 6fr. Libr. Hachette. 


August 
Cuiépat (Léon), Manuel de phonétique et de morphologie romanes. 12 fr. H. Cham- 
pion. 
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N .. ., Commémoration d' Albert Samatn a Magny-les-Hameaux. 5 fr. Mercure de 
France. 

CHINARD (G.), Jefferson et les Idéologues. 30 fr. Les Presses Universitaires de 
France. 

Frey (Max), Les Transformations du vocabulaire francats a I’ Epoque de la Révolution. 
15 fr. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 

Treica (Léon), L'Esprit de Sacha Gusiry. § fr. Libr. Gallimard. 

MoreEux, Les Confins de la science et de la fot. 8 fr. G. Doin et Cie. 


September 


N .. ., Album de l’Exposttion des Arts décoratifs de 1925. 18 fr. Libr. Larousse. 

LEBRUN (L.) et TorsouL, Dictionnaire étymologique de la Langue francaise. 15 fr. 
F. Nathan. 

Davuzat ET Bournon, Parts et ses environs. 75 fr. Libr. Larousse. 

NouwLet (E.), Léon Diterx. 15 fr. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 

N .. ., Conquante ans de mustque francaise (1874-1923). 180fr. Ed. musicales de 
la Librairie de France. 

LYAUTEY (maréchal), Lettres du Tonkin et de Madagascar (1894-1899). 25 fr. Libr. 
A. Colin. 

RENE VAILLANT 

BARNARD COLLEGE 


EL INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS 


The arrival in New York of the S. S. La Bourdonnats on September 12th brought 
to a close one of the most successful trips to Spain ever conducted under the auspices 
of the Instituto de las Espafias. Most congenial people, exceptionally pleasant 
weather conditions, and total freedom from accidents or unpleasant incidents of 
any kind are among the passive causes of the success of the tour. 

The first introduction to the atmosphere of Europe was provided by three busy 
days in Paris, while an excursion by automobile from Biarritz down into the Basque 
mountains wound up the French part of the trip. In San Sebastian, the members 
of the party were guests of the mayor and several members of the Town Council. 
The entertainment consisted, in part, of a banquet on Monte Igueldo, with its 
magnificent view of the Bay of Biscay. The party received the same official recog- 
nition in Burgos, Cérdoba, Sevilla, Granada and other places, and the members 
were showered with gifts of flowers, books, cards, etc. 

On its arrival in Madrid the party was met by a distinguished group of professors 
and friends of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, was conducted to waiting auto- 
mobiles and taken to the Residencia de Estudiantes. The next morning at eight 
o’clock sharp the lectures and recitations began—four weeks of direct contact with 
some of the best minds in Spain, four weeks of constant practice in hearing and 
speaking Spanish, interrupted only by the well-organized week-end visits and 
excursions. These included a reception by the city officials of Madrid, visits to the 
Prado, the Royal Palace, the palace of the Duke of Alba, trips by automobile to the 
Escorial and Segovia, by train to Toledo, and many other features. At La Granja 
the party was graciously received by the Infanta Isabel, sister of King Alfonso XII, 
in person. 

On August eighth, at the close of the Summer Session, the party set out for the 
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south of Spain. A special feature of the visit to Cérdoba was an exhibition of the 
magnificent horses at the national stables in that city. After the exhibition, members 
of the party were taken for a ride behind five of these fine steeds. At Sevilla “‘the 
freedom of the city” was given to the party, and every facility was provided for 
enjoying this delightful old town. A special feature was a trip by automobile to the 
ruins of Italica, where the remains of a fine Roman amphitheatre have recently been 
almost completely excavated. On the way back to the city, the tomb of Guzm4n 
was visited. Ronda, Algeciras, Gibraltar and Granada were included in this part 
of the trip. At the latter place, trips were made by auto and by donkeys to inter- 
esting and picturesque places in the Sierras. Returning to Madrid, the party took 
sleepers for Vigo, continuing from there by automobile to Santiago de Compostela. 
This old town, with its traditions and picturesque peasantry, is one of the most 
interesting in Europe. The party was fortunate in being able to attend a Galician 
festival, a special feature of which was a singing contest between local choral societies. 
The quality of the singing was a surprise and a delight to all. From Vigo the party 
set sail for home on August 31st. 

The conductor of the party, Mr. William M. Barlow, of the Curtis High School, 
Staten Island, N. Y., will be glad to receive inquiries regarding travel and study in 
Spain the coming summer. 

The local activities of the Jnstitufo for the current year were formally opened 
on the evening of October 26th when D. Antonio Gonz4lez de la Pefia gave a most 
interesting address at Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia University, on ‘‘La Pintura de 
Velazquez, Reflejo de su Vida.’” On November 12th Professor Callcott gave an 
illustrated lecture in English before our members and the Spanish classes of Univer- 
sity Extension, on ‘‘Intimate Glimpses of Mexican Life in Texas.’ 

The Graduate Spanish Club of Columbia University, organized last year under 
the auspices of the Inststuto de las Espafias, held its first meeting on Monday evening, 
November 9th. Professor H. C. Heaton, of New York University, presided and gave 
an interesting address on ‘‘Some recent publications of literary men on the present 
government in Spain.’’ Mr. Ramiro Arratia then read a paper on ‘La actitud de 
Hispano-América para con los Estados Unidos, vista al través de sus escritores.” 
These two addresses, both of which deal with questions of vital importance to the 
students of Spanish, were followed by a pleasing exposition by Mr. J. H. English of 
Columbia on ‘The Alternation of ‘H’ and ‘F’ in Old Spanish.”” Mr. English pre- 
sented some cogent observations on this by no means unimportant feature of the - 
development of the Spanish language. 

The Undergraduate Club, which was organized last spring in the University 
Extension Spanish classes and affiliated with the Instituto, resumed its activities on 
the evening of November 4th under the able direction of Mr. Emilio Agramonte. 
An encouraging number of students were present and all indications point to a very 
successful year. 

In regard to the publications of the Instituto, which form the most important 
feature of our work, it is a pleasure to say that they are now in a better condition 
financially than ever before. Since closing the agreement with the Columbia 
University Press to act as our distributors our sales have increased materially. The 
forthcoming volumes for the current year will include Lope de Vega’s ‘El Castigo del 
Discreto’ together with a Study of Conjugal Honor in the Plays of Lope, by William L. 
Fichter, Ph.D., Professor of Spanish in the University of Minnesota. Since an 
intimate understanding of the Spanish drama of the classic period can only be gained 
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through familiarity with its underlying thought and ideals, Dr. Fichter has carefully 
analyzed these. By far the most significant is the sentiment of honor, which, 
although long recognized as the mainspring of the comedta's action, has only recently 
been adequately studied. One important phase of it—that concerning the honor of 
husband and wife—is here presented in detail, as revealed by an examination of 
Lope de Vega’s dramas in the plots of more than fifty of which conjugal honor figures 
directly or indirectly. The notes of the edition of El Castigo del Discreto are especially 
full, offering many parallel passages drawn from other plays of Lope de Vega. This 
book is in press and will shortly be ready for distribution. 

During the summer a valuable contribution to the Institufo’s collection of inter- 
esting and rare objects relating to the development of Hispanic civilization was 
received from Mr. C. F. McHale, Director of Instruction at the Centro Internacional 
de Ensejfianzas, Madrid. This contribution consists of a collection of seventy coins 
taken from Mr. McHale’s own collection. There is one coin representing each era 
in Spanish history from the earliest times down to the present day. It is hoped 
that at some not very distant future time this collection, together with other similar 
treasures, may be appropriately and permanently housed in the Casa de las Espaiias, 
an objective at present of the Instituto which is approaching realization. 

Frank CALLCOTT, 
Editor of Publacations. 


CASA ITALIANA AND VARIA 


As a consequence of the very generous donations of Columbia University and 
of Messrs. Joseph and Michael Paterno and Anthony Campagna of New York, the 
long cherished dream of establishing an Italian House to serve as a center of Italian 
culture under the auspices of the University will soon become realized. The cam- 
paign for funds for the erection of such a structure was originated in 1921 by students 
and was revived on November 27, 1924, by a national committee under the chairman- 
ship of Hon. John J. Freschi of New York, who has devoted himself whole-heartedly 
to the cause. Recently the University purchased a site at the corner of Amsterdam 
Avenue and 117th Street for approximately $150,000, and thereon the above- 
mentioned donors will erect a six-story edifice costing $300,000 or more. It is 
proposed thereafter to collect an endowment fund of about $200,000, of which the 
income will be used for maintenance. 

According to the statement issued by President Butler and the Trustees of 
the University, ‘‘this house is to be designed, built, furnished and endowed to serve 
as the University's center of instruction and research in the whole field of Italian 
language, literature, government, history and art.’’ It will contain lecture halls, 
library facilities and offices for the Institute of Italian Culture; and it is also earnestly 
hoped that suitable living quarters will be provided therein for visiting professors, 
whether foreign or American. There is no doubt that the erection of this edifice, 
the first of its kind yet to be established, will mark an epoch in the history of Italian 
studies in America and stimulate also interest and emulation in the closely related 
fields of French and Spanish. 


President Butler’s lectures given in 1923 at various universities of Great Britain 
have been translated into French and published in book form in the series France- 
Amérique by Alcan & Cie. The book fills a long felt need, for comparatively few 
people in France know more about the United States than what is taught them in 
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the high school course in general history. By giving to the many French readers 
clear information on the origin, development and unity of the United States of 
America, the book makes for better acquaintance, understanding and the strengthen- 
ing of the friendship which, for so many years, has bound the two peoples together. 


Romanic Review Book Service—Our subscribers are invited to avail themselves 
of our Book Service either for single orders or for the opening of an account at our 
Paris Agency. Orders should be sent directly to A. Lequesne, 59 rue de Rennes, 
Paris (VI). For further information, address R. Vaillant, Barnard College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. City. . 


The Union List of Serials in the United States and Canada, which is being 
edited by Winifred Gregory, under the direction of a Committee of the American 
Library Association, and published by the H. W. Wilson Company, has progressed 
through the letter I, and is already a valuable tool for the research student. It 
includes a complete bibliographical record and the location, in nearly two hundred 
libraries, of sets of periodicals and society publications. The List will make un- 
necessary any wearisome search for references and will bring to light resources 
hitherto unknown. A comparison of the List with Lanson shows, however, that in 
an astonishingly large number of instances no sets of the periodicals to which he 
refers seem to be in any of our libraries. There is room here for the development of 
some system that will prevent undue duplication and will insure the purchase by 
some library of all of these valuable publications. 
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LES MAITRES DE LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE 
CONTEMPORAINE 


L peut sembler audacieux d’attribuer des maitres a nos 
écrivains contemporains, si épris de liberté, si difficiles a 
définir et si préoccupés de sauvegarder leur originalité. La 
littérature francaise en ce premier quart du XX° siécle apparait 
comme une mer agitée ou toutes sortes de courants s’entre- 
croisent, se heurtent et forment une masse bouillonnante dont 
l’"écume et les vagues rendent bien difficile l’observation des 
mouvements profonds et durables. L’anarchie est de mode, les 
jeunes écrivains rougiraient de dire qu’ils ont appris quelque 
chose ou se sont mis a l’école de quelqu’un. On rédige et 
publie ses livres maintenant, comme jadis M. Jourdain faisait 
de la prose, sans le savoir et sans le vouloir. Point d’écoles aux 
doctrines nettes, a l’activité persévérante et uniforme, des 
series de groupes et sous-groupes aux frontiéres mal délimitées, 
aux convictions vagues méme quand elles sont violentes, 
prompts a se former et a s’effriter. Chaque écrivain nouveau 
jaillit comme un météore sorti du ciel et qui ne tardera pas a y 
retourner, s'il ne s’abime irrémédiablement sur le sol. 

Cette confusion est évidente et indéniable. Si peu que I’on 
ait fréquenté le quartier latin, Montmartre et Montparnasse 
on n’a pu manquer de Ia voir s’étaler et triompher dans tous 
les cafés, théatres et ateliers ou fréquente la ‘‘ Jeune génération.” 
Elle a méme quelque chose de si voyant, qu'elle suscite des 
doutes et des soupcons. Ne serait-elle pas quelque peu affectée, 
artificielle, hypocrite? Tous ces jeunes gens qui se donnent tant 
de peine pour sembler des isolés et des découvreurs de monde 
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ne seraient-ils point au contraire liés entre eux et avec leurs 
prédécesseurs d’une facon étroite, qu’ils n’osent avouer? Cette 
pensée m’était souvent venue a l’esprit depuis quelques années; 
elle s’est imposée a moi quand j’eus rencontré l’un de nos poétes 
les plus précoces et que j’eus constaté a quel point il était obsédé 
par Rimbaud. Ce jeune homme, disparu trop tot, au moment 
ou il venait de produire deux ceuvres qui le placaient parmi les 
meilleurs romanciers francais, était alors dans toute la fiévre de 
ses premiéres aventures littéraires, et son grand souci était de les 
calquer sur celles d’Arthur Rimbaud. Comme lui il buvait, 
il vagabondait, il était illuminé. II copiait jusqu’a ses vétements 
et a ses cravates, tels que les montrent les photographies du 
si¢cle dernier. I] était véritablement possédé. Ses ceuvres 
aussi subissaient cette influence, que l’on n’a point notée 
d’ordinaire, car il en parlait peu. 

Ce cas étrange me fut un indice. Depuis ce jour, en ob- 
servant les livres qui paraissaient et leurs auteurs, je dus con- 
stater que chacun d’entre eux portait ainsi secrétement ou 
discrétement une image précieuse qui lui servait de modéle, ou 
parfois de repoussoir. Trés peu d’écrivains travaillent absorbés 
en une pure méditation ou les yeux simplement fixés sur le 
public auquel ils s’adressent. Entre eux et leurs pensées, entre 
eux et leurs lecteurs flotte toujours (ou presque) une sorte de 
mirage. Ainsi Voltaire se voulait considérer comme un nouveau 
Racine, Eugéne Melchior de Vogué pensait réincarner Chateau- 
briand, et Radiguet vivait une seconde fois les années de jeunesse 
de Rimbaud. Dans son siécle Voltaire n’était point le seul que 
hantat la perfection de Racine, mais un parmi des milliers; 
de méme, Chateaubriand tr6ne comme un despote exigeant au- 
dessus du 19¢ siécle ou depuis les Marchangy jusqu’aux Flaubert 
tout le monde songeait a lui. 

Ceux qui s’imposent de cette facon impérieuse sont les vrais 
maitres de chaque époque littéraire. Leurs attitudes, leurs 
gestes, leurs manies en méme temps que leurs techniques et leurs 
pensées se retrouvent démarquées chez leurs successeurs, qui 
vivent d’eux et, d’ordinaire, n’aiment point a le montrer. 
Notre temps n’échappe pas a ces coutumes. Malgré le chaos 
apparent écrivains et publics ont été hypnotisés par quelques 
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grands magiciens qui choisissent pour eux leurs tendances, les 
font écrire, les font lire. II peut étre plus difficile de nos jours, 
grace aux progrés accomplis dans tous les arts et en particulier 
dans celui de la dissimulation, de découvrir quels sont les 
véritables ‘‘maitres’’ de notre littérature, mais avec quelque 
patience et quelque délicatesse, on y doit réussir. 

Une difficulté dés l’abord se présente: 4 quoi peut-on 
- reconnaitre ces auteurs dont I|’autorité s’étend si loin et dont 
l’influence est si subtile? Y a-t-il une méthode scientifique (le 
mot est l’équivalent d’infaillible dans le langage moderne) pour 
les découvrir? On peut songer d’abord a un critérium fort 
simple et qu’il est de mode actuellement d’adopter: le nombre 
d’éditions, la quantité de volumes répandus sur le marché 
national ou mondial. Ne serait-on pas ainsi renseigné sur 
l’etendue, le ‘‘calibre’’ pourrait-on dire, de leur influence? Un 
, auteur peut-il agir sur ses contemporains ou les générations 
suivantes, s'il n’est point lu par eux? Ne doit-on point éliminer 
tout écrivain qui n’a pas atteint une certaine vente, pour ne 
tenir compte que de ceux dont l’ceuvre a été un succés d’édition? 

On serait tenté de se laisser persuader par ces raisonnements, 
et les autres théories des nombreux esprits distingués, qui ont 
confiance dans les méthodes scientifiques appliquées aux lettres, 
si l’expérience quotidienne ne prouvait l’inexactitude de ces 
considérations. Tel romancier, dont les ouvrages ont passé 
presque inapercus, et se sont mal vendus par la suite, peut 
exercer une attraction trés profonde sur les générations suivantes 
et prendre une place que les auteurs a succés de son temps 
n’auront jamais. Le cas de Stendhal est typique. Un livre 
peut se vendre a des centaines de milliers d’exemplaires et ne 
jamais acquérir une vaste influence littéraire, comme les Misé- 
rables de Victor Hugo. La diffusion d’un livre est un fait et 
non une démonstration; tout dépend de la facon dont on 
l’interpréte. 

Pour y voir clair dans cette question et trouver le fil con- 
ducteur, il faut tout d’abord se faire une idée nette du public 
qui lit les livres en France. On ne doit point se le représenter 
comme une foule homogéne, mais comme formé de toutes sortes 
de catégories d’hommes qui abordent les ouvrages avec des 
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préoccupations et des soucis particuliers. Le professeur, l’étudi- 
ant, l’érudit, le collectionneur, l’amoureux, la jolie femme ont 
chacun leurs exigeances et nul livre ne saurait plaire a tous. 
Pourtant, si l’on veut simplifier, et il le faut bien ici, on peut 
réduire a deux grandes classes, ces diverses familles de lecteurs. 
Les uns, esprits formés, ayant déja fait parmi les idées et les 
sentiments le choix de ce qui leur convient et de ce qu’ils 
rejettent, se livrent a la lecture comme 4a une occupation agréable 
et utile, qui sans les troubler ou les géner leur donnera pour leur 
vie intellectuelle, sentimentale ou professionnelle de nouveaux 
aliments, de nouvelles ressources; les autres, encore dans la 
période d’accroissement et d’organisation cherchent dans les 
livres un stimulant, une impulsion et un moyen de se trouver 
eux-mémes. Les premiers constituent la grande masse des 
lecteurs, gens de plus de 30 ans, cultivés et installés dans la vie, 
capables d’acheter les livres et de prendre plaisir a avoir leurs 
bibliothéques, doués de goits intellectuels et parfois d’un grand 
raffinement, ou méme d’érudition. Les autres moins nombreux, 
sont en général plus jeunes, ils achétent donc moins de livres, 
mais ils les lisent avec plus de passion et sont plus accessibles a 
leur influence. Chez les uns la lecture est un passe-temps, chez 
les autres elle est ce “‘vice impuni,’’ dont parlait recemment 
Valéry Larbaud, cette hallucination mélée d’excitations vagues, 
de désirs précis et d’une grande ambition. Chaque époque a 
connu ce conflit entre les classes installées dans la vie et les 
‘‘jJeunes’’; c’est Malherbe bousculant grossiérement Ronsard, 
Desportes et son école; Racine et Boileau faisant la nique au 
grand Corneille, qui s’indigne en vain; les romantiques de 1830 
a l’assaut des ‘“‘vieilles barbes”’ de l’empire. On le voit, ces 
deux publics sont non seulement distincts, ils s’opposent en 
général l’un a l’autre et patronnent des maitres différents. 

Le public rangé et établi a pour lui la masse et la sagesse, 
mais l’autre a la flamme, la nervosité et la jeunesse. Cette 
lutte est plus égale qu’on ne le croirait d’abord, et méme a dix 
contre un les ‘‘jeunes,’’ aidés d’un dieu bien puissant “‘le Temps,”’ 
triomphent d’ordinaire. IIs n’ont pas toujours raison du reste et 
a leur tour ils passent devant le tribunal des générations qui 
leur succédent. On ne saurait comprendre la situation de la 
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littérature dans la France contemporaine, si l’on n’a discerné les 
caractéristiques et les frontiéres de ces deux publics. C’est aux 
premiers, aux hommes d’age, de conviction et de goiit fixe 
qu’appartient évidemment la prérogative de procurer les gros 
tirages et les brillants succés financiers. Les jeunes gens peuvent 
faire quelque bruit autour d’un livre mais non pas payer pour 
lui, ni aider trés puissamment a sa diffusion dans les masses. 
Le livre qui se vend le mieux dans la France contemporaine est 
celui qui a été rédigé a l’intention des hommes Aagés de 35 a 
ans. 
55 1 


J'ai examiné il y a quelque temps une liste des écrivains 
favorisés de la fortune; elle confirmait avec éclat cette assertion, 
on y voyait en bonne place Farrére, Bordeaux, Bazin, Prévost, 
pour ne citer que quelques vivants. Au reste elle était assez 
longue et assez stable. Un romancier qui a conquis un public le 
garde pendant quelques années a moins qu'il ne change compleéte- 
ment sa maniére, son point de vue et ses idées politiques, ce qui 
peut mettre en danger les situations les plus solides. Une 
certaine immobilité est requise des auteurs bien vus. Leur 
situation est siire, 4 condition qu’ils ne déconcertent pas leur 
public par de brusques volte-face ou des innovations soudaines. 
Grace a ces concessions, fort bénignes en somme, surtout pour 
des hommes qui vieillissent, ils gardent sur leur monde un 
empire qui n’est pas négligeable et dont on ne mesure pas assez 
l’importance. Scribe et Georges Ohnet ont eu un role social 
considérable. On pourrait en dire autant de Conan Doyle et de 
l’auteur de Fantomas. Mais quelques exemples nous permet- 
tront de préciser l’étendue et l’intensité de leur action. 

Le plus illustre de ces écrivains a grands tirages est assuré- 
ment Anatole France qui vient de mourir entouré d’une gloire 
nationale et presque d’un culte, puisqu’autour de son cercueil se 
pressaient les représentants du Gouvernement, de tous les partis 
politiques, depuis les monarchistes jusqu’aux communistes, et de 
toutes les générations, car sa gloire déja fleurissante il y a trente 
ans, est encore en pleine vigueur. Anatole France est assuré- 
ment l’écrivain francais qui se vend le mieux dans son pays 
comme a l’étranger. Lauréat du prix Nobel, membre de 
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l’Académie francaise il avait accumulé sur sa téte tous les 
honneurs auxquels on peut aspirer. Dans beaucoup de pays 
on le considérait comme le Francais typique, ou du moins 
comme doué de toutes les meilleures qualités typiques du 
Francais. Son influence était incontestable; autour de lui se 
pressait jusqu’a ses derniers jours une véritable cour; ses mots 
étaient religieusement recueillis et pieusement déformés en 
mille légendes que I’on publiait a des centaines de milliers 
d’exemplaires; on a vu ces productions hagiographiques se 
multiplier depuis sa mort, mais elles avaient commencé de son 
vivant. Le Gouvernement avait besoin de lui, il était une force 
pour un parti politique, et son scepticisme avait imprégné les 
conversations des salons et des rues. 

Toutefois ce succés gigantesque avait trouvé ses limites en 
France du moins. Si le ‘‘gros public’ était tout entier pour 
lui, le ‘“‘petit public’? depuis trois ou quatre ans commengait 
ase détacher de lui. C’était un spectacle curieux que de voir ce 
grand homme, au faite de sa popularité et de sa puissance, 
assailli par ceux-la méme auquel son fin talent aurait di plaire 
surtout. On a pensé et dit qu’il ne s’agissait la que de jalousie, 
mais cette hypothése est fausse. L’impopularité restreinte qui 
touchait France était naturelle et résultait de causes qu’il est 
aisé d’analyser. | 

Depuis 1897 A. France a trouvé sa forme et ne I’a plus 
modifiée. C’est une langue fine, exacte, soigneuse, souvent har- 
monieuse, toute pétrie d’expressions et de tournures du XVIII* 
siécle. Elle se rapproche beaucoup de celle de Voltaire, dont elle 
n’a point en général la verdeur et la nouveauté. C’est une 
langue ‘‘d’anthologie.”” Elle a mille charmes, mais surtout elle 
rappelle d’autres beautés d’un autre age. Elle plaisait donc 
sans restrictions au vaste public cultivé de France, satisfait et 
amusé d’y retrouver des éléments et des gentillesses qu’il aimait 
et qui lui étaient familiéres. Elle plaisait a l’étranger ot le 
XVIII° siécle francais a été beaucoup étudié et bien compris. 
Mais elle manquait d’attrait pour des esprits détachés de la 
tradition du siécle philosophe et désireux avant tout de créer, 
de découvrir et de se faire une place bien a eux, dans un monde 
neuf. Elle leur donnait l’impression d'une ritournelle. Aussi 
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doit-on reconnaitre qu’elle n’a guére impressionné les écrivains 
contemporains. Au point de vue strictement littéraire le 
Candide de Voltaire est plus vivant et plus imité de nos jours 
que la Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque ou Monsteur Bergeret. 

De méme si la pensée de France, au point de vue politique, 
religieux et social, a exercé beaucoup d’empire dans notre pays 
elle n’a pas joué, je crois, un role bien important en littérature. 
Son scepticisme épicurien et anti-religieux est une arme de 
combat remarquable. Ce n’est point un instrument créateur. 
Des hommes qui ont fait leur vie et qui sont en état de jouir des 
biens terrestres peuvent le pratiquer. Des jeunes gens au début 
de leur carriére: doivent le trouver insultant ou sot. Quand 
méme ils sont d’accord avec lui sur le fond, ils ne partent point 
sur ce ton-la. 

Anatole France était trés bien adapté a la plus large portion 
du public francais, curieux de sentir et de penser agréablement, 
finement, hardiment, mais sans étre jamais bousculé ou énervé. 
Il lui a procuré des joies immenses et en a été payé de retour. 
Mais puisqu’il plaisait tant 4 ce genre de lecteurs il lui était 
impossible de rallier les autres qui voyaient en son style de 
l’afféterie et du pastiche, dans sa pensée du ratiocianage et dans 
sa sensibilité une volupté soigneuse et sénile. Les siécles seuls 
pourront décider qui avait raison, s’ils prennent la peine de 
décider quelque chose. 

Un autre auteur, trés populaire et trés écouté, se trouve dans 
une situation analogue 4a celle d’Anatole France. Paul Bourget 
garde une position enviable, il est siir de vendre ses livres et de 
toujours trouver un auditoire. Mais les jeunes, et méme ceux 
qui partagent ses opinions, se détachent de lui. Chacun assure- 
ment rend hommage 4 son caractére et a son intelligence qui 
est trés grande. M. Bourget est personnellement aimé de tous 
ceux qui l’ont approché. En un mot, pour un observateur 
négligent ou pressé il reste le grand écrivain qu'il était avant la 
guerre. Pourtant il a perdu son prestige. En 1910 et méme 
peut-étre en 1914 Bourget écrivait encore pour les deux genres 
de lecteurs dont nous avons parlé. Maintenant il n’écrit plus 
que pour ses fidéles clients. Avant la guerre il était une force 
qui travaillait méme en l’esprit de ceux qui ne l’aimaient point. 
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En 1926 son livre n’est plus acheté que par ses amis politiques. 
Son rayonnement semble arrété. 

Son ceuvre, intéressante et forte, était toute entiére concue 
et exécutée en fonction d’un probléme: Ie rdle de la science est 
son domaine légitime. Au moment des débuts de Bourget le 
naturalisme en plein essor faisait croire que I’on allait vers une 
civilisation a base scientifique et rationaliste. Les progrés 
matériels, chemins de fer, bateaux, etc., impressionnaient les 
foules et tout parlait de progrés. Soucieux de trouver les 
limites de ces idées et de les concilier avec les notions d'art, 
de religion, de tradition il écrivit ces remarquables Essass de 
Psychologie et les premiers romans (Le Disciple, en particulier), 
par lequel il fit connaitre son nom, jusqu’alors ignoré. Sa 
réussite éclatante, son entrée a l’Académie, et le réle pré- 
pondérant qu’il y joua, tout contribuait a faire penser qu'il 
resterait jusqu’a la fin de sa vie un des oracles de la littérature 
francaise et que son action se prolongerait bien longtemps aprés 
sa mort. 

Mais si l’attitude de Bourget intéresse encore les gens qui 
ont parcouru la moitié de leur vie, elle a cessé de passionner 
les jeunes gens pour qui ces problémes sociaux et intellectuels 
ont pris un aspect différent. La guerre et la misére qui en a 
résulté ont beaucoup plus fait contre la science que tous les 
arguments de M. Bourget. Les tendances qu'il attaquait se sont 
profondément transformées et les coups qu'il voulait leur donner 
ne portent plus. Il aeu la malechance que le moment de la vie 
sociale auquel il était adapté et sur lequel sa pensée travaillait, 
eit une trés courte durée. Au reste toute littérature préoccupée 
des questions sociales a toujours chance dans notre pays de 
plaire plus aux ainés qu’aux cadets. Le sens social s’éveille: 
tard en France et le jeune homme de 15 a 30 ans absorbé par 
les violentes crises intellectuelles et sentimentales qu’il traverse, 
se soucie beaucoup moins du voisin que de lui-méme. II désire' 
qu'un livre lui donne l'occasion d’engager un dialogue avec 
l’auteur, non d’écouter un discours a la cantonnade. Bourget a 
beaucoup souffert de cette disposition naturelle a notre pays. 

Il n’eiit pourtant pas été perdu si sa prose avait contenu assez 
d’éléments artistiques pour faire appel a cette soif de sentir 
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qu’éprouvent en France presque tous les jeunes gens, doués ou 
non pour |’art. Mais sa langue et son vocabulaire I’ont trahi. 
Il se servait sans hésitation du jargon a la mode entre 1890 et 
1900, il ne se rendait point compte de la laideur, ni de la fragilité 
de ce langage. Telle est pourtant la cause qui va rendre ses 
romans illisibles. Absorbé par l’idée de science, lui qui avait 
une fine sensibilité et des conceptions fort justes, a négligé le 
vétement qu’il donnait a sa pensée. Celle-ci a pris une forme 
de plus en plus terne ou méme déplaisante. II serait aisé de 
composer un dictionnaire des horreurs que contiennent ses 
meilleurs romans. Son influence et son prestige littéraires en 
souffrent. On peut prévoir le moment ot les expressions im- 
propres, prétentieuses, maladroites ou abstraites achéveront de 
former une sorte de langue ou la pensée de Bourget, isolée de 
tout contact avec les autres esprits, restera prisonniére. 

Ces deux exemples, choisis parmi les intelligences les plus 
puissantes de la France contemporaine, permettent de saisir les 
tendances différentes et opposées des deux sortes de public 
francais. On peut dire d’une facon presque rigoureuse qu’il est 
impossible de nos jours de rallier l’universalité des esprits comme 
fit Voltaire au XVIII* siécle. Toute grande gloire populaire se 
heurtera fatalement a ce groupe des jeunes écrivains ou des 
amateurs éclairés. Les auteurs ont un choix a faire. II faut 
savoir s'y résoudre. Jadis et jusqu’en 1914 le dilemme ne se 
posait pas sous cette forme aigué, mais la guerre en détruisant les 
générations intermédiaires et en rendant bien plus rares les 
contacts entre les cadets et leurs ainés a creusé un fosse profond. 
Il est difficile de dire combien cette situation durera. Elle 
devrait graduellement disparaitre sous l’influence de la paix et de 
conditions plus normales. Mais d'autres raisons (crises sociales 
ou politiques, crises économiques, etc.) peuvent contribuer a la 
maintenir. Au reste, elle remonte plus haut que ces derniéres 
années. Les écrivains de la fin du XIX*® siécle et ceux du début 
du XX° avaient déja élu des ‘‘maitres secrets,’’ des morts pour 
la plupart, a qui ils procurérent une carriére posthume éclatante. 


Ill 


Les deux plus illustres ont été Stendhal pour la prose et 
Rimbaud pour la poésie. L’un et l’autre, de leur vivant, furent 
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des solitaires, et n’avaient guére joui des succés littéraires. 
Stendhal avait pourtant mis une grande patience a vouloir 
attirer l’attention de son siécle distrait. Il répétait a ses 
contemporains que les gens de 1880 auraient pour lui une vive 
admiration. II avait raison, mais on n’y prenait pas garde et 
ses romans se succédaient peu lus, médiocrement aimés. Aprés 
sa mort seulement commenga le travail de réhabilitation, qui fut 
lent et dont les résultats les plus brillants et les plus solides ne 
furent acquis qu’aprés 1890. On avait commencé 4a l|’aimer 
pour toute la vie intérieure, toute la volupté si chaude et si 
élégante, que recélaient ses ceuvres, dont le charme n’avait 
point été sali par des admirations bétes et génantes. On se 
groupait autour de lui comme en une église militante. J’ai 
connu jadis le vieux Paupe, un bon et modeste comptable, fort 
pauvre, qui a ses moments perdus adorait Stendhal, réunissant 
ses lettres éparses, les publiant et groupant toutes sortes de 
petites reliques. En train de devenir aveugle, et n’y voyant 
déja presque plus, il continuait 4 peiner sur les manuscrits de 
son ‘‘maitre.’’ Il avait méme fondé avec quelques autres 
fervents un Stendhal Club qui tint séance quelques fois. Stend- 
hal fut le grand instrument de bataille qui ruina l’ceuvre des 
naturalistes (les pauvres gens pourtant avaient cru pouvoir se 
servir de lui). C’est grace a Stendhal que l’on recommenga a 
s’intéresser a la vie intérieure, 4 la psychologie et a tous les 
mouvements de l’ame spirituels, sentimentaux, intellectuels, que 
le réalisme, avec Madame Bovary, et le naturalisme de Zola et 
de Maupassant avaient bannis, les remplacant par des gestes, 
des mouvements physiques et des observations de milieu. 

Rimbaud fut de méme le magicien qui dissipa les nuées du 
romantisme. Bien peu de gens le comprirent. Bien peu sont 
stirs de l’avoir compris tel qu'il était. Mais comme poéte il 
servit, sans conteste possible, a ruiner la poésie de la couleur 
locale, du ‘‘mot-prophéte,’’ cette grande rhétorique pittoresque 
et sonore qui avait fini par constituer le romantisme de la 
seconde moitié du XIX° siécle. 

Ainsi ces deux écrivains, dont l’un du moins est a peine lu, 
et dont Il’interprétation, méme de nos jours, est loin d’étre 
sire ou définitive, ont eu un rdle de premier ordre, a cause de 
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la richesse de leur vie intérieure et du pittoresque de leur 
personnalité. En effet, Stendhal et Rimbaud ont autant fasciné 
par leur légende personnelle, leur vie, que par leurs inventions 
littéraires, leurs écrits. 

Ils ont frayé le chemin a tout ce groupe si curieux d’écrivains 
contemporains dont la grande gloire est d’avoir systématique- 
ment choisi la part la plus apre, la plus secréte et la plus dure 
dans le monde littéraire, et d’avoir préféré 4 une réputation 
vaste et lucrative une influence en profondeur. IIs trouvent, a 
vrai dire, quelque compensation dans l’espéce de fanatisme dont 
ils sont entourés et dans le plaisir que l’on éprouve a reconnaitre 
leur visage, reflete dans les oeuvres des plus jeunes. 

La transformation des techniques littéraires en France depuis 
vingt ans reste inintelligible si l’on ne tient compte de cet 
élément. En effet les maitres chéris du gros public influent 
surtout sur les idées et sentiments politiques, sociaux, religieux 
qui circulent a travers le pays. Les maitres vénérés dans les 
chapelles littéraires et dans le ‘‘public artiste” modifient 
l’attitude psychologique et le métier des “‘jeunes.” II serait 
par exemple fort difficile de retrouver dans les livres publiés 
récemment des images, des locutions, des tournures qui soient 
inspirees d’Anatole France ou de Bourget, tandis que l’on ne 
saurait ouvrir un roman écrit par un auteur de moins de vingt- 
cing ans sans rencontrer quelques traces de ces jeux d’esprit et 
d’imagination que Jean Giraudoux et Jean Cocteau ont mis a 
la mode. Giraudoux, romancier fort charmant, n’a jamais 
encore pénétré dans les couches profondes du public francais; 
pourtant depuis 1910 il a exercé la plus grande attraction sur 
les milieux raffinés et curieux. Son Ecole des Indifférents doit 
étre comptée comme une date dans I’histoire littéraire francaise. 
Giraudoux emploie un style ot tout est jeu, images en cascades 
ou en series, liées entre elles par des rapports subtils et 
changeants. Pour montrer Paris vu a 6 heures du matin, il 
écrira ‘‘J’allais par les rues ou seuls les laitiers étaient éveillés, 
ou il n’y avait a taquiner que les mamelles de la ville endormie, 
ou tous les appartements qui contiennent des psychologues, des 
industriels, des actrices, avaient leurs volets fermés, contenaient 
des morts.’’ La vie telle qu’on la trouve dans les romans de 
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Giraudoux, n’est qu’un perpétuel déroulement d’images; mais 
non point d’images réalistes et objectives, bien plutdt de visions 
subjectives que seules la sensibilite de l’écrivain et sa fantaisie 
assemblent et tiennent réunies. Ce procédé demande une 
grande adresse, une riche faculté d’invention et une inlassable 
volubilité. Il a séduit les jeunes. Soupault, décrivant un 
écrivain au travail dans son dernier roman En joue, parle ainsi: 
‘Les oiseaux se taisaient, les femmes criaient en tapant a tour 
de bras sur du linge et Julien sifflait en cherchant ses mots. II 
imitait ses compagnes, les poules. II picorait un mot, une 
phrase et gloussait de plaisir...” (p. 43). “La nuit. Il 
reconnait la nuit. La soeur du silence comme un grand oiseau 
se gonfle et se moule dans la chambre. Les heures comme des 
plumes planent avec une désespérante lenteur .. .’’ (p. 61). 
Mis en face d’une montagne I’un des plus neufs et des plus 
sympathiques parmi nos écrivains d’avant-garde René Crevel 
dit: ‘‘Je voudrais que ma destinée fit de couleurs superposées et 
méritat vraiment d’étre prise pour la reine des surprises hori- 
zontales. Ainsi mes heures seraient coupées en minutes dont 
l’ensemble rappellerait celui des tranches géologiques.”’ 

‘“Robe du temps, robe d’espace, que ma vie aille donc du 
bleu de roi au violet évéque, du violet évéque au rouge cardinal, 
du rouge cardinal au jaune serin, du jaune serin au vert 
émeraude, et que, par la grace des chansons paralleles au moka 
d’herbe, de pierre de glace, de ciel, elle dérobe la présence de la 
montagne, et s’affirme a la maniére du chaud et du froid” (Mon 
corps et mot). Et l’on rencontrerait des passages analogues en 
nombre infini chez Pierre Girard, chez Joseph Delteil, chez 
Paul Morand, etc. Cette langue imagée, tissée d’images, brodée 
d’images, brochée d’images et enrubannée d'images semble 
s'imposer a toute une génération de romanciers. Elle connait 
une fortune que n’eut jamais le “‘style artiste’’ des Goncourt. 
La popularité des derniers livres de Morand prouverait méme 
que le public est en train de s’y habituer et d’y prendre goit. 

On ne peut arriver a la comprendre et a |’employer sans une 
certaine accoutumance, sans une gymnastique et une sorte de 
discipline de l’esprit. Si elle n’est point a proprement parler 
une philosophie consciente de ses moyens et de son but, elle 
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apparait comme une facon de percevoir le monde, ou de I|’éviter. 
Elle utilise l'image non plus seulement comme un moyen de voir, 
mais comme un moyen de vivre. Et c’est, en réalité, toute une 
formation morale que ces ‘“‘maitres cachés,”’ dont nous parlons, 
donnent 4a leurs disciples volontaires ou inconscients. On n’en 
saurait douter quand on étudie le prestige et l’influence de deux 
parmi les plus grands: Marcel Proust et Paul Valéry. 

Proust était d’abord un mondain enfermé dans un cercle 
étroit; on le regardait travailler avec scepticisme, presque avec 
mépris. Il ne pouvait réussir a se faire prendre au sérieux. 
Ii dut éditer son premier grand livre a ses frais, chez Grasset. 
Mais cet ouvrage, Du cété de chez Swann, fut une révélation, et 
en deux ans, Proust devint le plus adore, le plus entouré des 
oracles. Depuis ce temps il a conservé son prestige et sa 
curieuse gloire s'est étendue. Ses livres ne se vendent beaucoup. 
Les chiffres de tirage restent modérés, mais chaque fois que I|’on 
parle de lui, la foule accourt. Le numéro spécial que la Nouvelle 
Revue Francatse fit en son honneur fut épuisé en quelques 
semaines. Le livre de Léon Pierre Quint (fort intéressant du 
reste), Marcel Proust, a suffi a créer une réputation a ce jeune 
critique, et a lui procurer une situation. 

L’enorme ouvrage de Proust A la recherche du temps perdu 
risquerait d’étre mal compris si l’on y voyait seulement un 
roman. On a tort, 4 mon avis, d’y chercher une peinture des 
mceurs de notre temps et de le regarder comme une vaste fresque 
analogue a la Comédie humaine de Balzac. Méme si Proust eitit 
ces ambitions, son désir le plus sincére, le plus essentiel fut de 
découvrir une méthode de culture intérieure. Tel est le sens du 
titre de sa grande ceuvre, auquel on fait trop peu attention; 
et cette interprétation sera imposée par le dernier volume de 
cette épopée mondaine; effort gigantesque pour étreindre, 
comprendre, prolonger et multiplier la vie. Ces innombrables 
volumes sont, en réalité, la méditation d’un poéte et d’un 
philosophe qui veut retenir en soi-méme et condenser sous une 
forme artistique les éléments du réel en train de glisser entre ses 
mains et de lui échapper. L’aspect véritablement dramatique 
et génial de l’ceuvre de Proust est celui-la: cette réaction d’un 
homme armé de toute la force, de toute la subtilité, de toute 
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l’acuité dont dispose le cerveau humain, pour lutter contre 
l’€coulement des heures en lui, et leur flot qui le fait dériver. 
C’est grace a cette méthode qu'il a pris une place si grande dans 
l’admiration des jeunes. C’est elle que l’on peut retrouver un 
peu partout en ce moment adaptée aux tempéraments et aux 
désirs, mais toujours reconnaissable. Comme elle reclame beau- 
coup de travail, de patience et de délicatesse, il est rare qu’elle 
soit imitée d’une facon compleéte et qu’on la retrouve sous une 
forme trés distincte, mais elle exerce son influence, diffuse ou 
précise, sur presque tous les écrivains francais contemporains. 

Il en va de méme de Paul Valéry, dont la récente élection a 
l’Académie francaise a pris des airs de triomphe, et a pu 
apparaitre comme la reconnaissance officielle des tendances les 
plus hardies de la jeune littérature. Valéry est lui aussi un 
écrivain mystérieux et retiré. Sauf un livre de vers et deux 
volumes d’essais tout ce qu’il a publié a été édité a tirage limité 
et en quelque sorte clandestinement. On annonce encore en ce 
moment la réédition d’un de ses ouvrages dont chaque exemplaire 
se vendra plus de mille francs. Nul, semble-t-il, n’a jamais eu 
moins de souci d’étre connu d’un large public. Cependant il 
posséde des partisans enthousiastes méme parmi les gens d’age 
et d’importance. M. l’Abbé Brémond, académicien, et his- 
torien du sentiment religieux, ne vient-il pas de donner aux 
Nouvelles Littéraires une série d’articles pour défendre |’attitude 
et les théories de Valéry? Toutes les revues littéraires cherchent 
a publier des extraits ou des explications de Valéry. Nul n’est 
plus fété que lui. On le proclame le plus grand poéte francais. 
Pour ma part je l’admire beaucoup et I’ai dit. Mais je ne pense 
pas que ses seules qualités littéraires et poétiques auraient sufh a 
lui valoir cette situation royale, s'il n’était apparu comme une 
sorte d’apotre de la vie intérieure. La premiére de ses ceuvres, 
qui véritablement attirat la curiosité et la sympathie, fut cette 
extraordinaire Sotrée chez Monsieur Teste ot Valéry définissait 
la méthode qu’il employait pour comprendre, dominer et 
posséder le monde, grace au simple exercice de ses forces intel- 
lectuelles. Cette exaltation de la raison, ou plus proprement 
d’une imagination raisonnante, a séduit les plus hardis, les 
meilleurs de la génération qui monte. Valéry, traduit en 
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anglais par T. S. Eliot, étudié en Allemagne par le grand Curtius, 
patronné par l’Abbé Brémond et la jeune école francaise, est 
pour beaucoup une sorte de directeur spirituel. Nousretrouvons 
déja dans nos revues des vers ‘‘a la Valéry,”” mais surtout nous 
discernons un peu partout chez les poétes des vies et des attitudes 
‘“‘a la Valery.” 

Au-dessus de lui pourtant je placerai un ‘‘maitre’’ dont 
l’influence a été plus forte et plus universelle encore: André 
Gide. On a déja beaucoup discuté autour de son nom. On 
peut, ‘selon le point de vue, le considérer comme le plus grand 
auteur francais vivant, ou comme un écrivain presque négligea- 
ble. Lui non plus n’a jamais su ou voulu donner 4 ses livres 
ces tirages énormes qui font de vous l’égal d’un Ministre ou 
d’un Maréchal de France et vous ouvrent les portes de tous les 
salons, comme de tous les journaux. II est resté un auteur 
difficile, bien que sa langue soit simple, élégante et extra- 
ordinairement belle. Mais sa pensée a toujours inquiété, les 
gens établis s’en sont toujours défié. Nul parti ne l’a reconnu 
comme sien. Par ailleurs, depuis plus de vingt ans, il a fixe et 
retenu l’attention des jeunes. II a été un centre de tempétes, 
de discussions et de contradictions. N’était-il pas le mystérieux 
inspirateur de la Nouvelle Revue Francaise, toujours présent et 
toujours absent? Pas un grand mouvement de la pensée 
francaise depuis vingt ans auquel il ne se soit mélé, ou il n’ait 
joue un role, ou il n’ait exercé une influence. Ses Caves du 
Vatican, publiées en 1914 ont été comme le bréviaire de la 
jeune génération. II a tracé dans ce livre, par avance un type 
‘“‘Lafcadio” que tant d’écrivains d’avant-garde ont cherché a 
réaliser. 

L’importance d’André Gide résulte bien moins de son style 
admirable et si neuf, de son don d’invention et d’adaptation, que 
de son attitude en face de la vie. Gide a représenté pour plus de 
dix générations francaises l’inquiétude réfléchie, systématique, 
intelligente et inlassable. II ne repousse ni le monde spirituel 
comme les naturalistes, ni le monde matériel comme les idéalistes, 
il ne se désintéresse ni de la beauteé, ni de la bonté, ni du vice, 
ni du crime; si Proust offre aux jeunes le moyen de jouir en 
eux-mémes du monde, si Valéry leur donne une méthode pour 
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comprendre et posséder I’univers, grace a I’intelligence poétique, 
Gide a créé la discipline du désir. I1asu développer, cultiver et 
magnifier en lui a un degré supréme, cette force qui ne s’arréte, 
ni ne se fixe, mais nous porte toujours en avant et reste en 
somme notre véritable raison de vivre: le désir. A une époque 
ou alternent dépression et exaltation, il représentait donc la 
forme la plus attirante de l’esprit moderne et devait servir a 
beaucoup. Son originalité et sa puissance résultent de la facon 
dont il traite le désir, qu’il considére comme une force, bonne 
en elle-méme, devant étre recherchée et entretenue pour elle- 
méme et non pour le but auquel elle vise. Chacun de ses livres 
est le drame d’un désir, mais aucun de ses livres ne finit; le but 
n’est jamais atteint ou bien est dépassé. Son action personnelle 
et littéraire sur nos jeunes écrivains me semble avoir été plus 
violente et plus générale que celle de tous les autres maitres. 
Pour oser |’affirmer il faudrait néanmoins étudier tous ceux qui 
ont agi plus ou moins directement sur |’état d’esprit des écrivains 
francais depuis vingt ans, et la liste serait assez longue. On ne 
devrait négliger ni un Romain Rolland, ni un Claudel, ni un 
Jules Romains, ni Madame Colette, ni Barrés, ni Maurras, ni 
Péguy. Mais je ne prétends point ici faire un catalogue de 
tous les maitres des présentes générations littéraires francaises. 
J’ai seulement voulu donner une idée d’un phénoméne qui me 
semble trés curieux et assez difficile a saisir. Derriére les 
auteurs a grande vente il existe en France tout un groupe de 
littérateurs, qui, sans faire autant de bruit, exercent une influence 
intellectuelle, artistique et spirituelle, infiniment plus con- 
sidérable et plus efficace. Ce sont en général, comme on a 
pu le constater, des poétes, avant tout préoccupés de la vie 
intérieure de l’homme et acceptant comme un fait le dualisme 
psychologique (que l’on peut énoncer Ame-Corps, ou sujet-objet, 
ou individu-milieu, ou action-temps, ou désir-possession). IIs 
s’expriment soit en vers, soit par des sortes de romans ou 
V’élement d’invention et de poésie domine. IIs s’imposent et 
par la forme qu’ils donnent a leurs ceuvres, et par le type 
humain qu’ils imaginent et suggérent, et par la discipline qu’ils 
inventent. A une époque ou les écrivains méme novices 
semblent complétement libres et isolés, ces maitres créent de 
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véritables écoles, qui ne se réunissent point en un lieu, ni ne 
reconnaissent point toujours une méme doctrine, mais qui 
subissent une méme obsession et la servent. Ils font leur 
chemin a travers le siécle, comme le Gulf-Stream traverse 
l’Atlantique, sans s’y méler. 

Quoi que I’on pense ils sont un solide appui pour les jeunes. 
Ils sont aussi pour eux un grand stimulant. IIs les aident et les 
poussent en avant. II faut les étudier pour comprendre la 
production littéraire de la France contemporaine. 


BERNARD Fay 
CLERMONT-FERRAND, 


FRANCE 
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THE UNITY OF RAOUL DE CAMBRAI 


HEN Meyer and Longnon in their critical edition of Raoul 
de Cambrat' developed their thesis of its eminently 
historical character, they took it for granted that the poem as 
it has been preserved to us consists of two quite distinct parts, 
one containing the original poem or rather a revised version of 
it, the other an addition of some inferior poet. Almost all 
critics who have examined the chanson have adopted the same 
viewpoint; however G. Paris* and E. Sternberg * noted some 
relationship between the two parts of the poem (rather vaguely, 
to be sure) and in a posthumous review Tavernier ‘ went so 
far as to affirm the unity of the poem, promising moreover to 
publish an account of his theory. But as the proposed article of 
Tavernier never appeared and as Professor Behrens wrote me 
that no such study had been found among his papers, I decided 
to further investigate the matter. 


I 


The situation that confronts us is this: Raoul de Cambras is 
preserved in one manuscript.’ The first 249 latsses of the 
poem are in rhyme, the rest in assonance.* Of these two parts 
it is generally conceded that the first, because of the unusual 
number of chevslles and its defects of structure, is a revision of 
another poem; whereas the second part is in practically the 
original form. 

If we examine the poem casually, the first division that would 


1 Paris, 1882 (S. A. T. F.). 

® Journ. des sav., 1887, p. 627. 

3 Das Tragische in den Chansons de Geste, Berlin, 1915, p. 108. 

4(Z. F. S.L., XLVI, 19. 

* Bibl. Nat., no. 2493, fonds fr. Fauchet’s extract of some 250 lines (Bibl. Nat., 
24,726, fonds fr.) and the Belgian fragment edited by A. Bayot (Rev. des Bsbl. ef 
Arck. de Belgique, 1906, 11 ff.) are probably derived from the first MS. I have men- 
tioned. 

* Throughout this discussion I refer to the first 249 laisses as Part I, to the rest 
as Part II. 
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occur to us is on the basis of rhyme and assonance: it would be 
natural therefore to consider as did Meyer and Longnon that 
the first part represents the original poem and that the second 
part was added after the first had already been revised. Upon 
further examination however the situation becomes quite compli- 
cated. In the first place, as G. Paris remarks,’ the continuation 
in assonance of a poem in verse would be a curious, practically 
a unique phenomenon. In the second place the conclusion of 
the rhymed portion of the poem is so abrupt as to at once 
arouse our suspicion that there is a decided lacuna. If no other 
continuation of the poem existed, we should merely accept this 
truncated version without further ado. But in the case of 
Raoul de Cambrai not only does a continuation of undoubted 
antiquity exist; it is likewise appended to the first 249 laisses 
in the only existing MS. Note too that this continuation does 
not initiate an entirely new series of péripéties; on the contrary 
it represents the logical conclusion of events which were about 
to come to a head in Part I but which were left dangling. 

In view of these considerations I have another theory to 
offer * which if accepted would do away with the difficulties 
presented by that of Meyer and Longnon and this theory is: 
The original poem of Raoul de Cambrai ® included the original 
or assonanced version of Part I plus Part II as we now have it. 
An unknown remanieur began to revamp the entire poem but 
succeeded in revising only the first 249 latsses; for some un- 
known reason he was forced to relinquish the task, and he or 
else some scribe copied the rest of the poem in the original form. 


7 Journ. des sav., 1887, p. 628. 

* This theory was suggested to me in part by a somewhat similar one of G. 
Paris (Journ. des sav., 1887, p. 628). He considers that the second part of the poem 
was added while the first was still in assonance; that an unknown frouvére began 
to revamp the entire poem and succeeded in revising only the first 249 lassses, the 
rest of the poem being copied in the original form. The theory however presents 
this very serious defect: The scribe who revised Part I would have the entire poem 
(the original plus the continuation) before him; yet he revised only the original 
poem. How could he have known where the original ended and the continuation 
began, particularly when there is no break of continuity between the two parts? It 
certainly would be a most extraordinary coincidence if he were to relinquish his task 
at exactly |. 5555, the last of Part I. 

* By “‘original"”’ I mean the literary creation of the twelfth century trouvére who, 
as we shall see, had at least one previous version upon which to work. 
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This hybrid MS. was later copied by two scribes, whose work 
was not divided on the basis of the rhymed and assonanced 
portions of the poem.!° 


II 


OBJECTIONS AND POSSIBLE OBJECTIONS TO THE THEORY OF 
IDENTICAL AUTHORSHIP OF PaRTs I AnD II 


(1) The Relative Dates of Parts I and II 


Have we any definite evidence to the effect that Part I or 
the original of Part I was composed before Part II? Only two 
documented attempts have been made to date the two parts of 
the poem. Becker" considers that Part I must have been 
composed before 1187 because there is an allusion to it in a 
strventés of Bertran de Born™ of that date. If we had no 
evidence to the effect that an anterior version of our poem 
existed, this reference would constitute at least strong prima 
facte evidence. But in the Chronicon Walctodorense,™ which 
goes back to the end of the eleventh century,“ there is an 
account of the warfare between Raoul and the four sons of 
Herbert, an account much simpler than that represented in our 
chanson and which has been accepted almost universally * as 
a mere adaptation of a current chanson de geste, similar enough 
to the extant chanson to indicate that it is afore-runner. Conse- 
quently any allusions to Raoul de Cambrat might be to the 
anterior version or versions, if there were more than one. Of 
course if the allusion in Bertran de Born referred to a situation 
exactly reproduced in the existing version, there would be strong 

10 The first scribe copied the first 6249 verses, the second the rest plus the first 
folio of the MS. Cf. Meyer and Longnon, of. cit., LXXVI ff. 

Ul Grundriss, p. 81. 

12 ‘Lo sors Guerris dis paraula cortesa, 

Quan son nebot vi tornat en esfrei: 

Que desarmatz volgra.n fos la fie presa, 

Quan fo armatz, no vole penre plaidei” (Il. 29-32); ed. Stimming, Halle, 
1913, Pp. 79. 

18 Mon. Germ., Script., XIV, 507. 

“Cf, Hist. Lit., XXI, 703. 

16 By all except J. Flach, whose fantastic theory (in Journ. des sav., 1909, 122 ff.) 
has been fittingly interred by J. Acher (Rev. d. 1. rom., LILI, 106 ff.). 
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grounds for supposing that Bertran may have known and 
utilized our poem. But such is not the case. In the first place 
there is nothing to justify ‘“‘tornat en esfrei” in 1. 30 of the 
sirventés; when Raoul suggests peace there is no indication that 
he is moved by fear. What is more important: no conscious 
differentiation is made in our poem between Guerri’s attitude 
when unarmed and his attitude when he has already taken the 
field, though that is the crux of Bertran’s allusion. 

Kalbfleisch 1® has endeavored to establish a terminus a quo 
for Part II on the basis of Il. 7260-2.!7 As this reference is 
undoubtedly to the Medical School of Montpellier and as, 
according to Kalbfleisch, the fame of the University begins to 
be widespread in the thirteenth century, Part II cannot have 
been composed before then. As a matter of fact Bishop 
Adelbert of Mainz visited the school in 1137 in order to listen 
to its medical lectures; at that time the medical school was 
housed in a building of its own. St. Bernard refers to the 
medical school in his letters (1153) and there are several other 
prominent twelfth century references.1® This would seem to 
indicate that the school was quite widely known long before the 
period that Kalbfleisch assigns to it. 

All other attempts to date the poem have apparently been 
based on mere conjecture; therefore chronological considerations 
cannot be invoked. 


(2) The Language of the Poem 


Goerke’s thoroughgoing study of the language of the poem 
has convinced him that ‘‘die Heimat des ersten Verfasser (ist) 
in der Nahe der Stadte Méziéres und Sedan zu suchen”’ (p. 53), 
whereas ‘‘die Heimat des zweiten Verfasser diirfte zwischen 
Laon und Méziéres liegen”’ (p. 54). If anything therefore, 
there is evidence of close linguistic kinship between Parts I 
and IT. 

6 Die Realien in dem alifr. Epos Raoul de Cambras, Diss., Giessen, 1897, 67-8. 

17 ‘‘ A Montpellier, celle ville garnie, 

Oistes ains parler de la mecine 
Qui aidast home de ceste fusensiele?’’ 


18 For these references cf. Garrison’s Hist. of Medicine,® London, 1924, 154 ff. 
19 Die Sprache des Raoul de Cambras, Diss., Kiel, 1887. 
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(3) Verstfication 
The versification of the two parts of the poem can offer us no 
criterion because we do not know how the remanieur changed 
the assonances in order to compose the rhymes. If assonances 
have crept in even ‘in the rhymed redaction, such isolated cases 
may be traced to the negligence of the scribe.?° 


(4) The Historical Foundation of Part I 


One of the chief arguments brought forth against the 
possibility of identical authorship of Parts I and II is the 
statement that Part I is historical whereas Part ITI is not. 

A. The Historical Events of Part I.—The only historical 
counterpart to the events related in Raoul de Cambrai is a 
brief passage from Flodoardus: #! 

‘“‘Heribertus comes obiit, quem sepulierunt apud S. Quintinum 

filii sui; et audientes Rodulfum, filium Rodulfi de Gaugiaco, 
quasi ad inuadendam terram patris eorum aduenisse agressi 
eundem interemerunt. Quo audito, rex Lodovicus valde tristis 
efficitur.”’ 
The text of Flodoardus does not correspond exactly to the 
situation in our chanson; the king does not grieve for the death 
of Raoul. Furthermore there are no historical parallels for 
some of the most important events of the first part. 

B. The Historical Personages of Part I.—Meyer and Longnon 
based their theory of the historical nature of Part I largely on 
the assumption that some of the personages are historical and 
that therefore the role assigned to them must also be more or 
less historical. But the researches of Acher™ and Bédier * 
must needs convince us that there is nothing historical about 
the roles of the personages if the names they bear are historical. 
Longnon’s defence of his position™ has been anything but 
convincing: on almost every point he has been forced to give 
way and if he has succeeded in holding his own against Bédier 
it has been only in attacking Bédier’s theory of the monastic 

80 Cf, Meyer and Longnon, of. cit., p. Ixix, Il. 5-12. 

21 Annales Flodoardi, anno 943. Ed. Lauer, p. 87. 

% Rev. d. I. rom., L, 37-66; sbid., LIII, ror-60; Z. R. P., XXXIV, 88-90. 


% Rev, hist., XCV, 225-62; tbid., XCVII, 1-26; Leg. Ep., II, app. 
™ Rom., XX XVII, 193-208, 491-6; sbid., XXXVIII, 219-32. 
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origin of the Raoul legend which, as Acher has shown,* is open 
to grave attack. It is impossible to go into detail here in a 
discussion which at times is excruciatingly subtle; I shall merely 
repeat that any impartial critic must grant that hereafter 
there can be no talk of the historical character of Raoul de 
Cambrat. 

(5) Epic vs. Non-Epic Inspiration 

It has been suggested that Part II has the nature of a roman 
d’aventures whereas Part I has the pure epic inspiration.2* Let 
us consider the discrepancies between Parts I and II in detail: 
according to the critics whom I cite they comprise the love- 
element and the element of the romanesque or more concretely 
the Bernier-Beatrix love-episode (Jatsses CCL-CCLXVI) and 
the adventures leading out of Bernier’s first pilgrimage (latsses 
CCLXXXII-CCXCVIII, CCCXX-CCCXXXI). 

Now if by “epic traits’? we simply imply those features 
characteristic of the epic production of France of about the 
period of our own poem, we shall see that neither the love- 
episodes nor the adventures of Bernier contain any traits that 
cannot be paralleled in most of the other chansons de geste of 
about this time. The love-episode in Raoul de Cambrai is 
certainly not more extensive or florid than those in La Prise 
d’Orange, Fierabras, Elie de Ste. Gile or Huon de Bordeaux. 
Nor does the trouvére abandon the conventional epic technique in 
narrating the events of the first pilgrimage; similar ventures 
into the field of the romanesque, probably under the influence of 
the Arthurian epic,?’ are frequent in contemporaneous chansons 
de geste. The adventures in Raoul de Cambrat are few and 
tame ?* in comparison with those described in La Bataille 
Loqutfer, Atol, Huon de Bordeaux and Garin de Monigalane. 

It will now be objected: It may be true that the romanesque 
traits in Part II may be paralleled in other French epics; but 

% Reo. hist., LIII, 120 ff. 

% Meyer and Longnon, of. cst., IV, IX; Kalbfleisch, op. cst., p. 3; Bédier, 
Rev. hist., XCV, 254; Sternberg, of. cit., p. 107. 

37 Cf. Engel, Esnfisisse der Arthurromane auf die Chansons de Geste, Diss., Halle, 
1910. 


*8For example the element of the miraculous is entirely absent from Part II 
unless we include in that category the chastity-preserving herb of 1]. 6860-2. 
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how can one account for the fact that such traits are hardly to 
be found in Part I? Such an objection would be valid if I 
maintained that Raoul de Cambrat were invented de toutes 
pieces by the frouvéere to whom I assign Part II and the original 
of Part I. But our previous discussion has shown that the 
poet had at least one anterior version of the poem to work on 
and the account in the Chronicon Walciodorense gives us a 
fairly clear idea of what this version was. It is evident that 
the material contained in the latter portion of Part I and all 
of Part II would be the specific contribution of our poet; and 
this material he developed in accordance with contemporaneous 
epic technique. Furthermore such blending of the epic and the 
romanesque is by no means unique, for we have exactly that 
state of affairs in Huon de Bordeaux which is admittedly the 
work of one poet.” 


(6) Characterization in Parts I and II 

Meyer in his detailed study of the element of characterization 
in Raoul de Cambrat *° has reached the conclusion that two of 
the personages who appear in Parts I and II are differentiated 
on the basis of characterization. 

The King.—Meyer believes that the King of Part I is an 
insignificant weakling whereas in Part II ‘‘das Auftreten des 
Koenigs ist bei weitem ein fuerstlicheres und machtvolleres” 
(p. 42). But there is abundant evidence throughout Part I 
that the King is respected and even feared." If the King is 
treated unceremoniously on occasion in Part I, being attacked 
by Bernier and even wounded (5432-5), he is no less uncere- 
moniously treated in Part II (5954-9; 6490-3). 

Guerri.—Guerri has a far more important role; in his case 
too Meyer professes to observe a different type of character- 
delineation in Parts I and II. He maintains (pp. 32-3) that in 
Part II there is a marked tendency to emphasize the diplomatic 
traits in Guerri’s character and not his warlike character as is 
the case in Part I; moreover “‘selbst die Tapferkeit ist ihm 

** Cf. also a similar type of technique in Asol and Mainet. 

%© Ueber die Charakterisierung in der altfr. Heldendichtung Raoul de Cambrai, 


Diss., Kiel, 1900. 
31 Cf. 120 ff.; 731 ff.; 906-9; 5510 ff. 
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vom Dichter des zweiten Teils entzogen worden” (p. 33). 
There is nothing in the text to bear out Meyer’s contention. 

A. Guerri is every whit as prudent in Part I as in Part II.” 
He even makes an outspoken profession de fot when Gautier 
would venture too much: 

“‘Chevalerie ne pris je pas .I. gant 
Ne vaselaige, se il n’i a sens grant” (4031-2). 

B. Meyer thinks that Guerri’s cowardice is revealed on two 
occasions: when he flees after striking Bernier on the occasion 
of the second pilgrimage (8419 ff.) and when he secretly departs 
from Arras, where he has been besieged by Bernier’s sons 
(8716 ff.). But Guerri displays no cowardice on either occasion. 
If he flees after striking Bernier it is because of remorse and 
not because of fear of Bernier’s two companions; inasmuch as 
he also had two retainers, Bernier’s friends would be out- 
numbered. When he secretly withdraws from Arras under 
cover of night it is only after he has so bravely withstood the 
onslaught of the besiegers (‘‘Bien se deffent d’Arras li sor 
Guerris,’’ 8709) that they are forced to relinquish the assault 
(8712-3). 

The foregoing indicates that were there no further evidence 
the theory I have advanced would be plausible at the very least. 
But there is certain positive evidence to invoke. 


Ill 


EVIDENCE IN SUPPORT OF THE THEORY OF IDENTICAL 
AUTHORSHIP OF PARTS I AND II 


A. Latsse 249 


Latsse 249, the last of Part I, contains a direct reference to the 
laisses that immediately follow and must therefore be integrally 
connected with Part II. I refer the reader to my discussion 
of this Jatsse in Modern Language Notes, XX XIX, 470-75. 


B. Parallels between Parts I and II 


I. Repetition of Motifs—Any one who has read the poem 
carefully will not have failed to note a curious idiosyncracy in 


2 Cf. 329 ff.; 740-1; 1274 ff.; 2170-3. 
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Part I, that of repeating an episode or motif apparently for 
no other reason than for its literary effect.* This forms one 
of the chief differentiating traits between the version analyzed 
by the Chronitcon Walctodorense andours. Thusin the Chrontcon 
there is but one appeal to Raoul before hostilities actually begin, 
likewise but one duel between Bernier and Gautier; in our 
version there are two messages and two duels. We may consider 
this trait therefore as characteristic of the trouvére of our 


version. 


First Message 

Wedon urges that a mes- 
senger be sent to Raoul for: 
‘‘Hons sans mesure ne vaut .I. 

alier’’ (2103). 

Gerart delivers the message 
and Raoul consults Guerri 
(2161-8). 

Guerri urges that Raoul ac- 
cept the offer, but is rebuffed 
(2170-93). 

Gerart challenges 
(2194-8). 


First Duel. 


Before the duel Gautier seeks 
divine intercession (4292-3). 


Guerri 


Bernier and Gautier fight, 
interspersing their blows with 
insolent comments (4471 ff., 
4555 ff.). 

Both combatants are wound- 
es and are separated (4559- 
60). 

Both would continue the 
combat (4570-80). 


Note how closely akin the repeated episodes are: 


Second Message 

Wedon urges that a second 
messenger be sent for: 

“‘Hom sans mesure est molt tos 
empiriés’’ (2212). 

Bernier delivers his message 
and Raoul consults Guerri 
(2266-95). 

Guerri now savagely refuses 
peace (2209-2305). 


Bernier challenges Raoul 
(2314-8). 


Second Duel 


Before the duel each of the 
contestants attests the justice 
of his cause, swearing by the 
relics of the saints (4945-70). 

Again they direct tremen- 
dous insults to each other as 
they fight (5003 ff.). 


They are wounded and are 
separated (5119-21). 


Both would continue the 
combat (512I-5). 


% This type of repetition is not to be confused with the recapitulation in one 


laisse of the subject matter of a preceding la#sse. 


Cf. W. Mulertt, Latssenverbindung 


u. Laissenwiederholung in den Ch. de G., Teildruck, Diss., Halle; Vol. VII of Ro- 
manistische Arbetten, pub. by Niemeyer, Halle (edited by Voretzsch). 
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The same procedure is to be found in the second part: 

A. Bernier undertakes two pilgrimages of atonement. 

B. Beatrix is twice assigned by the King to Herchembaut de 
Ponthieu and is twice rescued by Bernier: 


I 
She is captured by the King 
and is bestowed by him upon 
Herchembaut: 
““Venés avant, Erchenbaut de 
Ponti: 
Prenés la dame, car je la vos 
otrss”’ (6182-3). 
She proves her fidelity to 
aa (6165-7, 6184-90, 6215 


She is rescued by Bernier 
(6410 ff.). 


II 
She is brought to the King 
and again the King bids Her-. 
chembaut take the lady: 
™ Venés avant, biax amis, dist li 
rois, 
Prenés la dame, que je la vous 
ostrots”’ (6813-4). 
She proves her fidelity to 
Bernier (6850 ff.; 7296-9). 


She is rescued by Bernier 
(7475 ff.). 


C. Bernier is recognized on two different occasions in Part II 
by ‘‘.I. plaie qui desos I’uel li siet’’ (7104, 7485). 


In B and C above there is practical 


ly a repetition of the 


same line, which trait we find likewise in the case of the two 


messages in Part I. 


Now this similarity of technique between Parts I and II 


is striking. But what is even more significant is the fact that 
if we consider the poem as an organic whole we find that an 
entire episode of Part I is duplicated in Part II with almost the 


same type of technique as heretofore. 


Part I 


The high point of the first 
part is the death of Raoul. 


Before the body of Raoul is 
brought in Alice has a pro- 
phetic vision: 

“De la poour la dame c’esperi”’ 
(3520). 

Alice learns of the death of 
Raoul and grieves mightily 
(3545 ff.). 

Gautier promises vengeance 


(3614 ff.). 


Google 


Part II 


The high point of the second 
part is the death of Bernier. 

Just before learning of Ber- 
nier’s death Beatrix tells of a 
prophetic vision: 

“‘Dela paor maintenant m’esperi’”’ 
(8476). 

Beatrix learns of the death 
of Bernier and her grief is as 
great (8505 ff.). 

Julien promises vengeance 
(8518 ff.). 


126 The Romantic Renew . 
Note that as heretofore a line in the first of the parallel 
episodes is incorporated in the second. 

II. Feminine Personages 1n Paris I and II.—There are 
decided indications of similar conception of the characteristics of 
Heluis and Alice, the two feminine personages in Part I, and 
Beatrix, the only feminine character of Part II (in fact there 


are even verbal similarities involved) : 


Part I.—Heluts 
Says the trouvere: 
“‘Qui bien l’esgarde ws est que toz 
jors rie’’ (3663). 
At the bier of Raoul Heluis 
rather oddly recalls that: 


“La vostre alaine estoit tos jors 
novele’’ (3693). 


Part I.—Alice 


Alice is on occasion more 
vigorous than womanly. When 
she sees Bernier lying pros- 
trate: 


‘*Seure li cort, si saisi .I. levier; 
Ja l’eiist mort sans autre re- 
covrier 
Mais li baron ne li laissent tou- 
chier’’ (5244-6). 


Part II.— Beatrix 
Of Beatrix he says: 


“‘Vairs ot les ex, ce samble toz jors 
rie” (5568). 

At the bier of Beatrix Bernier 

is stirred by kindred memories: 


‘‘La vostre alainne ert si benetirée 
Con c’elle fust tote enbaucemée”’ 
(8513-4). 


Part II.—Beatrix 


Similarly when Bernier, dis- 
guised as a pilgrim, informs 
Herchembaut how to restore 
his virile power, Beatrix is so 
vexed that: 


‘“Devant li prist .I. baston de 
pomier, 
Parmi la teste en vaut ferir B., 
Quant H. li vait des poings sai- 
chier” (7297-9). 


The family likeness of the feminine personages of Parts I and 
II is quite strong. Note also the parallel lines in the above. 

III. Longinus.—Longinus is frequently mentioned in Part 
I.4 When Bernier pleads with Gautier he urges the case of 


Longinus: 


‘Ja pardonna Diex sa mort a Longis”” (5184). 


In Part II when Bernier has been mortally wounded by Guerri 
he likewise bethinks him of Longinus (in almost the same 


phraseology) : 


‘‘ (Diex nostre pere) La soie mort pardona a Longis” (8434), 


4 LI. 1143, 3871, 4246, 5184, 5300. 
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and decides to forgive his slayer. 
IV. Other Possible Parallels. 
A. The following reproviers are quite similar: 


Part I Part II 
“Fox est li hom qui croit concel ‘Con par est fox li hom qi feme 
d’enffans”’ (3938). croit” (5783). 


B. ‘Qe boivre ne mengier”’ is used as a term of comparison 
in the following: 


Part I Part II 
‘**Diex,’ dist Guerris, ‘g’en ai tel ‘‘Qi le poroit acoler et baisier, 
desirier Miex li valroit qe boivre ne 
Plus le covoit qe boivre ne mengier’’ (5605-6). 


mengier’”’ (3802-3). 
“‘Mieus aim cest colp ge boivre 
ne mengier”’ (4529). 


C. The same type of dry humor is evident in these passages: 


Part I Part II 
“‘Qi la chai bien est del tans issus, ‘Car la quidoient faire lor grant 
Ja por froisdure n’escera mais mengier, 
vestus’’ (3896-7). Mais or porra par loisir re- 


froidier’’ (6074-5). 


A detailed analysis of the poem would indicate clearly that 
Part II is integrally connected with Part I from the view- 
point of epic motivation; but an analysis of this sort would 
really constitute a study in itself. Moreover I have already 
presented enough evidence, I believe, to indicate that the theory 
of the unity of Raoul de Cambrat is more logical than that of 
separate authorship of Parts I and II, that the considerations 
that have been urged against it cannot withstand analysis, and 
that it is supported by certain parallels (even textual parallels) 
which are too numerous to be due to mere coincidence. 


LAWRENCE M. LEVIN 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
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NOTES ON SPANISH PLAYS AT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 


6 lige theatrical season of 1924-25 in Madrid was marked by 
rather more than usual interest in Romantic plays. In 
addition to several revivals of dramas of the Romantic Period, 
there was a new and highly successful play closely akin to them 
in style and spirit, written by authors of great distinction. 
Ferenc Molnar’s The Swan also achieved considerable success in 
Madrid, as it had previously in New York when so ably pre- 
sented by the Theatre Guild. The Spanish translation was 
made by Martinez Sierra. It would be fair to say that this is a 
Romantic play with a realistic ending—a sort of critique of 
Romanticism. Every season in Madrid sees at least one play of 
the Romantic era: the unfailingly popular Don Juan Tenorio. 
Anyone who has been in Madrid around All Souls’ Day realizes 
what a national institution this work of Zorrilla has become. 
It serves, incidentally, to keep certain aspects of Romanticism 
fresh in everyone’s mind. Last season saw also two more of this 
author’s plays: El zapatero y el rey and Tratdor, inconfeso y 
martir. Romanticism was further represented by Don Alvaro 
and Hernani.1 The new Romantic play—for the advertised de- 
scription ‘‘comedia legendaria de capa y espada”’ does not really 
contradict this—was Don Luts Mejia, a verse drama by Eduardo 
Marquina and Alfonso Hernandez Cata. As the title suggests, 
the theme is inspired by Don Juan Tenorio. A note in El Sol 
of Feb. 6, 1925, affirms that the play has achieved ‘‘one of the 
greatest triumphs which the history of the contemporary 
theatre can recall.” The authors were shortly afterward 
1 Hernani was first translated by Eugenio de Ochoa and played in Madrid in 
1836. The version presented in December, 1924, was made by Antonio and Manuel 
Machado and Francisco Villaespesa. It was played—poorly, if we may accept 
newspaper reports—by the Guerrero-Mendoza company. An excellent review by 
E. Dfez-Canedo will be found in EJ Sol of Jan. 2, 1925. 
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honored with a banquet attended by nearly all the literary elite 
of Madrid. 

Knowledge of the Romantic Period in Spain is not as 
complete as we should like; anything that increases it however 
slightly ought to be of some value. Considerable information is 
afforded by the newspapers of the time, as well as by the 
collected works of authors whose period of productivity fell 
within the Romantic epoch. The recrudescence of interest in 
the Romantic Theatre which we have just mentioned tempts us 
all the more to turn our gaze to the Spanish stage of the Eighteen- 
Thirties, in the hope of gaining a better understanding of some 
of its lesser known features. The great critic of those times, 
Mariano José de Larra, published in early April, 1835, in the 
Revista Espanola, a most illuminating article entitled Una 
Primera Representacton.?, What sort of a play, he asks, is the 
first-nighter likely to see in either one of the two theatres of 
Madrid? Larra then proceeds to enumerate no less than eight 
varieties of spectacles, with brief comments on each. This 
large number was by no means an exaggeration; the advertise- 
ments and reviews in the newspapers of the time show that the 
classification might even be extended. For example, Larra does 
not mention one sort of play—if we may call it a play—which 
the spectator was not unlikely to see at any time, and that was 
the ‘‘comedia de magia.’’ This variety of spectacle, with its 
interest mainly dependent upon stage effects, was no new flower 
which had suddenly blossomed in the Nineteenth Century; 
its roots go much farther back. Without attempting to trace 
the history of the genre, we may say that Ruiz de Alarcon’s 
La manganilla de Melilla was a well developed “‘comedia de 
tramoya,’’ and that El asombro de Francia o Marta la Ro- 
marantina, a comedy of magic by José de Canizares (1676-1750), 
enjoyed considerable popularity throughout the Eighteenth 
Century and was still being played during the career of the 
great actor Isidoro Maiquez (died 1820). Plays of a similar 
nature were La campanilla, El anillo de Giges and El magico de 
Erivan. Undoubtedly the most popular play of the Nineteenth 

? Reprinted in Larra’s works: e.g., the edition by Garnier, Paris, no date, Vol. 2, 
PP. 332 ff. 
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Century before Don Juan Tenorio was a comedy of magic 
entitled La pata de cabra. The full title is remarkable enough 
to be worth quoting: Todo lo vence amor, o la pata de cabra. 
Melo-mimo-drama mitologico, burlesco, de magia y de grande 
espectaculo. En tres actos, por Don Juan de Grimaldi? Anyone 
who has been curious enough to read the play will have found 
that it is all that its title suggests and a little more. Juan, the 
hero, is about to blow his brains out, when a black goat is 
brought in by Cupid, put in an urn, the urn struck by lightning, 
and naught left but one hoof. This Cupid hands to Juan, 
telling him that it will give him his heart’s desire. After many 
a spectacular trick, including the defeat of Vulcan and all his 
Cyclops, Juan and his beloved Leonor are united in wedlock, 
to the discomfiture of Juan’s gracioso rival Don Simplicio. 
Such a play is surely not worthy of mention for its literary 
excellence, which is not apparent, but its popularity was un- 
bounded. La pata de cabra may still occasionally be seen 
nowadays, and in its own time it had one hundred and twenty- 
three performances, a phenomenal record for a period when a 
week’s run was considered evidence of real success. The box 
office receipts between 1829 and 1833 amounted to nearly one 
million reales.‘ Zorrilla throws this sidelight upon the play: 
“‘Estaba absolutamente prohibido a todos los espafioles de las 
provincias venir a Madrid sin una razon justificada, y el Super- 
intendente viso 72,000 pasaportes por esta poderosa e irrecusable 
razon, escrita en ellos a favor de sus portadores: ‘Pasa a Madrid 
a ver La Pata de Cabra.’’"’> The public was particularly 
delighted with the performance of the comedian Guzman in the 
role of the hero’s rival, Don Simplicio de Bobadilla Majaderano 
Cabeza de Buey. It may be mentioned, incidentally, that 
Grimaldi was the adapter rather than the author, for his 
astounding drama was based on Martainville’s Le Pied de 
mouton. 

Judging from numerous newspaper advertisements of per- 
formances, La pata de cabra maintained a vigorous popularity 

* Quoted from the third edition, Madrid, 1841. 

4 V. Carmen de Burgos (Colombine), Ffgaro, Madrid, 1919, p. 78. 

5 Zorrilla, Recuerdos del tiempo viejo, Barcelona, 1880; Hojas traspapeladas, 
pp. 8-9. 
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all through the Eighteen-Thirties; hence it was but natural that 
imitators should try to reap a part of the harvest it had planted. 
El diablo verde, Juana la Rabicortona, La cabeza de bronce and 
Brancanelo el herrero were in similar vein. Breton was the 
author of Joco el orangutan (1831) and La pluma prodigiosa. 
The fact that the latter was presented in 1841 shows that the 
genre was by no means banished from the stage by Romanticism, 
a fact of which we have further evidence in the production of 
Hartzenbusch’s Los polvos de la madre Celestina (translated 
from the French of Laloue, Anicet Bourgeois and Laurent) 
and La redoma encantada. The latter appeared in 1839 and 
the former in 1841. 

The first group of plays which Larra mentions in his classi- 
fication is comprised by the ‘‘comedia antigua, bajo cuyo 
rotulo general se comprenden todas las obras dramaticas an- 
teriores a Comella; de capa y espada, de intriga, de gracioso, 
de figur6én, etc.”” This is no small class, and some particular 
examples may be interesting. It is well known that even at 
the height of the Neo-Classic movement in the Eighteenth 
Century the plays of the Siglo de Oro never lost their vogue, 
and that they have never really lost it up to the present. 
La Estrella de Sevilla has recently been played; I have seen 
Ricardo Calvo in excellent productions of Las mocedades del 
Cid and No hay burlas con el amor, and the audience was en- 
thusiastic in each case. Lope’s El perro del hortelano, in a 
new adaptation made by Antonio and Manuel Machado, was 
announced for presentation in the autumn of 1925. These 
are merely random illustrative instances. Instead of being 
presented in their original form, these plays were more often 
adapted, as in the case of El perro del hortelano. This was 
partly true in the Eighteenth Century, and became increasingly 
so in the Nineteenth, the familiar words following a newspaper 
announcement of a comedia antigua being: ‘‘refundida en cinco 
actos.”” The actress Rita Luna, who retired from the stage in 
1807 at the age of thirty-six, always showed a great fondness 
for the older theatre. In her last season on the stage, for 
example, she appeared in the following: La moza de cantaro, 
Lo cterto por lo dudoso, Casarse por vengarse, El Doctor Carlino, 
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La Estrella de Sevilla, La cisma de Inglaterra, El desdén con el 
desdén, El vergonzoso en palacio, El perro del hortelano, Las 
bizarrias de Belisa and others.* Isidoro Maiquez was more 
eclectic, but some of his greatest triumphs were won in Siglo 
de Oro plays. Three of his favorites were El pastelero de 
Madrigal (Cuéllar), El recohombre de Alcala (Moreto) and Garcia 
del Castanar (Rojas Zorrilla). He also acted in El mejor 
alcalde el Rey (Lope), Por la puente, Juana (Lope), El alcalde 
de Zalamea (Calderén), El astrologo fingido (Calderon), La 
villana de la Sagra (Tirso), El parecido en la corte (Moreto), 
Cuantas veo tantas quiero (Avellaneda and Villaviciosa) and at 
least a score of others.’ Many of these plays were adapted for 
Maiquez by his friend and prompter Dionisio Solis. Another 
adapter of no small merit was Candido Maria Trigueros (1736— 
1801’), among whose refundictones we might mention Lope’s La 
Moza de cantaro and Los melindres ‘de Belisa. Speaking of 
Trigueros’ version of La Estrella de Sevilla, Menéndez Pelayo 
says: ‘‘. . . did y gano la primera batalla romantica treinta 
anos antes del romanticismo.’’ The vogue of the old comedia 
by no means ceased with the death of Maiquez, but continued 
vigorously through the "Twenties and 'Thirties. Bretén de los 
Herreros began where Solis left off, and to him we owe no few 
adaptations, such as Lope’s Los Tellos de Meneses (1826), 
Calderén’s La carcelera de si misma (1826), Moreto’s El principe 
y el villano (1827), Calderon’s No hay cosa como callar (1827), 
Lope’s St no vieran las mujeres (1828), Alarc6n’s Las paredes oyen 
(1829) and Calder6én’s Con quien vengo vengo (1831). Hartzen- 
busch, ever interested in the older theatre, made several adapta- 
tions, extending in time from the late 'Twenties to 1862, in 
which year he made an arrangement of El perro del hortelano 
for the opening of the Teatro Lope de Vega. His other refundt- 
ciones were: Rojas Zorrilla, El amo crtado and Progne y 
Filomela; Tirso, La prudencia en la mujer and Desde Toledo a 
Madrid (in collaboration with Breton); Calderén, El meédsco 
de su honra and Guardate del agua mansa; and Lope’s La 
confusion de un jardin, La esclava de su galan, and Sancho Orisz 

* Y. E. Cotarelo, Istdoro Mdiques y el teatro de su tiempo, Madrid, 1902, passim. 


1 Id., esp. the lists of playa published on pp. 574-837. 
* VY. Bret6n, Obras, Madrid, 1883-4, Vol. 1, pp. xx—xxix. 
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de las Roelas. The latter is not Lope’s own title, but the one 
bestowed by Trigueros in his adaptation mentioned above. 
Hence Hartzenbusch was adapting an adaptation.°® 

Perhaps what has been said would be sufficient to show that 
the Siglo de Oro plays were not driven from the stage by the 
Romantic fever and to illustrate something of what Larra 
meant by the ‘“‘comedia antigua’; yet mention of one or two 
plays of 1836 might be of interest. On June 5 of that year 
there was a performance of El garrote mas bien dado (an adapta- 
tion of Calderén’s El alcalde de Zalamea), and eight days later 
El rey valiente y justiciero y ricohombre de Alcala (‘‘refundida 
en cinco actos’’). Tirso’s Marta la piadosa was shown on June 
26, and on the 28th Cuéllar’s El pastelero de Madrigal, the latter 
probably in the form of the adaptation which had been made for 
Maiquez by Solis. One naturally speculates as to whether the 
youthful Zorrilla saw this or other performances of the Pastelero, 
and whether it had anything to do with his writing Trazdor, 
anconfeso y martir, which is, by the way, much superior to 
Cuéllar’s drama and by no means a mere imitation or adaptation 
of it. It will be observed that the above plays were produced 
after La conjuracién de Venecta (1834), Macias (1834), Don 
Alvaro (1835) and El Trovador (Mar. 1, 1836): in other words, 
after Romanticism is commonly said to have ‘‘ triumphed” in the 
Spanish theatre. Moreover, many of the successful plays of the 
Romantic era were in essence adaptations of works of the older 
theatre. One has but to recall Larra’s Macias, Hartzenbusch’s 
Los amantes de Teruel, Gil y Zarate’s Guzman el Bueno, Zorrilla’s 
Don Juan Tenorio as conspicuous examples. This is another 
proof of the close connection existing between the Siglo de Oro 
and the Romantic period in Spain. 

These plays, however, are not the only ones included by 
Larra in his first class, for he says ‘‘all dramatic works prior to 
Comella.”” Francisco Comella, an author of slight worth but of 
rather voluminous production (he wrote some hundred and 
thirty plays), died from eating too many herrings after a period 
of near-starvation in 1812. Moncin, Zabala, Valladares and 
he were the sort of dramatists whom Moratin satirized in 


* VY. E. Hartzenbusch (hijo), Bibliografia de Hartsenbusch, Madrid, 1900. 
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his Comedia nueva, and Comella made an unsuccessful endeavor 
to prevent the production of this play. Trigueros, already 
mentioned, had a much better understanding of the older 
theatre, even though his original plays had little success. 
Dramatic productions of such authors as these appeared from 
time to time in the Eighteen-Twenties, but rarely in the ’Thirties. 
Comella’s Federico II had a rather long life; Moncin’s El 
embustero enganado was played occasionally up to the middle of 
the Nineteenth Century. The latter was a translation of 
Goldoni’s Il mentiroso, which was based on Alarcén’s La verdad 
sospechosa.'° 

As the next class of plays mentioned by Larra we shall con- 
sider the comedy in the style of Moliére and Moratin. This 
was the kind of comedy ardently desired by the Eighteenth 
Century Neo-Classicists, but only Moratin himself won success 
in such plays before Breton de los Herreros and Martinez de la 
Rosa began their careers. Moliére!* has enjoyed esteem in 
Spain, but no popular vogue. His Bourgeots gentilhomme was 
translated and played in 1680; Tartuffe and Le Misanthrope were 
translated in verse by José Marchena (1768-1821). Moratin 
was the translator of L’Ecole des maris and Le Médecin malgré 
lui. Le Mariage forcé and Le Cocu tmaginaire were translated 
by Hartzenbusch. Cartas espanolas for Oct. 22, 1831, mentions 
a performance of Fl avaro with the comment that it was ‘‘ podero- 
samente mal traducido.” Le Médecin malgré luz (entitled in 
translation El médico a palos) was being played in April, 1836. 
Alberto Lista translated Le Malade imaginaizre. 

A stupid censorship in the time of Ferdinand VII had 
prohibited Moratin’s La mogigata (first played in 1804) and 
El si de las ninas (1806). An article in the Revista Espanola 
for Dec. 31, 1833, states that these plays are again permitted. 
(This was after the death of Ferdinand VII, which occurred on 
Sept. 29 of that year.) That Moratin’s works had not left the 
minds of Spaniards is well attested by an article of Larra.™ 
He states that El si de las ninas brought tears to the eyes of 

10 Hurtado and Gonzalez Palencia, Historia de la kit. esp., p. 685. 

100 Y. E. Cotarelo, Traductores castellanos de Moliére, in Estudtos de historia 
literarita de Espafia, Madrid, 1901, pp. 291 ff. 

11 In his review of La mogigata. Cf. op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 24 ff. 
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the audience, and in certain places where changes had been made 
in Moratin’s text, the spectators immediately knew it and pro- 
tested. The management made the desired restorations. El 
café and El barén were played from time to time. We should 
include in this class also many of the plays of Gorostiza, Bret6én 
and Martinez de la Rosa which appeared before and during the 
Romantic period. Gorostiza and Breton were never converted 
to the school of Romanticism, and Martinez was a rather luke- 
warm proselyte. Gorostiza is best known for his Contigo pan 
y cebolla (1833), a satire of Romanticism before it had gotten 
well under way in Spain. It had considerable success in the 
year when it was first produced, and was repeated at intervals. 
It was being played again in July, 1836.4 Breton began his 
very productive career as an author of comedies in 1817 with 
A la vejez viruelas, and by 1873 he had a hundred and seventy- 
seven plays to his credit. In the 'Thirties he busied himself 
mainly in translating French plays for the Spanish stage, but 
he also produced then some of his best comedies of manners, 
such as El ingenuo, Marcela, Un tercero en discordia, Un novio 
para la nina, Elena, Todo es farsa en este mundo, Una de tantas, 
Muérete jy veras! and Ella es él. These plays were quite outside 
the current of Romanticism." Martinez de la Rosa’s comedies 
of the Moratinian type were written mainly before the Romantic 
period. Lo que puede un empleo belongs to 1812; La nina en 
casa y la madre en la mascara to 1821 and Los celos infundados 
to 1833. We shall speak later of his Edzpo and of his Romantic 
dramas. 

What Larra calls the ‘‘Classic Tragedy’’ was in vogue in 
the latter half of the Eighteenth Century and first part of the 
Nineteenth. Unlike the comedies of which we have been 
speaking, this genre furnished rather little competition to the 
Romantic drama. Some of these tragedies were original, but 
more were translated. We must not misunderstand the term 

- 18 Gorostiza, Obras, Mexico, 1899-1902, 4 vols., and Teatro, Paris, 1822, and 
Brussels, 1825. 

3 Obras de D. M. B. de los H., Madrid, 1883-4, § vols.; Marqués de Molins, 
Bretén de los Herreros, recuerdos de su vida y de sus obras, Madrid, 1883; G. Le Gentil, 
Le Podte Manuel Bretén de los Herreros et la socsété espagnole de 1830 a 1860, Paris, 
1909. 
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“‘classic”’; it rarely means translation or imitation of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides, but rather of the French and Italian 
tragedies of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Racine, 
Corneille, Voltaire, Ducis, Alfieri and Metastasio were the 
principal but not the only models. Shakespeare was known 
almost entirely through Ducis. The unfavorable opinion of 
Shakespeare in Eighteenth Century Spain is too well known 
to need comment. He fared little better in the early Nineteenth 
Century. Garcia de Villalta’s verse translation of Macbeth, for 
example, was hissed down in 1838. The original Spanish 
tragedies in the Eighteenth Century never enjoyed any great 
degree of success. The most popular of all was Garcia de la 
Huerta’s Raquel; but this, while a classic tragedy in form, was 
in spirit an heroic comedy. Maiquez starred in several tragedies, 
mainly translated, before 1820.4 Further examples of this 
genre continued to be shown in the ’Twenties and early ’Thirties. 
Nor was the Romantic period without them. The most suc- 
cessful original tragedy of the times was by Martinez de la Rosa. 
His Viuda de Padilla (1814) and Morayma (1818) created no 
great stir, but such was not the case with his Edipo, produced 
early in 1832. Carnerero, after a flattering review in Cartas 
Espafolas on Feb. 9, 1832, adds the significant words: ‘‘ Edipo 
da dinero.’’ Menéndez Pelayo says that of all imitations of 
Sophocles it is ‘‘la mas descargada de accesorios extrafios, la 
mas sencilla y por tanto, la mejor.” I find mention of its 
being played again in 1836. Hartzenbusch translated Voltaire’s 
Adélaide Duguesclin, L’ Ecossaise and L'Enfant prodigue and 
made an arrangement of his Edipe; also the Merope of Alfieri. 
Breton translated Racine’s Andromaque and Mithridate, G. de 
la Touche’s Iphigéenie en Tauride, Le Franc de Pompignan’s Dido, 
Alfieri’s Antigone and Lebrun’s Marie Stuart. His tragedy 
Meérope (1835) is original. 

An author far more popular on the Spanish stage than any 
we have yet mentioned was Eugene Scribe. Larra, making 
a separate class of his works, refers rather contemptuously to 
them as ‘‘la piececita de costumbres sin costumbres.’’ Never- 

% Such as Otelo (Ducis), Blanca y Moncasin (Arnault), La muerte de Abel 


(Legouvé), El Cid (Corneille), Los hijos de Edipo (Alfieri), Oscar (Arnault), Cinna 
(Corneille), Orestes (Alfieri), etc. V.E. Cotarelo, op. c#t., passim. 
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theless numerous plays of his were translated and acted, and the 
Romantic cohorts did not drive him from the boards. Scribe 
had gained great popularity in Spain by 1833, a fact of which we 
have eloquent testimony by Larra himself. Writing in the 
Revista Espanola of May 24, 1833, on Scribe’s La nieve (La 
Neige, ou Le nouvel Eginard, translated by Bretén), he says: 
‘“‘Traducida?r—Claro.—Autor?—Scribe; eso ya no se pregunta.”’ 
And further, in his article La vida de Madrid (1834): 


—*3Qué se da en el teatro? dice uno. 

—Aqui: 1° sinfonia; 2° pieza del célebre Scribe; 3° sinfonia; 
4° pieza nueva del fecundo Scribe; 5° sinfonia; 6° baile nacional ; 
7° la comedia nueva en dos ae traducida también del in- 
genioso Scribe; 8° sinfonia; 9° 

—Basta, basta; jsanto Dios! " 


It will be remembered, however, that Larra had begun his 
dramatic career with No mds mostrador, inspired by Scribe’s 
Les Adteux au comptoir; though Larra defended himself vigor- 
ously against charges of plagiarism. His Siempre, El arte de 
conspirar, Partir a tempo and Tu amor o la muerte were trans- 
lations from Scribe. Breton translated more than a dozen of 
Scribe’s plays, including among others: Valérie (1826), Une 
Visite a Bedlam (1828), Z0é, ou Vv Amant préte (1831), La Belle- 
mere (1831), Le Vieux Garcon et la petite fille (1833), La Netge 
(1833), Caroline (1834) and Les Deux Précepteurs (1834). 
Garcia Gutiérrez translated Le Vampire (1834), La Bohémtenne, 
ou Ll’ Amérique en 1775 (1835), Le Quaker et la danseuse (1835) 
and La Camaraderie (1837). Hartzenbusch has two trans- 
lations from Scribe belonging to the ’Forties: Le Bon Papa and 
Les Deux Marts. Still others of Scribe’s works are mentioned 
in Cartas Espanolas and the Revista Espanola, regularly without 
the name of the translator. Immediately after the performance 
of El trovador (1836) the same actors gave a play of Scribe 
entitled Las fronteras de Saboya o el marido de tres mujeres."® 

Another class of plays which helped to prepare the way for 
Romanticism and which, in fact, had much in common with the 
Romantic productions was the ‘‘sentimental and _terrorific 


4 Larra, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 247 ff. 
8 VY, the review by Larra, op. ctt., Vol. 3, pp. 51 ff. 
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drama,”’ as Larra calls it; this being also a translated product. 
One of the earliest, most typical and most popular of such plays 
was one which Baron von Schack refers to as the worst of 
modern times: Kotzebue’s Menschenhasse und Reue, translated 
into Spanish by Solis. It was played by Rita Luna about the 
year 1800, and continued to be shown at intervals even in the 
’Thirties. La Harpe’s La novicta o la victima del claustro was 
played in the Twenties. As typical of this class Larra mentions 
La huérfana de Bruselas, which we should be more inclined, 
perhaps, to class as melodrama. The distinction between the 
“sentimental and terrorific’’ and the melodramatic is hard to 
make. By melodrama Larra means especially the product im- 
ported from the Théatre de la Porte Saint-Martin; otherwise we 
could readily include here not a few of the plays of the Siglo de 
Oro, and several plays of the early Nineteenth Century such as 
Washington o la huérfana de Pensiluania (1816), El perro de 
Montargis, Eduardo en Escocia, o la noche de un proscripto, El 
huérfano y el asestno o el valle del torrente, El jugador and other 
terrible ‘“dramones”’ shown before 1820. In December, 1828, 
the youthful Larra refers to such plays as ‘‘esas piezas que vienen 
como un torrente a inundar nuestra escena.”’!’ The titles of 
many of them are sufficient description: El suplicio en el delito o 
los espectros, Los asesinos del correo de Napoles, Expiacton, Los 
ladrones de Marsella, Los dos sargentos franceses, Las ruinas de 
Babilonia, El mudo de Arpenas, El testigo en el bosque; in other 
words, the sort of melodrama made familiar in France by such 
authors as Ducange, Pixérécourt and Caigniez. Ducange was 
especially popular in Spain; Larra himself translated his Roberto 
Dillon o el catélico de Irlanda, Breton his El colegio de Tonnington; 
and El verdugo de Amsterdam was shown in 1834. These plays 
were often on the boards. Larra’s comment, written before he 
translated Roberto Dillon, was: ‘‘Esto contribuye a pervertir el 
gusto.” This taste was indeed accompanied by a similar one 
with regard to the novel. The works of Sir Walter Scott !* and 
his French and Spanish imitators became too mild for some 
readers; and in 1832 I find in Cartas Espanolas notice of a 

17 E. Cotarelo, Postfigaro, Madrid, 1918, Vol. 1, p. 143. 

18 Y, P. H. Churchman and E. Allison Peers, A Survey of the Influence of Ssr 
Walier Scott in Spain, in Rev. Hisp., Vol. §5, 1922, pp. 227-310. 
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twelve-volume set of novels entitled ‘‘Galeria funebre de histortas 
trdgicas,”" and another referred to as a ‘‘Galeria funebre de 
espectros ensangrentados."’ Larra thus begins his article called 
Reflexiones acerca del modo de resucitar el teatro espanol: 


“‘Hase apoderado hoy la murria de nosotros: . . . Pues a fe 
de habladores, ni hemos estado luchando con las sombras 
ensangrentadas de Zaragoza, ni salimos de la representaciOn de 
ningin melodrama traducido del francés.”’ 


True, these melodramas were translated from the French, 
but one of them might be of especial interest to Americans: El 
espia, a play made from Cooper’s novel. It was first produced 
in 1833, and in 1836, after another performance, it received the 
comment ‘‘que ha merecido siempre la aceptacién piblica.” 
Larra reviewed it briefly in El Correo de las Damas on June 3, 
1833, saying among other things ‘“‘. . . su interesante argu- 
mento, de que no nos detendremos a dar analisis, supuesto que 
pocos de nuestros lectores desconoceran en el dia las obras del 
autor del Piloto.”’ 

Another variety of play which the spectator might view in 
1835 was the historical drama, a genre which flourished vigor- 
ously throughout the Romantic period, and, indeed, has 
appeared intermittently up to the present. The term “‘his- 
torical” refers to subject matter rather than to the essence 
of a work; Lope (not to mention many of his contempo- 
raries and successors) wrote “historical’”’ plays in his own 
mode; the Eighteenth Century produced plays similar, but 
surrounded by a colder and more restrained atmosphere. And 
so the greater part of the plays of the Romantic era might be 
historical (or legendary) in subject matter, but they were 
essentially Romantic, varying not so much in kind as in degree. 
The Romanticism of the ‘‘dramas historicos”’ of Martinez de la 
Rosa was mild; that of the historical plays of Dumas pere or of 
Zorrilla was most violent. A mere list of the plays on historical 
subjects would fill many pages. Some of the more important 
authors among whose works such plays will be found were 
(in addition to the two Spanish authors just mentioned): Gil y 
Zarate, whose Guzman el Bueno and Carlos II el Hechizado 


1? Larra, op. ctt., Vol. I, p. 112. 
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were especially famous; Breton, Hartzenbusch, Garcia Gutiérrez, 
Garcia de Villalta, Escosura, Ariza, the Asquerinos, Principe, 
Pacheco, Larranaga, J. M. Diaz, Asensio, Ochoa, Vega, the 
Marquis of Molins, Isidoro Gil, Rodriguez Rubi.*° 

The eighth and last class of plays mentioned by Larra in the 
list to which we have so often referred is the Romantic drama. 
It is not our purpose here to attempt a study of the rise of 
Spanish Romanticism; we may say in passing that the subject 
is deserving of a much more detailed and extensive treatment 
than any which has ever been accorded to it. Larra’s descrip- 
tion of the genre runs thus: 


6é 


. . . hay, por fin, si no me dejo nada olvidado, el drama 
romantico, nuevo, original, cosa nunca hecha ni oida, cometa 
que aparece por primera vez en el sistema literario con su cola y 
sus colas de sangre y de mortandad, el inico verdadero; descu- 
brimiento escondido a todos los siglos y reservado solo a los 
Colones del siglo XIX. En una palabra, la naturaleza en las 
tablas, la luz, la verdad, la libertad en literatura, el derecho 
del hombre reconocido, la ley sin ley.’ 


This invites discussion, but all that we shall attempt will be 
a brief chronology of the earlier Romantic plays, postponing a 
study of more essential features until some future time. Ro- 
manticism in the theatre was discussed in Spain earlier than 
one might suspect after reading the current manuals of Spanish 
literature. On April I, 1825, ten years before Don Alvaro, 
an article appeared in the Diarto literario-mercantil of Madrid 
under the ambitious title Origen, vicisttudes, y estado actual de 
las bellas artes. With regard to the drama, the anonymous 
author says: 


é6 


. . . Ademas, algunas naciones de origen germanico, desde- 
nando la imitacion de griegos y romanos cultivan un género 
ideal, llamado romantico o caballeresco, que esta destinado a 
conservar la memoria de las ideas, caracteres y costumbres de 
la Edad Media.” 


This was only three years after Stendhal, in his Racine et 
Shakespeare, had definitely applied the word romantique to 


20 For a study of these authors, as well as of other important figures of Spanish 
Romanticism, see E. Pifieyro, El romanticismo en Espafta, Paris, no date; and 
Blanco Garcfa, Le lit. esp. en ef siglo XIX, 3 vols., Madrid, 1909-1912, 
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characterize the modern school as opposed to the Classic. 
About 1827 the theatres began to classify the plays announced 
on their posters as ‘‘clasicos” or ‘‘romanticos,’’ though the 
latter actually meant melodrama. A play on March 25, 1830, 
for example, entitled El bandido incognito o la caverna invisible 
was advertised as a “‘comedia romantica nueva,’’ though the 
title and the newspaper reviewer in El Correo state that it was 
pure melodrama. Larra tells us about the dispute between 
Classicists and Romanticists in the second number of El Duende 
Satirtco del Dia (March, 1828). The issue is devoted to a 
review of V. Ducange’s Tretnta anos o la vida de un jugador. 
(This play, Trente Ans ou la vite d'un joueur, was shown in 
Paris the year before.) Larra says: 

“. .. ésta es la poesia romantica, objeto de una gran disputa 
que hay en el dia en el Parnaso sobre si han de entrar en él o 
han de quedarse a la puerta estas sefioras piezas desarregladas 
dichas del romantictsmo.” 


He goes on to say that the French have invented this sort of 
drama, and pokes fun at the play under consideration. He was 
later more tolerant toward plays which really represented 
Romanticism, both French and Spanish, as readers of his 
dramatic criticisms will readily recall." Spain was ready for 
Romanticism by 1833. Before that newspapers, such as El 
Europeo of Barcelona, had espoused the new movement; 
Spaniards had become more familiar with their own mediaeval 
literature, quite largely through the efforts of the German 
consul at Cadiz, Bohl von Faber; historical and melodramatic 
novels and plays had become familiar; the young literary men 
who had managed to remain in Spain discussed the new ideas 
at the Café del Principe (the group called El Parnasillo, in the 
early 'Thirties); and the liberals who were in political exile 
were enabled to return after the death of Ferdinand VII in 1833, 
bringing with them the Romantic doctrines which they had 
absorbed in England and France. 

Three of the earlier Romantic plays of Spain were written 

1 Cotarelo, Postfigaro, Vol. 1, pp. 27 ff. 


= Y. his reviews of Teresa, El trovador, Catalina Howard, Aben-Humeya, Antony, 
Hernans, Margarita de Borgofia, Los amantes de Teruel, La conjuractén de Venecsa, etc. 
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some years before they actually reached the Madrid stage. 
Martinez de la Rosa's La réwolte des Maures sous Philippe II 
was presented at the Théatre de la Porte Saint-Martin (with 
indifferent success) in 1830; its Spanish version did not appear 
in Madrid until 1836. The same author’s Conjuracitén de 
Venecia was written in Paris in 1830 and shown in Madrid in 
1834; it really marks the beginning of the Romantic drama in 
Spain. The Duke of Rivas’ Don Alvaro o la fuerza del sino, 
written all in prose in 1831, was re-written in mingled prose and 
verse and presented in 1835. It has ever since represented to us 
Spanish Romanticism in its wildest and most unrestrained 
moods. The same year saw Pacheco’s Alfredo and the trans- 
lation of Victor Hugo’s Lucréce Borgia. Garcia Gutiérrez’s El 
trovador, in 1836, was the first Romantic play to win a real 
triumph; the author had to appear before the audience, the 
first time such a distinction had been conferred on a playwright in 
Spain. Aben-Humeya, mentioned above by its French title, 
was shown in 1836, which year also saw the presentation of 
Hugo’s Hernant, and Dumas’ Antony, Catherine Howard, Thérese 
and La Tour de Nesle. WHartzenbusch’s Los Amantes de Teruel 
was the conspicuous success of the following year; Romanticism 
had now definitely won its place on the Spanish stage. 

We have been endeavoring to examine briefly the plays 
which held the stage in Madrid at the dawn of Romanticism. 
In so doing, we have seen certain varieties of plays which 
prepared the way for the new movement, notably the Siglo de 
Oro dramas and the melodramas imported from France. The 
Neo-classic tragedy, the Moratinian comedy, the ‘‘comedia de 
magia” and the plays of Scribe had little or no connection with 
Romanticism. We have observed also that the comedy of 
magic, Scribe’s dramatic productions and the comedy in the 
style of Bretén de los Herreros continued steadily even after 


Romanticism had become dominant. 
N. B. ADAMS 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 
* Ferrer del Rfo, Galeria de ia literatura espaftola, Madrid, 1846, p. 257. 
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A POSSIBLE SOURCE FOR BRANCH I OF THE 
ROMAN DE RENART 


In his masterly work of 1914 (Le Roman de Renart, Paris, 
574 pp.) Lucien Foulet solved to the satisfaction of nearly 
every one concerned the problems of origin for the Roman de 
Renart. He assured us that “‘les trouvéres de Renard ont puisé 
au latin médiéval. Ce ne sont pas les fables de Phédre qui leur 
ont servi de modéles, mais le Romulus en prose, peut-étre 
l’Ecbasts, certainement et surtout /’ Ysengrimus.’’1 Elsewhere 
he adds as sources the Disciplina Clericalis and possibly the 
fables of Marie de France.? Pierre de Saint-Cloud, the founder 
of the Roman de Renart, a reader of Marie, was doubtless 
delighted at his perusal of the Ysengrimus. He conceived the 
idea of putting this material into the vulgar tongue.* To 
heighten the humor of his subject he copied the feudal procedure 
of his time;‘4 and then, with hesitation, Foulet notes that there 
is some of the Tyistan in the oldest branch (Branch II). Is the 
feudal parody not derived from this?® The Ecbasis Captiit 
(Xth cent.) was the inspiration for Nivard’s Ysengrimus (1152) 
as well as for some of Marie’s original—the pseudo-Alfred.® 
The author of the Ecbasis Captivi, in turn, must have been 
inspired by certain passages in the Bible, notably Matthew 
VII, 15. This is a family tree of the Roman de Renart from 
that common origin of much that is great in literature. Is 
there a possibility of any additional clerical sources? 

In the Latin life of Ciaran, Bishop of Saigir, an Irish saint 
of the Vth century,’ there appears an episode which the editor, 
Charles Plummer, considers ‘‘ one of the most delightful things in 

1 Op. cit. supra, 567. 

2 Op. cit., 536. 

sd Op. cit., 143-144. 

4 Op. cit., 179. 

5 Ibid., 180. 


® Ibid., 550-551. 
7 Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, Vol. 1, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1910. 
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hagiological literature.” * I can do no better than to reproduce 
this, word for word, as it is of no great length: 


‘“‘Ipse enim aper statim in conspectu viri Dei virgas et 
fenum ad materiam cellule construende dentibus suis fortiter 
abscidit. Nemo enim cum sancto Dei adhuc ibi erat; quia 
solus a discipulis suis ad illum heremum evasit. Deinde alia 
animalia de cubilibus heremi ad sanctum Kyaranum venerunt, 
id est vulpis, et broccus, et lupus, et cerva; et manserunt 
mitissima apud eum. Obediebant enim secundum iussionem 
sancti viri in omnibus quasi monachi. 

‘‘Alia quoque die vulpis, qui erat callidior et dolosior 
ceteris animalibus, fycones abbatis sui, sancti id est Kyarani, 
furatus est, et deserens propositum suum, duxit ad pristinum 
habitaculum suum in heremo, volens illas ibi commedere. Hoc 
sciens sanctus pater Kyaranus alium monachum vel discipulum, 
id est broccum,®™ post vulpem in heremum misit, ut fratrem ad 
locum suum reduceret. Broccus autem, cum esset peritus in 
silvis, ad verbum senioris sui ilico obediens perrexit, et recto 
itenere ad speluncam fratris vulpis pervenit. Et inveniens eum 
volentem ficones sui domini commedere, duas aures eius et 
caudam abscidit, et pilos eius carpsit, et coegit eum secum 
venire ad monasterium suum, ut ageret ibi penitentiam pro 
furto suo. Et vulpis necessitate compulsus, simul et broccus, 
cum sanis ficonibus hora nona ad cellam suam ad sanctum 
Kyaranum venerunt. Et ait vir sanctus ad vulpem: ‘Quare 
hoc malum fecisti, frater, quod non decet monachos agere? 
Ecce aqua nostra dulcis est et communis, et cibus similiter 
omnibus partitur. Et si voluisses commedere carnem pro 
natura, Deus omnipotens de corticibus arborum pro nobis tibi 
fecisset.’ Tunc vulpis, petens indulgenciam, ieiunando egit 
penitentiam, et non comedit donec sibi a sancto viro iussum 
est. Deinde familiaris cum ceteris mansit.” ® 


Let it be noted that the animals who were with the saint 
were the fox, the badger, the wolf, and the deer (here a doe). 
The fox, having committed a misdemeanor, flees to his own lair. 
The badger is sent by their lord to bring him back. The fox 
returns, after receiving physical violence from the messenger 
sent to arrest him, and seeks to do penance. 

8 Iiid., cxli. ; 

8s broccus equals taxo, from the O.Ir. brocc, “ta badger’; Welsh and Cornish 


broch. 
* Tbid., 219. 
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Now I have come to the main question. Is there any 
resemblance between this brief episode and a portion of Branch I 
of the Roman de Renart? After the burial of Dame Copee (the 
hen), Renard’s victim, 

“Quant li deuls fu un poi laissie 
Et il fu del tot abessiez, 

‘Emperere’ font li baron, 

‘Qar nos vengies de cel laron 
Qui tantes guiches nos a fetes 
Et qui tantes pes a enfretes.’’’ ° 


The Emperor consents and sends first Brun, the bear, then 
Tybert, the cat, to summon the criminal to court. They are 
both badly hurt through the fox’s machinations. 

‘Sire Grinbert,’’ says Noble, the Emperor, to the badger, 


‘* Ales donc tost, sel m’amenes, 
Gardes sans lui que ne venes.”” 


The frightened messenger makes his way to Renard’s lair 
and summons him in the name of the Emperor to appear in 
court. Renard laments, 


‘***Por deu’ fet il, ‘Grinbert, merci! 
Conseillez cest dolant chaitif! 
Molt he l’ore que je tant vif, 
Quant je serai demein pendus. 
Qar fusse je moignez rendus 
A Clugni ou a Cleresvax! 
Mes je conois tant moines fax 
Que je croi q’issir m’en conviegne.’”’ # 


Renard confesses his sins to the badger and after some delay 
they finally arrive at Noble’s court. 


‘“‘*Renart, Renart’ dist l’enperere, 
Por quoi estes tant baretere? 
Bien saves parler et plaidier: 
Mes ce que vaut? ce n’a mestier.’”” # 
10 Ed. Ernest Martin, Strasbourg, 1882, v. 433 ff. (p. 13). 
4 Thid., v. 931 ff. 


2 V, 1008, 
WV, 1279, 1284 ff. 
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The court all accuse him, and he sees the gallows being set up. 


“‘Quant il vit les forces drecer, 
Lors n’ot en lui que corocier, 
Et dit au roi ‘baux gentix sire, 
Qar me lessies un petit dire? 
Vos m’avez fet lier et prendre, 
Or me voles sanz forfeit pendre. 
Or voil venir a repentance 
EI non de seinte penitance 
Voeil la crois prendre por aler 
La merci deu outre la mer.’’’ 14 


His request is granted and he leaves as a pilgrim only to fail 
in his promise. The story then takes on a new lease of life and 
Renard is besieged in his stronghold. 

The similarities between these two narratives will be easily 
apparent to the reader. Aside from a complete difference in 
tone and setting, as well as embellishments and additional 
details, there are two differences to be noted: in the one the 
fox receives physical mistreatment; in the other it is given to 
the innocent messengers. Secondly, the fox of the saint’s life 
really repents; in the Renart the penance is alla sham. Wasa 
version of this story, told in the Latin life of Ciaran of Saigir, 
known to the composer of Branch I of the Roman de Renart? 

This life of Saint Ciaran originally formed a part of three 
great cyclic collections of Latin lives of Irish Saints, the only 
three of these collections which are known to us at the present 
day. They are: 


1. Codex Salmanticensis, no. 7672-4 of the Royal Library at 
Brussels; formerly belonging to the Irish College at Salamanca. 
2. Two sister MSS., 
af 3. 4 of Primate Marsh’s Library, Dublin, __ date, c. 1400. 
an 
E. 3. 11 of the Trinity College Library, Dublin, also c. 1400. 


3. Rawlinson Bodleian 485, dating, possibly in first 
half of the 13th cent. 
and Rawlinson Bodleian 505, first half of the 14th 
cent. 
MV. 1379 ff. 
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The version printed by Plummer, and which we have copied 
above, is after the MS. of the Primate Marsh Library." 

As far as I can ascertain Plummer does not date this life of 
Ciaran, but it was certainly earlier than the Ysengrimus, 
probably by a great deal. In demonstrating how the legends of 
the Christian saints in Ireland carried on a considerable portion 
of the earlier heathen folklore and mythology, Plummer distin- 
guishes between those legends that were once attached to pagan 
water deities and those belonging to the deities of the sun. 
He says, 

“‘It has already been noticed in Part II that in the case of 
several saints the solar character is combined, as in the case of 
the Greek Apollo, with that of a patron of animals, domestic or 
wild. Of the latter character the most charming instance is 


Ciaran of Saigir with his woodland monks, brother Fox and 
the rest.” '6 


If this is, indeed, a continuation of pagan folklore, the Life 
must certainly go back to early Christian times. 

As further evidence for the origin of animal episodes in these 
Irish saints’ Lives, proceeding from mythology, Plummer goes 
on to say that the wolf was a sacred animal in Ireland, associated 
with the sun cult.!”_ Further, ‘‘Stags plough or draw a cart or 
chariot; they carry the saint’s books, and other burdens, or 
allow their horns to be used as book rests.’’ The saints had 
tame otters, birds, and foxes. ‘‘Wild animals would gather 
around the hermit saints as they have done round many an 
Indian ascetic in earlier and later times.” 18 Probably these 
legends were retained to show ‘‘the more faithfully man obeys 
the Creator, the more he will retain his lost empire over the 
creature.’’ I have mentioned this theory of origin, as discussed 
by Plummer, to make it perfectly clear that these animal legends 
in the Irish hagiographic literature are not to be traced to the 
Roman de Renarit or to its immediate forerunners such as the 
Ysengrimus and the Ecbasis Captivi. 

Next to be considered is how such an animal legend could 

4 See Plummer’s MS, Introduction. 

16 Op, cit., cxli. 

17 Thid., cxliii. 

18 Jisd., cxlvi. 
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make its way from an Irish saint’s Life to twelfth century 
France. Need we mention the Espurgatoire Saint Patriz, or the 
Voyage of Saint Brandan? <A Vita Sancts Brendani is found in 
the same MSS. as the life of Ciaran. To be sure this Vita is 
based also upon the Navigatio Sancti Brendant, and a lost Vita, 
and was not necessarily known to the Anglo-Norman poet who 
followed the original Navigatso. The spread of Irish material 
to the mainland certainly began with that ecclesiastical invasion 
described by Zimmer in his Nenntus Vindicatus.” But its 
chosen path in the later centuries must have been through the 
British Celts, the Welsh, the Cornish, and the Bretons. St. 
Ciaran in British dress was St. Piranus, of whom there exists a 
reduced and garbled life in the Nova Legenda Anglie. The life 
of St. Ciaran, being in Latin, could have been known directly 
to a continental cleric of the XIIth century. To be sure it 
was also current in Irish: viz., the Stowe MS. (R. I. A.), ix, 
222 ff., and elsewhere.2° Plummer assures us that a similar 
version of this animal story is in the Anglo-Saxon life of St. 
Neot. I have had no chance to investigate this. 

Just what has been our purpose in this present paper? 
These animal stories in the Irish hagiographic legends, left- 
overs from the nature cult of pagan days, were certainly capable 
of existing beside and independent of the Roman de Renart and 
its sources; but the moment we can lay our hands on a hagi- 
ographic legend which contains the possible primitive elements 
of an early branch of the Renart, just then does it become 
possible that the author of the second had read and was paro- 
dying the first. This was much more likely for one of the 
earlier branches, as Foulet has shown their dependence partly 
upon written sources. There are other instances of the fox 
appearing in his character as a rogue: in the lives of Saints 
Moling, Coemgenus, and Fintanus. 

UrBan T. HOLMES 

UNIVERSITY oF NortH CAROLINA 

19 Berlin, 1893. 

29 Op. ctt., lii. 

1 Life and Times of Alfred, 55. 
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Fortunat Strowski, Histoire des Lettres. Deuxi2me volume (De Ronsard 2 nos jours). 
Hanotaux, Histoire de la nation francaise, Vol. XIII, 614 pp. Paris, Société de 
l'histoire nationale, Plon-Nourrit et Cie., [1923]. 


The highest praise for the externals of this magnificent quarto is to call it worthy 
of the preceding volumes in M. Hanotaux’s important series. The paper and letter- 
press are beyond praise and the small engravings on the page, taken for the most part 
from contemporary pictures and engravings well chosen and well reproduced, are 
truly illustrative of the matter to which they refer. To these M. Ripart, who 
reproduced them, has added originals of his own and charms the reader with a Parisian 
- scene or view at the head of each chapter. The full-page coloured illustrations by 
Marcel Vicaire—five portraits reproduced from originals and seven scenes—enliven 
the volume with brilliant colour. The scenes suffer from the unreality attaching to 
all such attempts, but they have nevertheless a charm of their own. 

Mr. Strowski begins his difficult task with a very lovely description of mediaeval 
France as diverse in tradition, law and language as a brilliant flowered carpet: 
“‘L’usage du latin et l’enseignement religieux (et aussi, ne l’oublions pas, le nom et 
l'image de la ‘douce France’) étaient les seuls éléments d’uniformité dans cette 
inépuisable polychromie.” Literature there was indeed in plenty, but no literature 
to feed the mind and imagination of the whole country,—nathing that could be called 
national. One important reason for this was the indifference of the Court, at that 
time ‘‘un ministére fort affairé, non pas un centre éclatant de la vie mondaine, d'art 
et de beauté."" It was Francois I@ who changed all that, who, by decrees aiming at 
other objects, unified the language and who so dazzled his country that ‘‘ quand il 
mourut, il n’y avait plus en France, pour éblouir les yeux et pour attirer les poétes, 
que la cour! Tout le monde voulut avoir le gofit de la cour, qui devint celui de la 
France!” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Strowski does not place the beginning of the literary Ren- 
aissance in the reign of Francois with Marot, Calvin, Rabelais, but rather at the 
middle of the century, when the religious dissensions which involved the passions of 
men in matters beyond mere daily concern, when the discoveries of adventure and of 
science and, finally, when the humanism of which Erasmus was the protagonist, had 
had time to make their influence felt. 

Mr. Strowski has accomplished, almost with perfection, the double task that 
confronts the historian of literature. He has mapped out the great currents of 
thought and fashion from which those of letters derive, and he acquaints his readers 
with the authors of that literature in a series of brilliant portraits. He traces, in 
their trend towards full expressiveness, Renaissance poetry, in its first fine careless 
rapture preparing the way for Ronsard, and the prose of practical ‘‘savants,” 
controversialists religious or political, translators and memoir-writers, which led up 
to the finished language of Montaigne. He marks the change wrought in prose 
literature after the latter’s epoch-making contribution and the rise of true prose, herit- 
age of those Classsques who were to restore and organize national thought after the 
troubles of the League. Du Vair, St. Francois de Sales, d’Urfé and Henri IV were 
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near enough to the Renaissance to temper nationalism with humane classicism. Mr. 
Strowski explains the singularity of including Henri IV among the Classtques by 
pointing out that he represents France abandoning anarchy for peace: ‘Sans lui, 
point d’ordre et de raison dans le gouvernement. Sans lui, malgré Du Vair, malgré 
Montaigne et malgré Roneard, il n'y aurait pas eu de pensée saine, c’est-a-dire de 
littérature classique.”’ 

Poetry, when peace was once established, was itself, with Malherbe, the poet of 
order, established in an orderly tradition with a long life before it. Its technique 
was exacting, intellectual, artificial; and it lacked the fecundity which had marked 
the Renaissance: ‘‘Elle accepte les exigences sévéres d’un rythme toujours plein et 
régulier. Elle chante non les émotions particuliéres, mais les vérités générales ou 
les grands élans de tout le pays, et quand elle consent a exprimer des sentiments 
individuels, elle les ennoblit par un magnifique vétement pris 4 la mythologie. Ou 
bien encore elle s’attache a la réalité, 4 la peinture vraie des choses, des types et de 
l'homme. Elle ne se modifiera donc plus guére pendant cent ou deux ans. Elle se 
développera seulement.”’ 

Mr. Strowski points out that it was the lack of response to art of Louis XIII and 
the too authoritative patronage of it by his great minister which checked the free 
flow of a literature whose glittering star was Descartes. This literature, if it could not 
be said to flourish under Richelieu, was nursed by the salons and also by the Academy 
—transformed by Richelieu's powerful hand from a friendly club into an aweful 
institution. 

If the philosophy of the early XVIIth century could boast of Descartes, Corneille, 
his counterpart in thought, informed the classic drama with the same view of mankind 
and of ‘‘virtue.” The extraordinary crystallization of theory and fashion about that 
genre is treated with noteworthy skill. Mr. Strowski gives due value also to the 
Port Royalist movement and the genius of Pascal. He pictures vividly the period of 
classic perfection that opened with the accession to actual power of Louis XIV. Its 
galaxy of great names led by that of Racine, its strange outgrowths of preciosity and 
its struggle against the new taste for modernity introduced by Perrault, are illumined 
for the reader, and he feels too the chill towards the close of that great century. He 
is guided through the reign of Louis XV, when letters took on an importance beyond 
that of politics or of social customs, when ‘“‘la bataille de l'avenir ne se livre que dans 
la sphére des idées et par les livres,’’ and he is enlightened on the disintegration of 
systems that began with St. Evremond and led, through the scepticism of Voltaire 
and of the Encyclopedists, to the Revolution. His interest is sure to be aroused and 
held by Mr. Strowski’s account of the new literature that came slowly into the 
ascendant after the Revolution when ‘‘tout était détruit sauf les trés vieilles choses 
indestructibles,’”” when the world of thought was reconstructed on the plan of the 
Encyclopedists, and, in the end, the de Maistres, Mme de Staél and Chateaubriand 
arrived. The Romantic movement brings to Mr. Strowski’s pen a fine definition of 
Romance. Its elements are liberation, and violent and new expression which yet 
from the first scrupulously respected the French language and form. It emphasizes 
the ‘‘culte du moi” although ‘‘le mos en effet ne triomphe pas uniquement par le 
Je.” It is ‘‘un magnifique appel a la vie et aux puissances de la vie’’ which puts 
poetry above all else. Mr. Strowski does justice, as he proceeds, to the Utopists, 
derived from the Romantic movement, to its chiefs Sand and Balzac, to the Real- 
ists with Sainte-Beuve and Renan and Flaubert, to the Parnassians beginning with 
Leconte de Lisle, to Théodore de Banville and the other Independents, and finally 
to the less clearly classified contemporary stream. 
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The biographies and criticisms are, as a whole, admirable. No writer of the least 
importance is omitted. The notices of the lesser men are particularly sculptural and 
vivid. They might be modelled on Aristotle's brief descriptions of the Iphigenia and 
the Odyssey. In fact Mr. Strowski’s general approach to each writer indicates that 
the Poetics have become his “‘chair et os’’—such is the firmness of the outline and the 
subordination of the elements of lesser importance in each story. 

It might have been expected that the sixteenth century would have more interest 
than other periods for Mr. Strowski, and therefore, under his hand, for the reader. 
But this is not the case. One may admire without reserve the full, learned, critically 
balanced treatment of Montaigne, only to find it matched, if not excelled, by the 
relief and the suggestiveness of the essays on Racine and Moliére and the slighter 
‘fairy tale” of Fénelon’s life and work. Indeed the palm belongs perhaps to Mr. 
Strowski’s treatment of the great classic century, its abundance, its brilliance, its 
method, and the decline of its pure classic genius under the frigid hand of Mme de 
Maintenon. The force of the description of this decline throws into vivid relief the 
author’s account of Fénelon, that ‘‘tidal wave’’ coming from afar and momentarily 
reviving the flow of genius. 

Nearly all the greater portraits flash out something like this. Some fresh spark 
of thought and expression illumines even subjects endlessly worked over and pondered 
by Mr. Strowski’s predecessors. That is perhaps the greatest value of the book. It 
provides the reader with a series of pleasant shocks. He is startled and he is con- 
vinced by such descriptions as that of Descartes ‘‘dans le courant d’un fleuve immense 
[od] son action se confond souvent avec celle de ses contemporains,”’ completing in the 
region of pure thought “‘le grand travail de consolidation du bon sens francais"’; or of 
Corneille whose faults strike the eye, whose tricks and devices are as vulnerable as 
his bad taste, and yet before whom, in spite of all ‘toute louange s’arréte, comme 
insufhsante”’; of Boileau publishing his Satsves with no more systematic plan than to 
substitute contemporary and therefore good taste for antiquated bad taste and de- 
signing in his Art Poétique mere substitution of good sense for doctrine and theory; 
or of La Fontaine, devoid of any but the artistic conscience, with habits such that ‘‘il 
convient d’admirer et d’envier ce siécle qui sut, 4 travers de telles résistances, imposer 
a l’Académie un homme tel qu’était La Fontaine,” and yet who was “‘le plus délicieux 
musicien de mots du dix-septiéme siécle et . . . l’éducateur de toute la jeunesse 
francaise.’’ Racine, Mr. Strowski sees as the interpreter of that ‘‘mystérieuse 
impulsion, le flot sorti du fond inaccessible de l’Ame humaine” which is not to be 
confounded with caprice, but, coming from afar and going far, utterly reveals the 
soul. Racine was concerned only with emotions ‘‘ dans lesquelles il s'agit de retrouver 
la raison intérieure, la dialectique spontanée, toute l'individualité psychologique 
d’un étre humain abandonné a I’aveugle et tumultueux élan de la sensibilité.’"” The 
reader’s curiosity will be teased by the comparison of Racine to Shakespeare, Racine 
to Corneille, Racine to Wagner. King Lear was treated by Shakespeare with a 
freedom of technique to which the subject compelled him; but Racine could express 
the madness of passion in tragedies ‘‘les plus réguliéres et les plus faciles qui soient” 
owing to ‘‘ce don de combinaison, le plus souple et le plus vivant que nous connaissons, 
et cette grfce, 4me et beauté des choses vivantes qui président 4 la composition 
d’une tragédie racinienne.’’ Racine manipulates with ease the rules which Corneille 
found so difficult, for ‘‘il les aurait appliquées spontanément; elles sont la conséquence 
nécessaire de sa facon de concevoir son art; unité d’action, de temps, de lieu, 
résultaient naturellement de ses procédés de construction.” Racine and Wagner 
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both had the same conception of poetry as the expression of creative power in harmony 
and beauty; but Wagner needed music and scenery and legend combined to create 
the effect of a complete poetic whole which Racine contrived by the mere use of verse 
in a far simpler frame. 

Mr. Strowski offers a rather dismaying interpretation of Bossuet’s genius which 
“se platt et se repose dans l’opinion générale, universelle, raisonnable,” desiring to 
adopt truth as commonly received and making constant appeal to tradition and 
common sense. He does justice to Victor Hugo, who must be read entire by those 
desiring to appreciate the greatness and the contradictions of the nineteenth century, 
over which the writer threw the magnificent mantle of his sincerity and his language. 
He chooses a telling example in Musset’s Lorenzaccio as proof that lyricism and poetry 
can bring to the theatre more beauty and emotion than realism, moralism or im- 
moralism. Balzac, he points out, had a complete command of the French language, 
its older forms, its technical vocabularies, its popular proverbs, its various forms of 
slang. With it he created a solid and living world to which style merely held the 
torch. That light must enhance and display all the contours of life; otherwise it 
was of no value for Balzac. The same perspicacity shows us the effect upon French 
literature of the Russian realists and of Ibsen. That influence, ‘‘ressemblant a celle 
du vent qui souléve les vagues et les lance tumultueusement jusqu’a ce qu’elles se 
perdent au loin,”’ disturbed the secular habits of French thought. ‘‘Ainsi s’explique 
le caractére désordonné et violent des grandes tourmentes morales de la société 
francaise depuis 1890 jusqu’a 1914.” 

This sort of freshness of view, this fundamental originality keeps the reader's 
attention at stretch. He looks to Mr. Strowski for the art that Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie attributes to poets: ‘‘an art of making us expect the magical phrase. 
And when it comes it casts its enchantment over the whole surrounding texture of 
language.’ The author's gift of phrase almost equals his gift of insight. The 
Revolution, he says, closed the doors of eloquence. The Terror listened to nothing. 
The Directoire was merely talkative, and soon Bonaparte induced complete silence. 
Skilful touches like this recur as in the picture of Mme Guyon, fat, ugly, prematurely 
aged, but possessed of springs, or rather torrents, to quench the most ardent thirst for 
the divine presence and inward peace. Who that has read the volume can forget the 
comparison of Diderot, that demi-Balzac, impressionable advocate of every cause, 
‘sans argent, sans scrupules,” to an unbridled stallion loose in a free field; or the 
brief sketch of the bride whom he adored hasting to become a bore without grace, wit 
or kindness? Again, we see Rousseau plain, with that genius which imposed upon 
the world two myths clothed with poetry and emotion, that of primitive humanity 
and that of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Supported by his powerful dialectic these 
myths sufficed to give Rousseau a glamour as of another Christopher Columbus 
discovering worlds, fresher, freer and nearer to heaven. Sainte-Beuve, who espoused 
all doctrines one after another, ‘‘souffrait cruellement 4 chaque rupture.”” Renan 
was in old age ‘‘un peu bénisseur. II bénissait sa vie, il bénissait son temps. D'ail- 
leurs il n’écoutait réellement que lui.” The style of Renan, who more than Chateau- 
briand was ‘‘l’enchanteur, le séducteur, l’endormeur,” is ‘‘une marche légére et vive, 
une danse.”” ‘‘Un gofit exquis dans le choix des mots,’’ was his. The Parnassians 
formed the habit of composing perfect verses with the utmost difficulty. 

In these portraits, Mr. Strowski enhances insight and phrase by many a telling 
incident. Fénelon, haunted in his last years by the charms of antique poetry but 
unlike Bossuet abandoning himeelf to its seduction, and d’Urfé, waiting twenty-four 
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years for a wife and then finding himself incapable of living with that violent and 
masterful woman surrounded day and night by her great hounds; Bossuet, striding 
about his room reciting word for word, after an interval of fifty-one years, his doctoral 
dissertation and repeating with the fervour of early zeal his doctor's oath: ‘‘Me 
integrum devoveo veritati;’’—who can forget these things? Or who can be unmoved 
by the picture of Mme du Deffand longing vainly for the letter from the beloved and 
unresponsive Walpole which arrived only after her death, that of de Vigny’s tender 
care of his invalid wife who could neither move nor speak, or that of Comte’s ritual 
and ceremonial of grief for his, who died young? ‘‘Sunt lachrymae rerum,” and Mr. 
Strowski makes us feel them in the picture of La Fontaine, frightening the little 
Racines at table with his taciturnity and untidiness, and yet able to write, within a 
few days of death, the most touching letter in the world: ‘‘O mon cher! mourir n'est 
rien; mais songes-tu que je vais comparaitre devant Dieu? Tu sais comme j’ai 
vécu. Avant que tu recoives ce billet, les portes de l’éternité seront peut-¢tre 
ouvertes pour moi.’’ Equally touching is the account of Lamartine’s funeral, un- 
attended in Paris by a single soul of those whom he had saved in '48, while at M&con 
the coffin was carried by the printers over hills and through woods and passed through 
attentive lines of workmen and peasants and weeping women who even kissed it in 
their grief. We see genius at work as we read of Flaubert’s high-spirited zest for toil. 
After an enlightening journey to Tunis, he recommenced Salammbé and, although he 
had previously laboured at it like a slave, he began it again with jests and laughter. 
We see genius at rest in Renan, seated on a sofa at a political reception, with rumpled 
head and hanging cheeks, hands on knees and lids veiling those eyes of a superman 
who has completed the circle of life and has no interest left, even in his own power. 

It is a surprise to note the omission from this lively panorama of some striking 
incidents, like the noble behaviour of Condorcet’s landlady entrusting his life to the 
honour of his fellow boarders, or the romantic scandals of Mme du Ch&telet’s death. 
Amid the riches of the book one or two evidences of thinness must also be admitted. 
Such is the passage giving an account of an autograph joint-letter of Pascal and his 
father. ‘‘De lA on peut conclure,’’ says Mr. Strowski, ‘‘que Pascal n'était pas une 
Ame concentrée et triste, un savant malade, ennemi de la lumiére et de la vie.” But 
in very fact the reader is invited to these conclusions by the mere handwriting of 
Pascal with its great capitals and wide margins. He is not enlightened as to one 
word contributed to the epistle by Pascal. Again that Fénelon’s story is a fairy 
story may be the best of reasons for omitting dates, but the lack of them carries 
unreality to a point that irritates the reader; and this defect appears elsewhere. 
The student interested in the relations for example of Fénelon and Bossuet, or of 
Rousseau and Voltaire, finds himself, without them, at a loss to reconstruct and 
compare. 

It would be surprising indeed if Mr. Strowski’s criticism were not as a whole 
judicious. Itis. And yet he disappoints of the complete impartiality one expects in 
the critic. There is a slight trace of preferences perceptible throughout the volume. 
The reader divines, even if he is not told, that Mr. Strowski approaches Montaigne, 
Corneille, Pascal, Fénelon, Montesquieu, for example, with considerably more 
geniality than he approaches Moliére, Bossuet, St. Evremond, Diderot, or Mme de 
Staél. He includes Marguerite de Navarre in a general slight on the story-tellers of 
the sixteenth century—an estimate that will seem less than judicious to those who 
remember the delicious freshness of the tales and philosophical interludes of the 
Heptaméron—those bright mirrors of the time and of its thoughts. Condorcet he 
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dismisses with a few cruel words, and, without any visible justification, concludes 
‘‘les héritiers de sa doctrine la représentérent plus noblement que lui’; and he treats 
Maupassant, though more kindly, hardly less curtly. To Voltaire Mr. Strowski does 
scant justice as a writer and still scantier as a man. Even the Voltairian style he 
finds ‘‘ fatiguing in the end’’; and the Calas and Sirven affairs, which brought out all 
Voltaire’s passionate love of justice and led him to put it before personal safety, are 
damned with faint praise. To speak of Voltaire’s ‘'‘ procédés habituels d’intrigue et 
de calomnie,”’ to assert that he made ‘‘un véritable jeu de la conscience humaine et 
de la foi” is hardly justified as criticism. His philosophy Mr. Strowski believes to 
be less negative than mere hatred of Christianity and due to the sufferings which 
Voltaire thought were owing to ‘‘ce qu’il appelait’ superstition or fanaticism. ‘‘II 
devint mauvais et injuste 4 son tour. En réalité il détestait moins la religion qu’il 
n’aimait la vie moderne avec ses raffinements, sa facilité et sa douceur, . . . dont il 
était 4 demi privé et dont il ne gofitait que l’ombre."”" This is a poor philosophy to 
attribute to a man whose mind penetrated to the limits of human existence, .who so 
hated sham and s0 loved justice as to make serious personal sacrifices, and who waged 
eternal war against intolerance. 

One or two of Mr. Strowski’s other criticisms are open to question. “Et 
dormitat bonus Homerus.” To speak of the Réverses du Promeneur Solitaire as 
written in serenity and in a tranquil confidence in God is an astounding dictum, 
considering the persecution mania which distorts all the earlier pages of that work and 
never wholly disappears from it. To refer to Florian’s Fables as ‘‘assez prés de 
l’enfance, avec une morale bienveillante”’ is to interpret them strangely indeed. 
Moreover the whole book produces a little too much the effect of an account of French 
literature considered in vacuo. There are, it is true, references to the Spanish sources 
of Corneille, to English and German influences on the generation of Mme de Staél and 
of Lamartine, and to Russian and Scandinavian on our own, but the reader gets no 
impression of the stream of French literature as part of the European stream, flowing 
with it, in the main, in the same direction and under similar impulses. Yet that is 
the treatment one almost expects in this day and generation of the history of any 
literature, as of any nation. 

The book suffers seriously from lack of an index. When all is said this is its 
chief defect, for it must be noted in conclusion that the defects of this able work are 
almost miraculously few. It is in every sense an epitome of four centuries of French 
writing, as each essay is a true epitome of the life and work of its subject. To write 
such a book postulates a mountain of erudition. To write it with grace and with 
insight makes it a magnificent contribution to the history of literature. 

C. Ruutz-RgEEs 

RosEMARY HALL, 

GREENWICH, CONN. 


Bernard Fay, Panorama de la Littérature contemporaine, Paris, Kra, 1925, 217 pp. 
With an unerring sense of the actual and the interesting, Bernard Fay has 
chosen of late as the subject of his studies the two most passionating and discussed 
phases of French literature and history as seen from this side of the Atlantic: Franco- 
American Relations and the modernist movement in literature. As he states, this 
modernist art is one of the most captivating of international curiosities, striking 
response among the younger generations of all civilized countries from Tokio to Rio 
de Janeiro, from New York to Leningrad. The modern movements (their diversity 
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is so strongly marked that it seems best to use the word in the plural) are complex 
and contradictory. The several schools or tendencies that run in parallels or that 
make war upon one another proceed from very different attitudes of mind and 
esthetic preferences. Bernard Fay has succeeded in showing beyond these kaleido- 
scopic dissidences their fundamental unity and in presenting a clear picture of the 
genesis of the New Literature. The most outstanding quality of his bird’s-eye view 
of Modernism is his gift of synthesis. He excels at marking in a few pages or even a 
few lines the most salient characteristics of the work of a poet or of the evolution of 
a period. He does not bring new documents; he does not take, strictly speaking, an 
Original or a very personal point of view, but he condenses, he searches for the main 
significance of an author or a work without losing himself in a labyrinth of multitudi- 
nous details. 

But his volume is not solely a historical survey: It is a manifesto, it is a con- 
fession of a certain way of feeling, of a certain set of esthetic preferences and preju- 
dices. It gives us a history of modern French letters seen through a certain psy- 
chology, the psychology of those among us who forget Sully Prudhomme and the 
tearful Francois Coppée, who transcend Bourget and Anatole France,—to acclaim 
the more recondite art of Rimbaud, Mallarmé and Proust. Bernard Fay is the 
mouthpiece of that international group that discovers genius in Jean Cocteau and in 
the youthful work of Raymond Radiguet (pp. 211-212). In a word, he is mentally 
responsive to the rarer literary art of France, rather than to the abundant literature 
for ‘‘the family,’’ the tired business man, the stenographers and the provincials. 
His preferences go to the upper layer of literature, to those authors and poets who 
have sometimes been called ‘‘authors for authors” and ‘‘ poets for poets,” to those 
who require from the side of the reader an important amount of mental collaboration. 
He prefers the Barrés of the Culture du Mot, André Gide, Paul Valéry, the stern 
Maurras, Rimbaud, Laforgue, Mallarmé and Proust to Bordeaux, France, and Mme. 
de Noailles. His point of view, though eclectic enough, is modernistic and aristo- 
cratic; his admirations are those of the ‘cultured European” and not in the least 
academic or bourgeois-conventional. He does not decry Rimbaud and Mallarmé as 
‘unintelligible decadents”’ after the fashion of so many Brunetseristes, but puts them 
in their true place as the great precursors of modern poetry. Proust and Valéry 
have each an entire chapter to themselves in a volume that surveys the whole of 
modern French literature in eighteen chapters. But Rostand and Co. have disap- 
peared in the limbo of forgotten authors, caterers to popular success. This act of 
poetic justice is entirely after the heart of the modern group in France as well as in 
other countries; its opinions are mirrored in Fay’s attitude. 

Throughout the book one finds opinions with which every modernist will most 
heartily sympathize. Take, for example, the attack on the French Academy (a 
noble sport for more than a century!), because this venerable institution is to literary 
talent what marriage is to romantic love; because it protects, selects and crowns 
literature that can be used as an article for mass-consumption or for ‘‘ better class’’ 
mediocrity. Bernard Fay conceives literature as the superior delectation of the well- 
endowed individual. Jules Laforgue (s0 unjustly mistreated by M. Lalou) comes in 
for his richly deserved share of recognition; Max Jacob and Blaise Cendrars are 
discussed far more sympathetically than, let us say, Anatole France. Yet, Bernard 
Fay's Panorama is not vociferously ‘‘avant-garde.’’ He remains eclectic and in- 
telligent even when dealing with authors who do not carry his suffrage. It can be 
said, no doubt, that he overestimates the value of the work of Raymond Radiguet, 
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but we are all moved by the piety which he shows for this unhappy poet, who died 
too young to give us a clear conception of his talent. Much of his work is unripe. 
That is a sad truth, but, notwithstanding our piety for this young poet, “ beloved by 
the gods,”” we must not allow our judgment to be warped by our regret for the loss of 
80 exceptional a talent. The most notable misunderstanding in the critical estimates 
of Bernard Fay seems to me his treatment of Anatole France. M. Fay¥ says (p. 
104): ‘‘M. France, par un destin étrange et rare, semble avoir eu le privilége de passer a 
cété des gens et des problémes sans les comprendre, sans les respecter et sans qu’ils 
oeent se plaindre. II attaqua cruellement les Symbolistes et fut invité par eux a 
partager leur triomphe de 1891, ce qu’il accepta avec bonne grace; il dénonca Zola 
comme fangeux, puis jeta des fleurs sur sa tombe et fut porté en triomphe par ce qui 
restait du Naturalisme.” But, if both the Symbolists and the Naturalists honored 
him in this way, notwithstanding the differences of opinion between them, was it not 
exactly because they knew and understood his deep sincerity? Instead of lacking 
comprehension and sympathy, he understood, for instance, Zola so well that, while 
confessing his lack of admiration for La Béte Humaine, he could honor in him the 
author of Le Réve and the fighter for Justice! This, no doubt, was the significance of 
his gesture at the grave of a dead colleague: He acclaimed in him what was high and 
noble, notwithstanding the deep divergency of opinions and esthetics between them. 
And it was exactly for this reason, because Anatole France could see, feel and under- 
stand both sides of an author or of a literary movement, that even those he 
criticized acclaimed him. . . . ‘‘ Jamais il ne s'est intéressé a l’effort littéraire de 
ceux qui cherchaient et inventaient, jamais il n'a pris la peine de les comprendre. 
Les jeunes ne lui doivent rien que quelques moqueries,’’ M. Fa} goes on. But we 
may well ask by which rule the esthetic value and the significance of any author is 
measured according to the amount of sympathy he spent on the younger generations 
of histime? Noone can force an author to jump into the latest boat to leave for the 
ultimate dim Thule of a new esthetics, no one can force him to join or to praise the 
successive ‘‘new generations’’ which follow one another, since so many decades, like 
the wooden horses on a merry-go-round. After all, the ironic smile of Anatole France 
meant no real lack of understanding. He smiled because he understood too well, 
because he perceived the limitations of Symbolisme and Dadaisme and Expresstonisme, 
not to mention a full dozen of other Jsms, which have claimed of late to bring us the 
latest, the newest and the most perfect of modern art. We have been so abundantly 
blessed with Futurism and Simultaneism and Instrumentism, etc., that we may well 
ask whether those who have acclaimed every new innovation have been the most 
useful to the ‘‘younger generation”’ of France. 

M. Fay reproaches Anatole France for lacking ‘‘ideas.” ‘‘Les Idées lui im- 
portent peu; il croit aux sentiments. Encore sont-ce des impulsions trés rudi- 
mentaires que celles auxquelles il s’abandonne."” In a measure this reproach is 
justified. But M. Fay devotes a whole chapter to Proust, and it is obvious that 
Proust goes much further in his quest for rare and refined sensations than Anatole 
France ever went. He feasts his senses with even a greater refinement and virtuosity. 
If the dilettantism of Anatole France is weak-spined and sensuous, Proust has gone 
much further in the very direction which M. Fay anathematizes. ... But the 
detailed discussion of such opinions remains useless. They are justified as the 
utterance of a certain intellectual temperament, inimical to France’s. 

M. Fay’s book merits all the attention it has received. It is a remarkably able 
volume of an academic critic who has the courage of defending an unacademic point 
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of view. It is consoling to see that it does not predict, as so many critics have done 
for decades, the imminent return of French letters to Classicism, but goes out to 
battle for a better understanding of the important phenomena of modernistic litera- 
ture. In that attempt lies its principal value. With great lucidity and an untiring 
comprehension of the complex forms of the new poetry in all its diversity, M. Fay 
has reduced to a logical unity and a continuous development all the various attempts 
at ‘‘expressing the modern soul’’ in French letters. Instead of considering modern 
literature as that famous orchestra of the King of Siam in which every musician plays 
according to his own inspiration and without paying attention to the Score, he has 
shown that modern art obeys deep-seated, unavoidable impulses and illuminates the 
war-torn souls of the new generation with its nihilistic despair and its undying 
romantic hopes. 


G. L. VAN ROOSBROECK 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


Les Sources et le développement du rationalisme dans la isttérature francatse de la 

Renaissance (1533-1601), par Henri Busson. Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1922, 

xvii + 685 pp. 

M. Busson’s work adds one more volume to the growing list of major contri- 
butions to the history of sixteenth century thought. Excellent work has been done 
in various other aspects of the subject such as Pre-Reformation thought, Stoicism, 
Humanism, Platonism, but hitherto no real attempt has been made to define the 
origins and content of ‘‘libertinism"’ in this period or to distinguish the varieties of 
its different manifestations. The attacks of Calvin | and the statements of Garasse * 
have been accepted as general guides without further definition in regard to a phe- 
nomenon which some familiarity with this century would have shown to be as 
profound as it was pervasive. On the other hand because Garasse called Charron 
‘le patriarche des forts,’’ the latter has been accepted as the father of ‘‘libertinism,”’ ® 
and attention fixed upon the stream at its full flood rather than at its source. This 
is what makes the book of Charbonnel ‘ misleading in its title and disappointing in its 
performance. He begins where he should have left off so far as the sixteenth century 
is concerned. Now Garasse gives the necessary indications when he draws up what 
he calls the ‘‘Sceptic’s Library’’ and points out that the sceptic drew his ideas from 
Pomponazzi, Machiavelli, Cardan, and others. Strowski calls this an ‘‘imaginary 
library’ on the ground that ‘‘some of the books are not to be found and others are 
unreadable,”” whence the erroneous conclusion that in the matter of sixteenth century 
“‘libertinism ” the influence of Italy is unimportant. Abel Lefranc and Henri Hauser 
pointed out long ago that the diffusion of this spirit took place between 1530 and 1540. 
Charbonnel himself writes: § ‘‘Pour que tant d’auteurs de mémoires, de pamphlets 
ou de graves traités aient estimé nécessaire de s'y arréter plus ou moins longtemps, il 
faut donc supposer que la pénétration des idées d'un Pomponazzi, d’un Machiavel ou 
d’un Bruno dans les pays voisins les avait réellement frappés.” Yet he leaves to 
others the examination of this suggestion. M. Busson has shown how fertile a lead 
Garasse had given and proves conclusively that Italian influence, especially that of 


1 Contre la secte . . . des labertins, 1545; Trasté des Scandales, 1550. 
* Doctrine curseuse, 1623. 

* Strowski, Pascal et son temps, 1907. 

4 La Pensée italienne au X Vie siecle et le courant libertin, 1919. 

5 Op. cit., p. 12. 
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Padua, is of fundamental importance in the development of sixteenth century 
scepticism, and that ‘‘the breviary of the sceptics”’ is not La Sagesse of Charron at the 
close of the century but the works of Pomponazzi and his followers two generations 
earlier. 

Within the terms of the investigation undertaken, namely the development of 
the attack upon the Christian interpretation of life and its evidences in literature, 
M. Busson has no difficulty in proving the preponderant importance of the School of 
Padua in the origins of the movement and the uninterrupted vitality throughout the 
century of the teachings of Pomponazzi and his followers, particularly of Vicomercato 
and Cardan. The two chapters on ‘‘Les Francais en Italie,” with their parallel 
‘*Les Italiens en France,”’ are of the greatest interest, bringing together as they doa 
quantity of dispersed material and massing the attack. Striking as these two 
chapters are, M. Busson’s argument could only have gained in cumulative force as 
well as in picturesqueness if as a setting for ‘‘ Authors"’ and ‘‘ Professors"’ some space 
had been given to what was so much deplored by Budé and others, namely the growing 
passion of Frenchmen for Italy and Italian things, especially after the arrival in 
France of Catherine de Médicis as the wife of the future Henry II, a fascination that 
continued during the reigns of her three sons. 

It is M. Busson’s business to throw into as great relief as possible the Italian 
sources of this movement, for thence comes the great impetus which hastens the 
development of philosophic and theological rationalism with such rapidity after 1530 
that it becomes a pervasive social phenomenon after 1542. Humanism in France, 
according to the opinion of the author, contributed little to the growth of this type of 
rationalism. Therefore his chapters on ‘‘Quelques sources antiques”’ and “‘ Ration- 
alisme d'origine francaise”’ are slight, although in the latter he has some interesting 
things to say about an unpublished but significant manuscript of Bouchard, inade- 
quately treated by Haag. It is unfortunate, however, that the movement of French 
thought between 1515 and 1530 should have been neglected. The whole effort of 
Lefévre was to reweave the eternally unravelling garment of science and faith which 
had been so violently rent by the rationalistic movement of his generation. But on 
the other hand, both the rationalizing tendencies of Lefévre himself and the theo- 
logical libertinism of some of his followers aroused the fiercest resentment in Budé. 

This failure on the part of M. Busson to bring into the general estimate the 
survival of the philosophical and theological conflicts of the fifteenth century com- 
bined with the demoralizing effects of the Lefévre-Luther agitation, and his whole- 
hearted acceptance of the conventional and romantic judgments concerning Rabelais 
and Des Périers spoils somewhat the proportions of the first part of the book and 
vitiates his interpretation of Marguerite de Navarre, Rabelais and Des Périers. 
Humanistic rationalism with its taste for Lucian, Lucretius, Cicero and Pliny, also 
deplored by Budé, are largely sufficient, along with Rabelais’ cowl, to explain the 
early Rabelais as well as Des Périers. For this reason we must prefer the interpre- 
tations of Gilson * and Plattard’ for Rabelais and of Delaruelle for Des Périers * to 
those of their predecessors, upon whom M. Busson relies. Nor do we find here a 
solution of the strange enigma that was Marguerite de Navarre. Marguerite is a 
mirror in which is reflected the image of every movement of her time. Now a 
Platonist, now a Protestant, now a Catholic, she is for M. Busson one of the “‘libertins 
spirituels,’’ which is as inadequate an account as the others. 


® Revue d'Histoire Franctscaine, 1924-5. 
1 L’ Adolescence de Rabelais en Poitou, 1923. 
8 Revue d' Hist. Litt., Jan.-Mars, 1925. 
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These reservations do not at all impair the arguments for the penetration and 
spread of the influence of Padua after 1533 which are 80 solidly developed and fully 
documented in these vivid pages. Long vanished figures live again as the light is 
thrown upon their work and influence or as the eternal antinomy of science and faith 
reveals itself: Vicomercato and determinism, Fernel and Alexandrianism, Talon and 
Pyrrhonism, the eternal Plato vs. the eternal Aristotle. 

For the second part of the book we have nothing but praise. Here is examined 
the diffusion through the literature of the French Renaissance of the doctrines of the 
Paduan philosophy giving substance to poetry and prose in a conflict that does not 
end with the century. It is extremely illuminating to discover Ronsard as a philoso- 
pher and disciple of Cardan, Pontus de Tyard as an Euhemerist, Montaigne com- 
pleting the circle of scepticism to remain, like the Paduans, a champion of faith in its 
separation from reason, Bodin as less sceptical than most of the humanists. La 
Noue, Bras-de-Fer, fights the epicureans with the pen as he had fought papacy with 
the sword. Du Plessis-Mornay, the Protestant, from his point of view ‘‘justifies the 
ways of God to man” as does Charron the Catholic from his. Sadoleto takes his 
place in relation to the history of ideas, Calvin his, Postel his, Tahureau and Boiastuau 
theirs. With infinite skill M. Busson follows through major and minor authors of the 
Renaissance the conflicting ideas of one of the most complicated periods of modern 
thought from Ronsard to Du Bartas and fills in a very conspicuous gap in our 
knowledge of the century. 

There are a few irritating faults of printing that should be noted. M. Busson 
writes Pomponazzi, Pomponace, Pomponatius indiscriminately; all three forms occur 
frequently side by side on the same page. Lecky’s Rise and Influence of Rationalism, 
correctly printed in the Bibliography, appears almost invariably in the footnotes as 
Rising and Influence. Buchanan, correctly spelled in the Bibliography, is spelled 
alwaysinthetext Buchanam. There are also a number of minor misprints, especially 
numerous in the middle of the book. There is a footnote on page 610 in which it is 
stated that Haag is wrong in giving 1584 instead of 1583 as the date of Les Appré- 
hensions spirituelles. An edition with a 1584 title-page certainly exists. M. Busson 
makes no mention of Dampmartin’s De la connaissance et merveilles du monde ef de 
V’homme (1585) which is a most interesting evidence of the currency in the circle of 
Henry III of the doctrines that had been developed in the home of the study of the 
natural sciences, the University of Padua. 

J. S. Witt 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Poesia Juglaresca y Juglares. Aspectos de la Historia literaria y cultural de Espaita. 
By R. Menéndez Pidal. viii + 488 pp. Madrid, 1924. 


The author of La leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, Gramédtica histérica espaftola, 
Cantar de mio Cid, El Rey Rodrigo en la literatura, and many other epoch-making 
studies in the history of Romance philology again must receive the felicitations and 
thanks of Hispanic scholars. Poesta juglaresca y juglares is the fruit of many years 
of study and research, a work that has been probably in the making since our dis- 
tinguished colleague began his critical study of Spanish epic poetry. It is a com- 
panion volume to the history of epic origins and the development of epic poetry in 
Spain, and is at the same time an introduction to the history of Spanish civilization 
and culture in the tenth to fifteenth centuries and to the history of the wanderings of 
the juglares in western Europe. However, it is more than that. Menéndez Pidal 
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has now written a work of inestimable value to the history of the society of the tenth 
to fifteenth centuries from the viewpoint of popular amusements in the poetic and 
musical arts. For Spain the materials presented and discussed are most abundant. 
With his great talent, fine critical judgment and prodigious learning our author has 
succeeded in presenting in a clear and attractive way many diverse and complicated 
problems that overlap into the fields of sociology, folk-lore, the history of epic poetry, 
Spanish balladry, versification, the wanderings of the Provencal jongleurs and 
troubadours, music, and literary influences, and has been able to unite the whole into 
what the title of the book very properly defines, a history of Spanish juglaresque 
poetry and of the juglares themselves. 

Many indeed are the various special problems that Menéndez Pidal treats. 
Some of them, perhaps those that interest us most, such as the history of the old 
Spanish cantares de gesta, the origin of the old romances, the anonymity of these, their 
age, etc., the French influence on the Spanish epics, the problems of versification, etc., 
had been discussed before by the author in his various articles in the Revista de 
Filologia. Espaftola, in his Romancero espaftol, and L'Epopée castillane. We are 
agreeably surprised to note that in cases where some of us were not fully convinced 
in favor of the author’s theories our doubts now disappear completely. The skeptics 
have now to face new arguments and proofs. The Prélude of the year 1912, and the 
three hundred page volume of the year 1920, El Cantar de Mio Cid y la Epopeya 
castellana, both of which attempt to explain the origins of the old Spanish ballads 
and to refute the theories of Menéndez Pidal, are childish prattle compared with the 
conclusions of Poesia juglaresca y juglares. 

The book is divided into four important parts: ‘‘I. Los juglares en general; 
II. Noticia general de los juglares en Espaiia, especialmente de los cantores de Ifrica 
cortesana; III. Los juglares de poesfa narrativa; IV. Invencién y tradicién 
juglarescas.”’ 

The following observations suggested by a careful reading of this epoch-making 
work give only an imperfect account of the numerous problems treated. If in some 
cases we have dared to suggest a conclusion that may seem to be somewhat at 
variance with those of the author, it may be perhaps ascribed to the fact that in some 
problems he has not given us definite opinions but has preferred to leave the question 
open. 

The story of the development of the institutions of the juglar and the trovador, 
and the various classes of each, together with their accompanying assistants and co- 
workers, the juglaresas, soldaderas, etc., reads like a medieval pageant. The life of 
the nobles, princes and kings of the middle ages in the presence of the jongleurs and 
troubadours is vividly presented. The growth of the institution of juglaria is clearly 
understood after reading parts I and II of the book. It is easy to see how the work 
of Juan Ruiz may be called, as Menéndez Pidal says, “‘el monumento més grande que 
la poesfa juglaresca, no épica, produjo en la Edad Media" (p. 271). The author 
discusses in a most admirable and clear manner the problem of the relation between 
the really popular poetry and song, the jongleur, jongleur-troubadour, troubadour, 
troubadour-jongleur, and the learned poetry, and shows that a sharp division did 
not exist. Juan Ruiz, whom the author regards as the triumphant representative of 
juglaresque poetry in the fourteenth century, was a juglar and a trovador, and com- 
posed cantares, decires, serranas, etc., for all classes, moras, judias, cantaderas, ciegos, 
escolares, etc. A century before, observes Menéndez Pidal, Berceo calls himself 
“‘juglar de santo Domingo” and ‘‘trobador de la Virgen.” 
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The documentary evidence that Menéndez Pidal brings forth to show how /a 
juglaria was during the tenth to fifteenth centuries a great leveler of classes and races 
is most interesting. There was evidently none of the intense racial and religious 
hatred that some historians would have us believe to have existed. When Alfonso 
VII entered Toledo in 1139, Christians, Moors and Jews went forth to meet him, all 
singing their songs in their own language and playing their own musical instruments. 

Language levelling and unification was also brought about. In part IV of his 
work Menéndez Pidal brings forth the opinion that the juglares were the first poets 
of the Romance languages. He argues, and quite rightly, that being close to the 
people, and, we might add, being often obliged to exercise their trade among the 
common people to make their living, they were the first to compose and recite and 
sing the religious and national heroic legends in a language that the common people 
could understand. The Spanish juglar of the ninth or tenth century may have sung 
religious and even national legends in romance, the most archaic Spanish, and thus 
began to establish the Romance speech of Spain. At that remote epoch, Menéndez 
Pidal believes, the juglar and trobador were in most cases one and the same. The 
juglar was first on the scene, but he was really also a trobador, a poet of the neo-Latin 
tongue. It is no wonder, our author remarks, that the first clerical poets, even those 
who pretended to be far above the art of the jongleur, called themselves jugiares 
(p. 435). 

Part II is a new, amplified, and complete account of the juglar in Spain, the 
history of the troubadours in Spain, the courts of Alfonso VI, Alfonso VII and Alfonso 
VIII. The important réle played by the juglares at the court of Alfonso VIII and 
other monarchs, their power in swaying public opinion, such as preaching the crusades 
against the Moors, and the esteem in which they were held by the ruling powers are 
presented to the reader in a clear and most fascinating way. Those who are not 
acquainted with the poetry of the troubadours will want to study it and read it after 
reading this part of the book. 

The most fascinating parts of the book are parts II] and IV, where Menéndez 
Pidal again discusses the question of the origin of the canfares de gesta and the 
romances. In view of the fact that the old canétares found in prosified form in the 
Chronicles, beginning with the Cronicén Silense of the age of Alfonso VI (1115), are 
rather brief, the author believes that the most archaic, the oldest cantares, el cantar de 
Zamora, la Condesa traidora (legend of Garci-Fern4ndez, count of Castile, 970-995), 
el Romans dell Infant Garcia, los Infantes de Lara, were not long, perhaps not longer 
than 500 or 600 verses. He also ventures to suggest that the prehistoric, oldest 
French epic poems may have been also of about the same length, shorter by far than 
the earliest Roland version. Menéndez Pidal now divides the old Spanish cantares 
into two principal divisions: (1) the oldest, archaic versions above mentioned, of 
purely Castilian origin; and (2) the later, longer versions, influenced by the French 
epics. The cantar de mio Cid is of the second class. 

The statement about the native dialect of the juglar who composed the cantar de 
mio Cid, on pages 329-330, is not very clear. Certainly the words fuont, puode are 
Castilian, the first stages of the diphthongization, later fuent, puede. The ‘‘usos 
juglarescos’’ of pages 331-333, which our author finds in the Cid and compares to 
those found in French epic poetry, do not convince one as being peculiarly French, 
and therefore are not sufficient proof of French influence. The international charac- 
ter of la juglaria, so admirably portrayed by Menéndez Pidal, would make these 
“sos juglarescos’’ common and well known thruout Romania. Their source may be 
Provencal rather than French. 
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On the all-important problem of the evolution of the epic genres and the origin 
of the old romances Menéndez Pidal has new light; and, to me at least, his conclusions 
are definite and final. He traces with exquisite erudition the history of the various 
cantares as they appear prosified in the chronicles from the Cronicén Stlense of 1115 
to the fifteenth century chronicles. It is clear to any one who will listen without 
prejudice that the crénicas reveal various versions of the cantares. The compilers of 
the crénicas utilized the cantares in the twelfth (Cronicén Silense), the thirteenth 
(Crénica General), fourteenth (Crénica of 1344) centuries, etc., etc. The crénicas tell 
us clearly and definitely that their sources were often the canfares de gesta or fablas, 
and also expressly speak of the juglares and their cantares. This means that the 
cantares were sung or recited by the juglares in the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Some may have been sung even later. The cantares, therefore, composed 
in their primitive form by the juglares, had individual authorship, but as the cantares 
were handed down from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, changes took place, 
and they became in reality anonymous. It is for this reason that Menéndez Pidal is 
on absolutely firm ground when he holds to the theory that the primitive historical 
romance that is derived from the cantar (it is in reality a part of it) is anonymous. 
The cantar has changed in its transmission and the episode or part we later call 
romance is certainly a collective, anonymous product. Taking all these facts into 
consideration, as we must, it would be very hazardous to assume that any popular 
epic poem or ballad that goes back to a legend previous to the twelfth or thirteenth 
century represents in the versions known to us a personal author. It is precisely for 
these reasons that their primitive authorship is not known. The cantar juglaresco 
became the common property of the jugar, and it soon became anonymous. And the 
romance derived from it was a new-born genre with all the marks of anonymity. 


AuRELIO M. ESpInosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


CURRENT SPANISH LITERATURE 


II 


Foremost among recent events in Spanish letters is the sad loss of several of its 
most important contributors. At the head of these, and in spite of the fact that she 
was not Spanish, nor cultivated purely creative literature—in which, in this section, 
we are most interested—stands the name of a venerable woman, DoNA CAROLINA 
MICHAELIS DE VASCONCELLOS, whose demise occurred on November 16, 1925. Of 
all foreign Hispanists, it was she who most intimately and deeply penetrated to the 
depths of the Iberian soul. Aside from her exceptional scientific merits we can 
consider her as one of us, not only the Portuguese, in whose country she lived and 
worked for so many years, and to whose language and literature she gave most of her 
attention, but the Spaniards as well. With equal skill she studied our literature and 
language in those very points that touch upon the common roots, and demonstrate 
the fundamental oneness of all the Iberian peoples. Her works on the Portuguese and 
Spanish languages, medieval poetry, the romances, Gil Vicente, S4a de Miranda, 
Camées, and so many other aspects of the peninsular literatures are masterly studies, 
models of irreproachable method and critical acuteness which constitute them the 
essential basis of all future investigations along the lines of these themes. 

Carolina Michaélis was born in Berlin, March 15, 1851. She grew up in the 
Germany of this epoch, and to it she owes the methods of scientific study, the philo- 
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sophical attitude and intellectual curiosity which accompanied her all her life. But 
after her marriage to Dr. Joaquim Vasconcellos she lived in Portugal from 1876 
until her death, and her spirit became Portuguese, more so even than that of the 
native-born, for no one of them has ever shown her ability to understand, feel and 
interpret the language and the literature of his race. Dofia Carolina—as she was 
affectionately known to us—was not only a singularly gifted scholar, but a person of 
exemplary life and virtues, which were enhanced by an exquisite feminine delicacy 
that lent her scientific achievements that touch of nature which insures them pro- 
fundity and permanence. 

Another personality, whose life and work offer multiple interest, is FRANCISCO 
A. DE Icaza, who passed away on May 28, 1925. Icaza is an outstanding example 
of the Spanish-American man of letters of cosmopolitan type, who can become the 
spiritual citizen of many countries without ever losing his national characteristics. 
He was by birth a Mexican, of an old and distinguished family; and Mexico is ever 
present in his writings, not only in the subject-matter of his verses and investigations, 
but also in the discreet, reserved, keen spirit, expressed sometimes in tones of noble 
melancholy, sometimes of sharp mordacity. But, obliged by his diplomatic career to 
live most of his life in Europe, his mentality was completely European and enriched 
by the most ample culture. In Spain, where he lived the major part of his life, he 
was considered a Spaniard, and the classic literature of Spain was the subject of his 
best investigations. Temporal stays in France and Germany enabled him to acquire 
an intimate and first-hand knowledge of their literatures; and though this familiarity 
with the French was nothing new among Spanish-speaking writers, such was not the 
case with the German, from which Icaza made some notable translations, nor with 
the other Nordic literatures to which he devoted many critical essays. Icaza’s work 
is interesting both from the point of view of creative literature and erudition. His 
verses from 1894 on, which appeared in the volumes Cancién del camino, Efimeras 
and Lejanias, were reedited with selections and additions in Canctonero, 1923. 
Although his poetry, by reason of its muted and minor key tone, its freedom from 
sensation and stridency, has attracted less attention than that of other poets of this 
epoch, it has a real and enduring value, and a place by itself in Spanish-American 
poetry. His learned works, especially his Cervahtine studies of the Novelas Ejem- 
plares, the Tia Fingida, the interpretations of the Qusjote, etc., his last work, published 
posthumously, Lope de Vega, sus amores y sus odtos, his editions of Juan de la Cueva, 
Salas Barbadillo, etc., are fine, scrupulous and erudite contributions to the knowledge 
of classic Spanish literature, and place him among the foremost scholars of our day. 

We grieve to record the loss of another representative—though in a very different 
wise—Spanish-American: the Argentinean Jos& INGENIEROS, 1877-Oct. 31, 1925. 
Ingenieros was the Spanish-American of foreign birth whom the land of adoption 
little by little completely assimilates, a phenomenon particularly frequent in the 
Argentine Republic. Just as in the case of his name, which in his earliest works he 
signed Ingegneros, the man himself, at first of a cosmopolitan and European outlook, 
became gradually more and more nationalistic, until in his last years he had become 
one of the most impassioned and sincere standard-bearers of the ‘100 % Spanish- 
American’’ ideals, By profession a physician, during his early years his interests 
were principally scientific. His capacity for work was something phenomenal, and 
he published innumerable books and articles applying to Spanish-American problems 
the findings of the new sciences, experimental psychology, psychiatry, sociology, 
criminology, pedagogy, which he had acquired from foreign sources, and which he 
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disseminated at home. Although today in the Argentine, as in the world at large, 
there has set in a reaction against those trends of thought which were generally 
accepted until twenty or thirty years ago, and Ingenieros’ position as teacher and 
spiritual leader was somewhat obscured in these last years, this does not diminish the 
importance of his influence, which he exerted not only through his own writings, but 
through the Revista de Filosofia, of which he was for many years editor. This organ 
kept the Argentine in touch with the intellectual currents dominant in the world, and 
has helped to break down many of the narrow prejudices of her traditional culture. 

Ingenieros himself realized that in his zeal to bring modern thought and progress 
to the Argentine he had gone too far in his reaction against the tradition of the 
country, and the work of his later years dealt with purely national problems. The 
subject of his interest was this very tradition, as in La evolucién de las sdeas argentinas, 
and in the collection of works by native authors, La culiura argentina, which was 
published under his direction. 

In the end these ideas completely absorbed him, and he became one of the most 
ardent promulgators of the idea of political unity for Spanish-America. What 
contributed most to this sentiment in him was the fear of possible absorption of 
Spanish-America by the United States. Americans who wish and need to understand 
South America might find food for reflection in the case of this sometime psychologist 
whose science owed so much to that of North America, and who finally came to 
consider himself incompatible with the land of William James. 

In January, and while so much was still to be expected of his wide, seasoned 
culture, ADOLFO BoniLLa y SAN Martin died suddenly in Madrid. It is hardly 
necessary to recall the facts of his life and work, as he was so well known to scholars 
in thiscountry. The deceased was Dean of the Facultad de Letras of the Universidad 
Central, member of various academies, recently Visiting Professor at the University 
of California, with whose Professor Schevill he was collaborating in the edition of Cer- 
vantes' complete works. He was the author of a number of notable works dealing 
with the most diversified phases of the intellectual and literary history of Spain, 
among which deserve special mention his History of Spanish Philosophy, his book on 
Vives, the philosopher, and his studies of the Romances of Chivalry, the Theatre 
and Novels of the XVI and XVII centuries. These, and the many others with which 
all Hispanists are familiar, made him heir to the title of polygraph, which he inher- 
ited from his master, Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo. 

And lastly, we record the recent death of D. ANTONIO Maura Y MONTANER, not 
because of the event’s political importance, but by reason of his position as president 
of the Spanish Academy. He had been elevated to this position because of his 
oratorical gifts, and during the later years of his life he devoted assiduous attention 
to all the Academy’s activities on behalf of the Spanish language and literature. By 
unanimous vote D. RaM6N MENENDEZ PmMAL, president of the Centro de Estudios 
Histédricos, has been elected to succeed him. This appointment was received both in 
Spain and abroad with the warmest approval; and in this attitude there lies the 
public recognition of the highest merit that exists today in the philology, literature and 
history of Spain. 

Amidst this natural, but nevertheless depressing disappearance of illustrious 
personalities, it is pleasant to note the survival of the creative force in a writer like 
ARMANDO PALACIO VALD£S, who, with the arrival of old age, seems to have been 
blessed with a new lease on the freshness and optimism of youth. He has published 
two new novels this past year, La hija de Natalia (Madrid, V. Suarez, 1925), and 
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Santa Rogelia (Madrid, V. Sudrez, 1925). The first is a continuation of his two 
earlier works dealing with Dr. Angélico. With its mixture of autobiography and 
sentimental philosophy it satisfactorily maintains the tone of its predecessors. 
Through these works one comes closer to the heart of the author than through the 
realistic novels of his earlier epoch. Palacio Valdés is frankly an idealist, and this 
idealism, which has more or less characterized all his later works, has a religious 
significance which is perhaps exaggerated in Santa Rogelia. Here in a realistic 
setting, from which Palacio Valdés cannot free himself, he paints an ideal of sacrifice 
and saintliness which has its roots and interpretation in the Middle Ages. The 
significant interest of such works is to see how our modern spiritual uneasiness reacts 
upon a writer who was formed in the flowering of nineteenth century realism. 

A great deal of water has flowed under the bridge, not only since the ‘eighties of 
Palacio Valdés, but since 1898, when the chief exponents of what has been known 
until a short time ago as the contemporary novel came to the fore. There have been 
recent contributions from the pen of the three great masters of the epoch, VALLE- 
IncLAn, Azorin and BAROJA. The works of the last two show a continued emphasis 
and enhancing of those qualities which are characteristic of their individual art and that 
of their epoch, as though they were consciously striving to affirm and maintain them 
despite the evident change of direction in the new generation of writers. Only Valle- 
Incl4n has risen out of himself, and is even a pathfinder for the new sensibility. 
This does not mean that these new works of Azorin and Baroja are deficient in merit 
orin novelty. Both Dofia Inés (Madrid, Caro Raggio, 1925) and La nave de los locos 
(Madrid, Caro Raggio, 1925) manifest the best qualities of their authors, and are in 
every way worthy of those other of their earlier works which won for them years ago 
their enviable position as novelists. Dofta Inés, like its predecessor Don Juan, is the 
resurrection to a new life of a Zorrillan character, of which all that remains in Azor{in’s 
work is the name and its poetic connotation. There is a great similarity in the 
manner in which Azorin has interpreted Dojia Inés now and Don Juan before. At 
first glance it would seem that nothing was left of the traditional figures, as they are 
divested of their accepted features and actions, and portrayed in a new atmosphere 
and setting. Yet, thanks to this transfiguration which is so original, Azor{n has 
managed to distill the very quintessence of their poetic significance. This work 
contains some of the best pages Azorin has ever written, and the most characteristic 
of his art, the originality and value of which we have so often noted. And La nave 
de los locos is one of the most typically Barojian of novels, and, therefore, one of the 
best. Perfectly conscious now of his much-mooted art, as he shows in the prologue 
in which he gives his ideas about the novel, Baroja not only does not waver in his 
ideals or his attitude, but he accentuates them, and expresses them in ever greater 
relief. The novel consists of a series of aimless voyages, in the course of which a 
multitude of characters passes in kaleidoscopic procession, so devoid of connection 
or meaning as to make the vessel of their travels seema ship of a madman. The 
Spanish character of the actors and the vision of the chaotic Spain of the early nine- 
teenth century give a national significance to the title. This volume continues the 
series Memorias de un hombre de accién, which is the most considerable monument of 
the contemporary Spanish novel. 

VALLE-INCLAN, as we indicated, has found a new manner. His latest ‘‘esper- 
pento” Los cuernos de Don Friolera (Madrid, Renacimiento, 1925) shows clearly 
what this new genre is that represents the latest form of the many-prismed, yet 
undivided, art of the writer possessing the purest artistic sensibility in Spain today. 
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There is no form of aesthetic emotion that Valle-Incl4n has not expressed in his 
marvellous style. Now in these ‘‘esperpentos,”’ as he calls them with that extraordi- 
nary aptness and profundity that characterize all his expressions, the grotesque, the 
dissonant, the ugly, even the repulsive have their turn. On many occasions, in 
connection with the work of younger authors, it will be necessary to speak again of 
the significance of this tendency, for all the new art is permeated by it. What is 
most interesting to note is that Valle-Inclan who was the master of all that is exquisite 
and poetic in Spanish prose should also be master of this new disconcerting language 
whose emotional and artistic value derives from elements that at first sight are ugly, 
commonplace, even coarse. A study of the harmonious development of Valle- 
Incl4n’s style from the preciosities of the Sonates through the archaic rudeness and 
rusticity of the Comedias bérbaras and the ‘‘funambulismo”’ of La pipa de kif to this 
new style of the ‘‘esperpentos’’ would be one of the most valuable contributions to 
a knowledge not only of Valle-InclAn’s art, but of this whole epoch. 

Besides the works of these authors there is an interesting volume of short stories 
by A. HernAnpez CarA, Libro de amor (Madrid, Editorial Mundo Latino, 1924). 
The narrative talent of the author has reached maturity, and displays its best qualities 
in a fine and difficult simplicity, pleasing and in good taste. R. CANsINoS-ASSENS 
in his novel Las luminarias de Hanukah (Madrid, Ed. Internacional, 1924) has given 
us a volume full of deep feeling, dealing with what he calls ‘‘an episode of the history 
of Israel in Spain.”’ It is not with an episode of the history of Hebrew Spain, which 
came to a violent end in 1492, that the book deals, but with present-day Spain. 
Cansinos-Assens describes with a good deal of fidelity, though with assumed names, 
one of the most curious movements in Spain today: the discovery and establish- 
ment of relations with the descendants of those Spanish or Sephardic Jews who have 
lived for 400 years without any communication with the land that for so many 
centuries was theirs, yet have preserved to this very day its language, music and 
traditions. This new contact with the exiled race has been characterized in Spain by 
touches of sentiment that give it a dramatic and emotional tone, despite the unim- 
portance of its results so far. Of this sentimental aspect, Cansinos-Assens’ book is an 
example. 

The year’s theatrical success, the greatest in a long time, was the drama in verse 
by Marquina and HERNANDEz Cath, Don Luis Mejia. The colorless figure that in 
Zorrilla isonly a counterpart of Don Juan—which is tantamount to being nothing at 
all, for the essence of Don Juan is his invincible force, which only God and death can 
overcome in his first conception, and love in the romantic version of Zorrilla—is here 
the hero. Marquina and Hern4ndez Cat& have not only endowed him with life, but 
a life full of human significance and feeling. The great skill of the authors lies in 
their having seen that beneath the same actions—for Luis Mejfa’s life is a studied 
imitation of Don Juan’s—there exists a psychology antithetically opposed to Don 
Juan's. The most subtle difference lies in the fact that although both are libertines, 
Don Juan wins the women, while Don Luis is won by them. Or as it is expressed in 
the drama: ‘‘Las mujeres de Don Juan, y Don Luis de las mujeres.’ No task is more 
difficult than that of trying to reproduce or continue the life of a character which is 
stamped with the genius of its first creator, and which has become so hallowed with 
time and tradition in the mind of the public that its slightest details are sacred. The 
enormous success of this drama, not only with the critics but with the public at large, 
goes to prove the indubitable merits of the work. 

According to the dramatic critics of Madrid there is nothing not to be found in 
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his other works in BENAVENTE’S latest play Alfiderazos (first presented Oct. 7, 1925). 
Once more the stage becomes the tribune whence he launches his moral ideas about 
life and people, and gives voice ever more clearly to the Benaventian philosophy of 
the uselessness of the victory of good over evil. LInaAREs Rivas in his play Primero 
vivir (first presented Jan. 17, 1926) once more stages a conflict between life and laws. 

Despite the success of the foregoing works, neither the old writers seem capable 
of superseding themselves, nor have the new ones done anything worth mentioning. 
In the midst of this decadence, which it is to be hoped is merely transitory, certain 
theatrical events stand out, though more as curiosities of the moment than anything 
else. Among these are the revival of old works, such as Galdés’ Dofia Perfecta, which 
has motivated political discussions; the presentation of Lope de Vega’s La nifia de 
plata, worked over by the Machado brothers and Pérez HernAndez, another sign of 
the growing interest in Lope de Vega; the performance of a play by D. Juan Valera, 
La vengansa de Atahualpa, on the occasion of his centenary; the dramatization of 
Sarmiento’s Facundo by Valentin de Pedro with the title El caudsllo; and evena 
translation of Hugo’s Hernans by the Machados and Villaespesa. The spiritual 
restlessness and desire for innovation attested by this mélange, in which must be 
included the widespread interest in foreign dramatists, especially Pirandello, may be 
the first streaks of dawn in a theatrical renascence. Writers who are known as men 
of ideas rather than as dramatists have been able to arouse the public’s interest, 
despite the artistic defects of their works and the complexity of their concepts. 
Such is the case with Luis ARAQUISTAIN who has returned to the theatre this year 
with El Rodeo, and MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO, whose short story Todo un hombre, 
dramatized by Julio de Hoyos, was received with tumultuous applause. No doubt 
a part of this enthusiasm was due to the political significance of Unamuno, who yet 
continues in his voluntary exile. But though still outside of Spain, he left Paris, 
which held nothing for him, some time ago, and is now at Hendaye, on the border, 
in his Basque country, though in France, where he can look across to his Spain every 
day. For though Unamuno is now in conflict with certain features of Spanish life, 
the fact is that this man, who is so steeped in foreign cultures, is incompatible with all 
the rest of the world that is not Spain. It is pathetic to think of Unamuno’s old age 
being spent in this form; and one would wish that both he and the rest of Spain could 
understand that it should not be so. In his first exile he wrote a volume of sonnets 
De Fuerteventura a Paris (Paris, Ed. Excelsior, 1925) whose only interest lies in their 
record of his life there. 

To round out this outline of the literary movement of Spain in the last months, 
it would be necessary to give an account of several interesting volumes of poetry. 
But in order to judge the individual value of the new poets it would be desirable to 
consider the poetic production of the last few years as a whole, and space obliges us 
to leave this for another article. 


FEDERICO DE Onfs 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Books REcEIVED—SPANISH 


Spanish Gras] Fragments, Edited by Karl Pietsch. Vol. I: Texts. Chicago, The 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1924. Vol. II: Commentary. Chicago, The Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1925. $5.00. 

R. Menéndez Pidal, Poesia juglaresca y juglares, Madrid, 1924 (Centro de estudios 
histéricos. Publicaciones de la ‘‘ Revista de Filologfa espaiiola’’). 14 ptas. 
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R. Menéndez Pidal, E! Rey Rodrigo en la literatura, Madrid, Tip. de la “Rev. de 
Arch., Bibliot. y Museos,” Olézaga 1, 1925. 

V. Garcfa de Diego, Contribuctén al diccionario hispdnico etimolégico, Madrid, 1923, - 
10 ptas. (Rev. de Fil. esp. Anejo II). 

M. Krepinsky, Inflextén de las vocales en espaflol. Traduccién y notas de V. Garcia 
de Diego. Madrid, 1923, 13 ptas. (Rev. de Fil. esp. Anejo ITI). 

F. Kriiger, El déalecto de San Ciprién de Sanabria, Madrid, \1923, 12 ptas. (Rev. de 
Fil. esp. Anejo IV). 

F. Castro Guisasola, Observaciones sobre las fuentes literarias de ‘‘La Celestina," 
Madrid, 1924, 10 ptas. (Rev. de Fil. esp. Anejo V). 

Feij6o, Teatro critico universal. II. Seleccién, prélogo y notas de A. Millares, 
Madrid, La Lectura, 1924 (ClAsicos Castellanos, t. 53), 5 ptas. 

Francisco de Moncada, Expedicién de los catalanes y aragoneses contra turcos y griegos. 
Prélogo y notas de Samuel Gili, Madrid, La Lectura, 1924 (Cl4sicos Castellanos, 
t. 54), 5 ptas. 

San Juan de la Cruz, El céntico espiritual. Ed., prélogo y notas de M. Martinez 
Burgos. Madrid, La Lectura, 1924 (Cl4sicos Castellanos, t. 55), § ptas. 

Quevedo, IV. Obras satiricas y festivas. Prél. y notas de J. Ma. Salaverrfa, Madrid, 
La Lectura, 1924 (Cl4sicos Castellanos, t. 56), 5 ptas. 

Salas Barbadillo, La peregrinacién sabia, y El sagas Estacio, marido examinado. Ed., 
prél. y notas de F. A. de Icaza, Madrid, La Lectura, 1924 (ClAsicos Castellanos, 
t. 57), 5 ptas. 

Moratin, Teatro. Ed., prél. y notas de F. Ruiz Morcuende, Madrid, La Lectura, 
1924 (ClAsicos Castellanos, t. 58), 5 ptas. . 

Lope de Rueda, Teatro. Edicién y prélogo de J. Moreno Villa, Madrid, La Lectura, 
1924 (ClAsicos Castellanos, t. 59), 5 ptas. 

Juan de la Cueva, El tnfamador, Los siete infantes de Lara, y el Ejemplar poftico. Ed., 
notas e introd. de F. A. de Icaza, Madrid, La Lectura, 1924 (Cl&sicos Castellanos, 
t. 60), 5 ptas. 

F. Perez de GuzmAn, Generaciones y semblanzas. Ed., y notas de J. Jiménez Bordona, 
Madrid, 1924 (Clasicos Castellanos, t. 61), § ptas. 

Floresta de leyendas heroicas espafiolas. Compilada por Ramén Menéndez Pidal. 
Rodrigo, el dltsmo rey godo. Tomol. La Edad Media. Madrid, La Lectura, 
1925 (Clasicos Castellanos, t. 62), 5 ptas. 

Zorrilla, Poesfas. Edicién y notas de N. Alonso Cortés, Madrid, La Lectura, 1925 
(Cl&sicos Castellanos, t. 63), § ptas. 

Meléndez Valdes, Poesfas. Ed., prél. y notas de Pedro Salinas, Madrid, La Lectura, 
1925 (Clasicos Castellanos, t. 64), § ptas. 

J. Ribera, La miisica andalusza medieval en las canciones de trovadores, troveros y 
minnesinger. Fasciculo 3°: go canciones de los Minnesinger del Cédsce de Jena, 
Madrid, 1925. 

F. Maldonado, El primer contacto de blancos y gentes de color en América. Estudio 
sobre el ‘‘ Diario del primer viaje de Cristobal Colén."" (Publicaciones del curso de 
1924 de la Universidad de Valladolid.) 

R. de la Cruz, Ocho sainetes inéditos. Editados con notas, segfin autégrafos existentes 
en la Biblioteca Municipal de Madrid, por Charles Emil Kany. Berkeley, 1925 
(University of California Publications in Modern Philology). 

G. T. Northup, An Introduction to Spantsh Literature, Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1925. 
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S. G. Morley, Spanish Ballad Problems, The Native Historical Themes, Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1925. (Repr. fr. University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 13, No. 2, pp. 207-228.) 

C. E. Anibal, Mira de Amescua. I.—El arpa de David. Introduction and critical 
text. JI.—Lisardo—Hits Pseudonym, Columbus, Ohio, 1925 (The Ohio State 
University, University Studies). 

Facultad de Filosoffa y Letras de la Universidad de Buenos Aires. Instituto de 
Filologfa. Cuadernos. Tomo I. 

No. 1. R. Menéndez Pidal, La lengua espaftola.—T. Navarro Tomas, Concepio de 
la pronunctacién correcta.—M. L. Wagner, El espafiol de América y el latin vulgar, 
Buenos Aires, 1924. 

No. 2. P. Henrfiquez Urefia, Ed supuesto andalucismo de América, Buenos Aires, 
1925. 

No. 3. A. J. Battistesea, La biblioteca de un jurisconsulto toledano del siglo XV 
(Datos para la historia de la cultura espaftola medieval), Buenos Aires, 1925. 

No. 4. Ana Julia Darnet, Un dédlogo de Luctano romanceado en el siglo XV. 
Estudto de la ‘'‘ Comparacién entre Alexandre et Anibal et Scipién,”” Buenos Aires, 
1925. 

No. 5. M. Schneider, La colocaciés del pronombre, Buenos Aires, 1925. 

No. 6. Renata Donghi de Halperin, Contribuctés al estudio del stalianismo en la 
Repdblica Argentina, Buenos Aires, 1925. 

R. Rojas, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras. Documentos del decanato (1921-1924), 
Buenos Aires, 1924. 

R. Ramfrez de Arellano, El doctor Navarro Tomds y su viaje a Puerto Rico, Madrid, 
1925. 

S. de Madariaga, Semblansas literarias contempordneas. Galdés, Ayala, Unamuno, 
Baroja, Valle-Inclén, Asorin, Miré, Barcelona, Edit., Cervantes, 1924, 5 ptas. 

R. Cansinos Assens, Literaturas del Norte. La obra de Concha Espina. Estudio 
critico, Madrid, 1924, 5 ptas. 

A. Cruz Rueda, Armando Palacio Valdés. Estudio biogrdfico, Paris, Agencia 
Mundial de Libreria, 4 ptas. 

R. de Maeztu, Don Quijote, Don Juan y la Celestina. Ensayos de simpatia, Madrid, 
Calpe, 1926, 5 ptas. 

A. Torres Rioseco, Precursores del modernismo. Casal, Guitérrez Najera, Marti, 
Stlva, Madrid, 1925, 4 ptas. 

X. Villaurrutia, La poesta de los jovenes de México, México, Ediciones de la Revista 
“Antena,” 1924. 

A. Iraizoz, Le estética acrdtica de José Mart, Habana, 1924 (Conferencia). 

R. del Valle-Incl4n, The Pleasant Memoirs of The Marquis of Bradomsn. Four 
sonatas. Tr. by May Heywood Broun and Thomas Walsh, New York, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1924. 

J. Benavente, Plays. Fourth Series. Tr. with an Introduction by J. G. Underhill, 
New York, Scribner, 1924. 

R. Cansinos-Assens, Las luminarias de Hanukah (un episodio de la historia de Israel 
en Espafia). Noveia, Berlin, Madrid, Editora internacional, 1924, § ptas. 

R. Turré, La disctplina mental, Madrid, Atenea, 1924, 3 ptas. 

A. Hernfndez Cat4, Libro de amor. Novelas, Madrid, Edit. Mundo Latino, 1924, 5 


ptas. 
A. Palacio Valdés, La hija de Natalia (Ultimos dias del Doctor Angélico), Madrid, V. 
Su4rez, 1924, 5 ptas. 
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R. del Valle-Inclan, Los cuernos de Don Friolera. Esperpento, Madrid, Renacimiento, 
1925, 5 ptas. (Opera Omnia, t. XVII). 

M. de Unamuno, De Fuerteventura a Parts. Diario {ntimo de confinamiento y destierro 
vertido en sonetos, Paris, Edit., Excelsior, 1925, 4 ptas. 

B. Lynch, El inglés de los giesos. Novela, Madrid, Calpe, 1924, § ptas. 

G. Figueira, Hatia las cumbres. Poemas sdealistas, Buenos Aires, 1922. 

G. Figueira, Huyendo del hastto, Paris, 1924. 

G. Figueira, En el templo de la noche, Buenos Aires, 1924. 

G. Figueira, Omne est nihil, Paris, 1924. 

J. Torres Bodet, Poemas, México, 1924. 

J. Torres Bodet, Biombo, México, Herrero, 1925. 

M. Ugarte, El crimen de las mdscaras, Valencia, Sempere, 1924, 3,50 ptas. 

R. Estrada, Viajes sentimentales (Primera serie), Enero de 1923, San José, C. A., 1924. 

E. GonzAlez Rojo, Ed puerto y otros poemas, México, Cultura, 1923. 

A. A. Vasseur, Hacsa el gran stlencio, Montevideo, 1924. 

A. Cruchaga Santa Marfa, Los mdstiles de oro, Santiago de Chile, 1923. 

B. Ortiz de Montellano, El trompo de stete colores, México, Edit., ‘“‘Cultura,”’ 1925. 

J. A. Balseiro, La copa de Anacreonte. Poestas, Madrid, Mundo Latino, 1924. 

J. A. Balseiro, EJ Vigia. Emsayos I. Madrid, Mundo Latino, 1925, 5 ptas. 

L. Lugones, Elogio de Leonardo. Conferencia, San José, C. R., El Convivio, 1925. 

S. Glusberg, La levita gris. Cuentos judtos de ambiente porteRo, Buenos Aires, Edit. 
Babel, 1924. 

QO. Girondo, Calcomanfas, Madrid, Calpe, 1925. 

M. Aramburo, Discursos cfvicos, Habana, Librerfa Cervantes, 1925, 2 pesos. 

R. Calzada, Narractones, Buenos Aires, Jess Menéndez e Hijo, 1925. 

E. Bernal, Layka Froyka, Madrid, 1925. 5 ptas. 

E. Bernal, Los nuevos motives. Poesfas, Madrid, 1925, 4 ptas. 

E. Bernal, Vida. Poesfas, Madrid, 1925. 5 ptas. 

A. R. Seymour & A. E. Smithers, Practical Spanish Grammar, New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1925. 

The Oxford Book of Portuguese Verse, XII Century-XX Century. Chosen by Aubrey 
F.G. Bell, Oxford, 1925 (Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York, 
$3.75). 

L. A. Séneca, De la brevetat de la vida. De la vida benaurada. De la providencia. 
Text y traduccié del Dr. Carles Cardo, Barcelona, Editorial catalana, 1924 
(Fundatidé Bernat Metge), 18 ptas. 


FRENCH LITERARY NEWS IN BRIEF 


A Lrrgrary Skirmish: In spite of the momentous problems with which politics 
and finance confront the nation, literature and art maintain their right to the attention 
of the public. An address delivered before the Académie francaise, by M. Henri 
Brémond, has been the source of lively discussions and of militant articles in the 
literary press. The question is not a new one: Is true poetry a mere form of ration- 
alistic expression? Is poetical thought distinct from reason? M. Brémond believes 
in a poésie pure, remarking that the charm of poetry lies in what escapes our attempts 
at definition. His adversary, M. Paul Souday, maintains in Le Temps that poetical 
appreciation is an intellectual exercise. This discussion now divides the literary 
world, and M. Brémond and M. Souday are the champions of the two parties.— 
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Epucation: A new and significant development in French educational methods is 
the addition to the school curriculum of lessons on artistic appreciation and criticism 
of masterpieces. This was, no doubt, suggested by the valuable results given by the 
method known as Explication de textes, a formative discipline applied in all the public 
schools, which may be partly responsible for the general interest shown in France for 
the abundant literary creations of today. The principles that underlie literary and. 
artistic criticism are the same (so far as invention is concerned); and, with respect to 
ideas and feelings, a literary text and a good reproduction of some masterpiece may 
form an equally good basis for discussion. This new measure is the result of a 
tendency that was already manifest some ten years ago, when M. P. Crouzet intro- 
duced in his volumes on French composition for the use of the Lycées a Portefeuille 
d'art. The use of good reproductions of the best works of art will give more scope to 
practical training in criticism, for if the pen has over the brush the advantage of 
expressing a series of actions in time, the brush is able to supply a reproduction really 
more vivid and more impressive than that of a literary transposition, and its mode of 
suggestion is different. There is still another field wherein the same method could be 
applied, viz., the field of music. Some day, perhaps, a critical commentary of 
musical selections may become a part of the regular curriculum. These developments 
are in line with the tradition of France where aesthetic achievement is often valued by 
the people.—Province: L’Académie des Dix de Province has been recently organized 
in order to encourage literary creation in the provinces. M. Anatole Le Braz, well 
known to the American public, was one of the members of the Academy. He has 
himself written many stories about the Province of Brittany.—ACAD&MIE FRANCAISE: 
On November roth were elected M. Louis Bertrand, M. le duc de la Force and M. 
Paul Valéry (the last one by seventeen votes against fourteen for M. Léon Bérard). 
These new Academicians take the chairs of Barrés, d’Haussonville and Anatole 
France.—ANDRE BEAUVRIER, author of Susanne et le platsir and of Une Ame de femme, 
who was a novelist faithful to the tradition of the psychological novel, died suddenly 
in December.—BeELGiqug: Horace Van Offel, of Antwerp, author of short stories 
published in Le Matin and Excelsior and of several novels among which Susanne et 
son Vietllard, was given the annual prize of Belgian literature for his new novel Les 
deux ingénus.—F RANCE-ESPAGNE: One of the features of Romance activities in 
Paris this season is the organization, under the auspices of the Institut d'Etudes 
hispaniques de Paris, of a course on the economic evolution of contemporary Spain 
given this semester at the Sorbonne by M. Angel Marvand. The Institut prepared 
also a program of lectures of special interest to French students of Spanish literature 
and art, among which was one given by Professor Altamira on the thesis drama in 
Spanish literature. In April there was a Spanish week. The Institut is doing 
excellent work under the guidance of its well-known president, Dr. E. Martinenche, 
Professor at the Sorbonne, and is at present the most efficient factor in Franco~- 
Spanish relations. Not only does the Institut strive to create a reciprocal interest in 
literary matters but in scientific and artistic ones as well. At its headquarters, 96 
Boulevard Raspail, Hispanists will find a well-provided library of books on Spain as 
well as a bureau of research and information which publishes every year a number of 
reports and monographs about Spain. The services of the Bureau are available to 
all scholars and are absolutely free of charge. On the other hand, the Residencia para 
Estudiantes in Madrid invited recently M. Georges Duhamel, who gave a lecture on 
the development of the novel in modern France.—CoopkraTION INTELLECTUELLE: 
It is with the keenest interest that we should follow the development of the J. J. C. J. 
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(Institut International de Cooptration Intellectuelle) which was inaugurated in January 
at the Palais Royal. One readily understands the part that can be played by such 
an organization in the scientific world. Truth, being impersonal, has a universal 
value, altogether irrespective of human personality and of national frontiers. A 
clearing house is bound to be of service to those engaged in research work, by keeping 
them informed of the results attained in their respective fields. But what about 
literature and art? Is not personality all important in such matters? Would not 
attempts at standardization prove to be very harmful? No, in this matter the 
Institut has outlined its policy: It has “‘ practical aims” and will in no way encroach 
upon the absolute freedom of artistic and literary creation. Its services will be very 
valuable in the following fields: Printing, popularization, translation, payment of 
royalties, standardization of the size of books, unification of an international policy of 
tariff on books, postal fees, bibliographical centralization, etc. It is to be noted that 
although the J. J. C. J. is located at the Palais Royal in Paris and is supported by the 
French Government, the organization is independent of the French authorities and 
knows no other master than the Commission de Coopération Intellectuelle of the 
League of Nations, a body composed of scientific and artistic personalities of many 
different countries. Professor R. A. Millikan, of the Technological Institute of 
California, is a member of the Commission. It was under its auspices that M. 
Julien Luchaire published his studies on intellectual life in France, namely, L'En- 
Seignement des langues, littératures et civilisations modernes (1); La Protection et la 
Diffusion du gout artistique (II1); Les Universités et la vie soctale (IV); La Propagande 
intellectuelle francaise (V). For further information on this new J. J. C. J. see the 
very concise article published in Le Monde Nouveau by Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini, 
who was visiting professor of Italian literature in Columbia University in the Summer 
Session of 1923, and whose codperation with this new organization is of good omen. 
See also two pamphlets La Société des Nations et la Coopération intellectuelle, 1926; 
and L' Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle, 1926. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 


R. VAILLANT 


FrencH Boox Nores 


Tuffrau (Paul), Le merveilleux voyage de Saint Brandan @ la recherche du Paradis. 

Paris, L’Artisan du Livre Raoul de Cambrai, 10 fr. 

The author of the Lats de Marie de France and La Légende de Guillaume d’ Orange 
(crowned by the French Academy), was particularly fitted to adapt for the French 
public the marvellous story of Saint Brendan, as we find it in a Latin manuscript of 
the ninth century. The holy man left his monastery accompanied by fourteen 
monks and sailed forth in a small boat made of hides stretched on poles, in quest of 
Paradise which (so he had been told) lay behind the line where the sun sets. After 
many adventures, the Saint and his companions reach Paradise. They get only a 
glimpse of it because their mortal nature could not behold God's majesty, and, 
consequently, they return to Ireland. One may wonder whether this mysterious 
yand “beyond the line where the sun sets,’’ which is referred to in poems until the 
sixteenth century, is not America, and whether the Celts of Ireland had not once 
reached’ our shores. Renan saw in this legend the most complete expression of 
Celtic genius. In speaking of these beautiful adaptations of old legends, mention 
should also be made of that of Raoul de Cambrai, another volume by Tuffrau, crowned 
by the Academy. Whereas the Chanson de Roland is a collective drama, Raoul de 
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Cambras is an individual one, a problem of conscience, the tragedy of remorse. The 
adaptation has faithfully retained the severe tone of the original. As most of our 
students do not study old French, and hence cannot read in the original such stories 
as Raoul de Cambrai, they would be deprived of a real pleasure were it not for these 
adaptations. 


Martino (P.), Parnasse et Symbolisme. Paris, A. Colin, 7 fr. 

M. Martino, Professor in the University of Algiers, outlines in these 220 pages 
the poetical movement in France between 1850 and 1900. One appreciates in this 
volume the qualities of the author's former study of Naturalisme, i.e., conciseness and 
clearness. The book contains a synthetical sketch of the latest results of criticism, 
to which M. Martino adds his own views on the subject. The material is arranged 
so as to offer a summary of the period. After having treated Gautier and Banville, 
the author discusses in greater detail Leconte de Lisle and the poets of his school, 
viz., Dierx, Prudhomme, Coppée, Hérédia, etc. To Baudelaire he devotes a whole 
chapter, then Verlaine, Mallarmé and Raimbaud are studied. The second half of 
the volume deals with symbolism from Villiers de !'Isle Adam and Jules Laforgue to 
Kahn, Viélé-Griffin, Stuart Merrill, Fort, and even to Moréas, de Régnier, Samain, 
Jammes, etc. A chapter on the reaction against symbolism concludes this useful 
little volume. 


Bertrand (Aloysius), Gaspard de la Nuit. Paris, Payot, 12 fr. 

The book begins with an attractive sketch by Sainte-Beuve retracing the strange 
destiny of this Louis Bertrand who was born at Ceva, Piedmont, in 1807, of a Lorrain 
father and an Italian mother, who studied at Dijon, penned some lines worthy of 
Victor Hugo, came to Paris to seek poetical fortune and died in poverty from con- 
sumption in 1841. His work Gaspard de la Nuit was not published until Sainte- 
Beuve issued an edition which was followed by several others. The book had a 
certain vogue; and it is known that Baudelaire and Mallarmé drew inspiration from 
its fanciful pages. The present edition differs from the former ones in that the text 
is based on Bertrand’s manuscript, while all alterations and errors transmitted in 
Sainte-Beuve’s edition have been carefully corrected. Furthermore it is supplied 
with a notice on the manuscript, critical and historical notes, and 30 reproductions of 
engravings by Durer, Rembrandt, Callot and other masters whose works fed Ber- 
trand’s extraordinary imagination. 


Saillens (Emile), Toute la France. Paris, Larousse. 

Here is a book that fills a long felt need: it is neither a dry text-book in which 
facts are enumerated and charted out, nor a childish treatise of commonplace charac- 
ter, but is full of information and pleasantly written. The first three chapters give 
a brief study of the geography, flora and fauna of France. Information on the origin, 
diversity and unity of the French race is given in the fourth chapter. In the following 
chapters will be read with interest a description of the various provinces. Chapters 
X to XII present an accurate picture of the various social classes, of French life and 
of the political system. Chapters XII to XV, devoted to agriculture, industry and 
commerce, give an up-to-date account of French economic activity. A chapter on 
landscape, monuments and tourisme cannot fail to interest the reader. The other 
chapters afford a chronological survey of the development of French art and belles- 
lettres: literature, architecture, sculpture, painting, music and furniture. This 
survey is divided into three periods: I, The beginnings, the Middle Ages, the Ren- 
aissance, and the XVIIth century; II, The classical age, i.e., the ‘‘siécle de Louis 
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XIV" and the “‘siécle de Voltaire’; and III, The XIXth century and the contempo- 
rary period. 

This panorama unfolds in 77 pages the whole development of French artistic 
genius. Besides containing a summary of some twenty pages, the XXth and last 
chapter supplies also the opinions of other nations about France. Finally, under the 
title, ‘‘Quelques Ouvrages sur la France,’ is found a useful bibliography. Not only 
those who contemplate a trip to France, but all students of the French language and 
readers of French literature will find valuable information in this book. It affords 
up-to-date, instructive and pleasant reading, and its complete alphabetical index 
makes of it a useful reference work. 


Pirou (Gaétan), Les Doctrines économiques en France depuis 1870. Paris, Colin, 7 fr. 

Social evolution in France is conditioned by economic facts which the various 
sections of the French democracy interpret differently. What are the economic 
doctrines of the French today? Of what other doctrines are they the outcome? 
Those questions are answered in a very concise and clear treatise by M. Gattan 
Pirou, professor of economics at the University of Bordeaux. The subject is a vast 
one: French thinkers are fond of systems and of theories and, although the period 
studied in the book is comparatively short, the material is abundant. To select 
representative theorists and to offer a complete, though brief, exposition of each 
doctrine, such was the work of Professor Pirou. The classification of the material is 
very clear: In books I and II are grouped those doctrines that gravitate around the 
two poles of economic thought—-socialism and individualism. In book III are 
expounded such doctrines as oscillate between the former two. Shades within a 
given group are carefully observed, thus individualism is divided into extreme and 
moderate individualism. Surveying socialistic thought we see the introduction of 
Marxism, its first influence, the outburst of syndicalism, and the synthetical effort of 
Jaurés who, through conciliatory methods, brings together historical idealism and 
materialism, and whose reasoning, in turn inductive and deductive, leads to a 
collectivism to be brought about preferably by peaceful methods. Individualism is 
surveyed in the varied interpretations given by Colson, Yves-Guyot, Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Demolins, and Schatz. Finally, among the intermediary doctrines are outlined 
solidarism, reformism—the latter supported by Professor Albert Aftalion, a scholar 
whose methods of investigation are akin to those of Professor Moore of Columbia 
University—social Catholicism, and economic nationalism. 


Merejkowsky (Dmitry), Michel Ange (traduction de Dumesnil de Gramont). 
Paris, Arthéme Fayard, 9 fr. 


Contains four stories, the first of which retraces the momentous career of the 
great artist who witnessed the reigns of six Popes, in turn the object of adulation, 
favour, envy and hatred. Buonarotti’s character is strongly outlined. His sponta- 
neity, his straightforwardness (which more than once made him incur the wrath of 
the powerful), and, most of all, his artistic integrity invariably opposed to compro- 
mise, are most cleverly brought out. Next in interest is Julius II’s character: the 
violent and whimsical autocrat, a conqueror more than a Pope, is vividly presented. 
An interesting discussion on the art of Michael Angelo and Raphael is inserted in the 
narrative. 


Pierre-Quint (Léon), Marcel Proust, sa vie, son oeuvre. Paris, Kra, 12 fr. 


The first and only complete study of the biography, works and methods of the 
author of Du Cété de Ches Swann. Invaluable for whoever wants to fathom the 
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depth of invention in Proust and understand the literary elaboration of the material 
selected. The second part of the volume (pages 125-174) contains a keen investi- 
gation into Proust’s psychological activity and shows it to be akin to Bergsonian 
intuition; it explains how Proust's style is that of the classical age with an abundance 
of subordinate:clauses corresponding to the attempt at expressing in one effort 
elusive states of consciousness. It emphasizes the part played in the writer’s mental 
activity by his exploration of the subconscious, that vast and dark field from which he 
attempts to tear some wisp of his true self so as to bring it out to light, hence his 
interest in dreams; besides, it expounds the theory of perpetual evolution of con- 
sciousness and subconsciousness and points to Proust’s effort at restoring to each 
minute of experience its individuality. The first part of the book is a biographical 
sketch which brings out the link between the life and the works of the writer, and 
the third part is devoted to his “universe.” In short, M. Pierre-Quint’s volume is 
the best guide to the vast and uneven land of Proustian creation. Since we are 
dealing with Proust, we may recall the ten pages devoted to him by M. Bernard 
Fay in his Panorama de la Littérature contemporaine, in which he notes the scope of 
Proustian creation and the limits of this new art. 


Diderot (Denis), Le Neveu de Rameau. Paris, Payot, 12 fr. 


A very beautiful and handy edition of this philosophical and satirical dialogue. 
The text is that of the original. Together with the Neveu are published some other 
texts: the Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville, the Regret sur ma Vietlle Robe de 
Chambre, the Entretiens d'un Phtlosophe sur la Maréchale de . . . , and the Essat sur 
les Femmes. In 300 pages we have the best selections from Diderot. The volume 
begins with a biography by André Billy. Many pages are adorned with delightful 
XVIIIth century engravings. 


Fénelon, Les Aventures de Télémaque. 2 vols., Paris, Larousse, 10 fr. 


A very good edition by M. Auguste Dupouy, in the well known collection of the 
Bibliothéque Larousse. Contains also the Recuesl de Fables and L' Education des Filles. 


ReNf& VAILLANT 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


ROMANCE LINGUISTICS IN 1925! 


The author wishes to thank Professors T. A. Jenkins and P. F. Smith, Jr., of the 
University of Chicago, Professors U. T. Holmes of the University of North Carolina 
and H. H. Vaughan of the University of California for the opportunity of referring to 
the various lists arranged by them for the Romance Philology group of the Modern 
Language Association of America, which met in 1925 in Chicago. A list of Chansons 
de Geste drawn up by Professor W. P. Shepard of Hamilton College has been utilized 
also, for the most part, in the division below: Language Groups—Old French and 
Provencal. The reader is also referred to the surveys of Professor H. C. Lancaster 
(French) and J. P. W. Crawford (Spanish and Italian) in “American Bibliography 
for 1925"" (PMLA XLI, 1926, pp. 30-45); and J. L. Gerig, “‘ Modern Philology,” 
New International Year Book, and “' Philology,’’ Americana Annual (both in press). 


1 Not only books and articles published in 1925 but also reviews appearing in 
that year of books written either in 1925 or preceding years are listed here. 
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(Booxs, ARTICLES, REVIEWS) * 


I—GENERAL 

Breviarto di neolingutstica P. I. Princéps generals di G. Bertoni. P. II. Criters 
tecnics di M. G. Bartoli, Modena, Societa tipogr. modenese, 1925, 127 pp., 12 

L.: rev. by G. Bertoni in AR IX, p. 344. 

Brunot, F.—La Limite des langues en Belgique sous le premier Empire, Acad. roy. de 
Langue et de Litt. frang., Bulletin 111, 6, 1925 (?). 

Diego, G.— Miscelénea filolégica, RFE XII, pp. 1-15. 

Friedwagner, M.—Romantsche Philologie, Wege und Ziele, Frankfurter Universitats- 
Kalender, 1924-5, 8°, 16 pp. 

Gomes, P.— Cinco cartas filolégicas, RFP II, pp. 79-96. 

Gras $s sujflet. Revista Institutului de Filologie si Folklor (Language and Soul, a 
New Revue for Romance Philology and Folklore) pub. by Ovid Densusianu, 
Bukarest, 1923, v. I, fasc. I: rev. by M. Friedwagner in ANSL vol. 148, pp. 
275-9. 

Jespersen, O.—The Philosophy of Grammar, London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1924: rev. by F. Wild in NSpr XXXIII, pp. 306-12. 

Les Langues du monde par un groupe de linguistes sous la direction de A. Meillet et M. 
Cohen, 1924, XVI-811 pages, avec 18 cartes linguistiques hors texte: rev. by M. 
Roques in Ro LI, p. 157; M. Niedermann in LGRPh XLVI, pp. 210-3; A. 
Castro in RFE XII, pp. 87-8; E. Sapir in MLN XL, pp. 373-5. 

Lotspeich, C. M.— Romance and Germanic Linguistic Tendencies, Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, Urbana, Illinois, XXIV, pp. 325-34. 

Mélanges de Philologie, offerts A M. Johan Vising par ses éléves et ses amis scandi- 
naves, a l'occasion du soixante-dixiéme anniversaire de sa naissance, Goteberg, 
N. J. Gumperts; Paris, E. Champion, 1925, XII-419 pp.: rev. by U. T. Holmes 
in MLN XLI, pp. 138-40; K. Glaser in ZFSL XLVIII, pp. 154-8. 

Millardet, G.—-Linguistique et dialectologie romanes. Réponse a quelques critiques, 
Paris, Champion, 1925, 8°, 46 pp. (Ex. de RLR LXII, pp. 377-422). 

Rouaix, P.—Dictionnaire-manuel illusivé des idées suggérées par les mots, contenant 
tous les mots de la langue frangaise groupés d’aprés le sens, Paris, Colin, 1925, 
8°, 

Rozwadowski, J.—Les Téches de la linguistique, BSLParis XXV, pp. 105-22. 

Saralegui y Medina, M. de—Escarceos filolégtcos, T. III, Madrid, Imp. de los hijos 
de HernAndez, 1925, 312 pp. 

Scott, J. B—Le Francais, langue diplomatique moderne, étude critique de conciliation 
internationale, Paris, A. Pédone, 1924, X—326 pp.: rev. by A. Schinz in MLN 
XLI, pp. 140-2. 

La Soctété de linguistique romane. La Revue de lingutstique romane, Nos. 1-2, jan.— 
juin, 1925 (A. Meillet—Les Langues romanes et les tendances indo-européennes; 
W. Meyer-Liibke—Die romanische Sprachwissenschaft der letsten swolf Jahre; 
A. Griera—Le Domaine catalan, etc.). 

Terracher, A.—Géographie linguistique. Histoire et philologie (A propos d’un ouvrage 
récent), Paris, Champion, pp. 259-350, 8° (Extr. de BSLParis vol. XXIV). 
Vendryés, J.—Language. A Linguistic Introduction to History. Trans. by P. 

Radin, London, Kegan, 1925, 16 8. 


* A list of reviews referred to with their abbreviations will be found at the end of 
this list. All others are given in full in the text. 
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II—VuLGAR AND MEDIAEVAL LATIN 

Behrens, D.—Bibliographie des patois gallo-romans, Neue Folge, Heft I, Jena, Gronau, 
1925, VII-256 pp., 8°, Mk. 8. 

Camilli, A.— Quisquilse ds latino volgare, ZRPh XLIV, pp. 215-7. 

Gamillscheg, E.— Wetsstein und Kumpf im Gallo-romanischen, AR VI, pp. 1-104: 
rev. by J. Jud in ZFSL XLVIII, pp. 158-66. 

Gaselee, A.—An Anthology of Mediaeval Latin, London and New York, Macmillan 
and Company, 1925, XII-140 pp.: cf. SPhil XXII, p. 551. 

Hagendah!, H.—Dse Perfektformen auf -ere und -erunt. Ein Beitrag zur Technik der 
spatlateinischen Kunstprosa, Uppsala, Leipzig, 1923, 46 pp.: rev. by V. Uscani 
in BdC II, pp. 120-1. 

Harrington, K. P.— Mediaeval Latin, Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1925. 

Heiberg, J. L.—Glossae Medicinales, Copenhagen, 1924, 96 pp., 8°: rev. by H. Goelzer 
in BdC II, pp. 124-6. 

Jordan, L.—Potentiale und irreale Bedingungssdise tm Viat. «. afrs., ZRPh XLIV, pp. 
322-332; Id.—Bettrdge sur Wirtschafts-und-Handelssprachgeschichte sur Zeit der 
Merowinger, ANSL vol. 149, pp. 65-76. 

Marchot, P.—Bas-iatin traugum (Loi des Ripuaires), ZRPh XLIV, pp. 727-8. 

Mélanges linguistiques offerts 4 M. J. Vendryés par ses amis et ses éléves, 1925, VII- 
392 pp. In Collection linguistique publiée par la Société de Linguistique de 
Paris. Partial list of contents: Barbelenet, D.—Sur le sens moyen des composés 
avec ad en latin, pp. 9-40; Kurylowicz, J.—Sur quelques mots pré-romans, pp. 
204-15; Marouzeau, J.—Le latin, langue de paysans, pp. 251-64. 

Morf. H.—Auswahl aus den Werken des Gregor von Tours. Sammlung vulgi&rlatein- 
ischer Texte, herausgegeben von W. Heraeus und H. Morf, Heidelberg, 1922, 
Carl Winter, 67 pp.: cf NSpr XX XIII, p. 305. 

Plummer, Rev. C.—Glossary of Du Cange, Addenda, Corrigenda, BdC IV, pp. 223-31. 

Rohlfs, G.—Das romanische habeo- Futurum und Kondstionalis, AR VI, pp. 105-54: 
rev. by K. Sneyders de Vogel in N XI, p. 223. 

Rumpf, P.—L’ Etude de la latsnité médiévale, AR IX, pp. 218-91. 

Taylor, P.—The Latinity of the Liber Historiae Francorum, a Phonological, Morpho- 
logical and Syntactical Study, 1924, New York, 143 pp.: rev. by B. Fitz- 
Randolph in RRQ XVI, pp. 269-72. 

Tomas, A.— Un manuscrit inutilisé du Liber Monstrorum, BdC IV, pp. 232-45. 

von Wartburg, W.—Franzdsisches-etymologisches Worterbuch, eine Darstellung des 

'  Gallo-romanischen Sprachschatzes, Bonn, 1922: rev. by H. Grdhler in ZFEU 
XXIV, p. 170; L. Spitzer in NSpr X XXIII, pp. 49-53. 


III—PHONOLOGY 

Bacinshi, I.—Zur Geschichte der l-Verbindungen im Romanischen, ZRPh XLIV, pp. 
257-64. 

Bargy, H.—Description phonétique du présent du verbe, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1925. 

{ Clédat, L.— Manuel de phonétique et de morphologie romanes, E. Champion, 1925, 12 
Fr. 

English, J. H.—The Alternation of H and F in Old Spanish, Columbia University 
Dissertation, New York, 1926, 175 pp. (?). (In press.) 

Fouché, E.—La diphtongaison en catalan, BdC XIII, gener.—juny, 1925. 

Fouché, P.—Phonétique historique du roussillonnais, Bibliothéque méridionale, 2e 
sér., vol. XXI, 318 pp.; Morphologie historique du roussiilonnats, vol. XXII, 
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Toulouse, 1924, 192 pp.; Le présent dans la conjugatson castillane, 28 pp. (Extr. 
_ des Annales de l’ Université de Grenoble, 1923): cf. RPhFL XXXVII, p. 75. 

Goidanich, P. G.—Le alterasions fonetiche del linguaggto e le loro cause. Delle leggi 
fonetiche, Bologna, Tip. Neri, 1925, 8°, 50 pp. 

Learned, H. D.—Old French Retention of Lat. a in Unaccented Syllables, SPhil XXII, 
383-91. 

Lemos, R. G.—Barbarismos fonéticos del Ecuador. Suplemento a semAntica escua- 
toriana, Guayaquil, Ecuador, 1922, 166 pp.: rev. by P. de Mugica in ZRPh 
XLIV, pp. 633-5. 

Marchot, P.— Une évolution phonétique du wallon primitsf (al devant une consonne), 
ZRPh XLIV, pp. 200-6. 

Meyer-Ltibke, W.—La sonorisacién de las sordas intervocdlicas en espafiol, RFE XI, 
pp. I-32: rev. by A. Zauner in LGRPh XLVI, pp. 168-72; Id.—Zur Geschichte 
des o im Sddfrankreich, ZFSL XLVII, pp. 462-4. 

Michatlson, K.—Le passage d > r en francass, Uppsala, 40 pp., 8°. Extr. de Studier 
4 modern sprdvetenskap, Stockholm, IX; Id.—Egidius > Gilles, Mélanges Vising, 
1925, Pp. 336-58. 

Parodi, E. G.—Questions teoriche: le leggt fonetiche. Estratto dai Nuovi Studs 
medtevali, vol. I, fasc. II, Aquila, 1924, pp. I-20, 8°: rev. by K. Vossler in LGRPh 
XLVI, pp. 1-4. 

Ringenson, K.—Etude sur la palatisation de k devant une voyelle antérieure en francats, 
Paris, Champion, 1922, pp. VIII-160, 7 maps: rev. by W. Meyer-Liibke in ZRPh 
XLIV, pp. 350-6. 

Schiaffini, A— Del tipo parofta ‘parochia.’ Studs danteschi, vol. V, 1922, pp. 99-131: 
rev. by G. Rohlfs in LGRPh XLVI, pp. 243-5. 


IV—SynTax 

Clédat, L.—Les Pronoms personnels avant et apres le verbe, RPhFL, XXXVII, pp. 
43-8. 

Fabriek, P.—La construction relative dans Chrétien de Troyes (Diss. Groningen) 
Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1924: rev. by P. Fabriek in N XI, p. 73. 

Field, H. F.—Comparative Syntax and Some Modern Theories of the Subjunctive, 
MPhil XXIII, pp. 201-24. 

Fouché, P.—Le présent dans la conjugaison castillane, 28 pp. Extr.des Annales de 
V Université de Grenoble, 1923: cf. RPhFL XXXVII, p. 75. 

Haas, ].— Kurzgefasste neufransésische Syntax. Verkirzte Bearbeitung der neu- 
franzdsische Syntax, Halle (Saale), Niemeyer, 1924, vol. I, 1-112 pp.: rev. by R. 
Vaillant in RRQ XVI, pp. 98-100. 

Holmes, U. T.—Dte betonten Objekt-pronomina mit unpersénlichen Verben, ZRPh 
XLIV, pp. 337-39. 

Lerch, E.— Historische fransésische Syntax I. Conjunctions, Leipzig, Reisland, 1925, 
8°, 327 pp. 

Lewent, K.—En Kapitel aus der Geschichte des fransdésischen Infinitios (Typus: 
J’ocit ma char par l’ame vivre), ANSL vol. 148, pp. 221-45. 

Melander, J.—Le sort des prépositions cum et apud dans les langues romanes. Extr. 
de Mélanges de Phil. offerts 4 J. Vising, 1925, pp. 359-74. 

van der Molen, W.—Le Subjonctif. Sa valeur psychologique et son emploi dans la 
langue parlée. Acad. Proefschrift, Amster., 1923, 148 pp. (C. de Boer, Essats de 
syntaxe francaise moderne, 1, Groningen, 1922, 123 pp.): rev. by Lerch in LGRPh 
XLVI, pp. 227-34. 
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Morley, S. G.— Modern Uses of ser and estar, PMLA XL, pp. 450-89. 

Rohlfs, G.—Das romanische habeo-Futurum und Konditionalis, AR VI, pp. 105-54: 
rev. by K. Sneyders de Vogel in NX, p. 223. 

Schwendener, U.— Der Accusatsous cum Infinttivo im Italienischen. Diss. Bern, 1923: 
cf. N XI, p. 72. 

Tarr, F. C.—Prepositional Complementary Clauses in Spanish, RH LVI: rev. by J. 
Vallejo in RFE XII, pp. 117-32. 

Todd, H. A.— Omission of lo in Jo lo lt don, Language I, Baltimore, p. 19. 

Wagner, M. L.—Spanisch tan u. mas mit Verblassung der urspringlichen Funktion, 
ZRPh XLIV, pp. 589-94. 


V—ETYMOLOGY, VOCABULARY AND STYLE 


Aeppli, F.—Dse Wichtigsten Ausdricke far das Tansen in den Romanischen Sprachen, 
Halle, Niemeyer, 1925, X-102 pp. 

Andison, J. G.—The A firmative Particles in French, University of Toronto Press, 1923, 
104 pp.: rev. by M. Berg in RRQ XVI, pp. 191-2. 

Bally, Ch.—L’adverbe tout en francais moderne. Ext. de Mélanges publ. en l’honneur 
de M. Paul Boyer, 1925, Paris, Champion, pp. 22-9; Id.—Valeur aspective de 
en en francais moderne. Ext. de Mélanges Vendryeés, 1925, 8°, Paris, Champion, 
8 pp. 

Benn, J. V.— Historique du mot mystifier, RPhFL XXXVII, pp. 32-42. 

Benoit, P.—Die Beseichungen fiir Feuerbock und Feuerkette im Fransdsischen, Italien- 
tschen und Ratoromanischen mit besonderer Berticksichtigung des Alpengebietes 
(mit einer Tafel und einer Kartenbeilage), ZRPh XLIV, pp. 385-464. 

Bertoldi, V.— Un ribelle nel regno dei fiori. I noms romansi del colchium autumnale 
attraverso si tempo e lo spatio. Biblsoteca dell’ Architoum Romanicum diretta da 
Giulio Bertoni, série II, Linguistica, vol. 4, Genéve, Leo S. Olschki, 1923: rev. 
by W. von Wartburg in RPhFL XXXVII, pp. 68-70; G. Rohlfs in ZFSL 
XLVIII, pp. 167-71. 

Bertoni, G.—Che cosa sia l'etimologia idealistica, AR IX, pp. 1-4. 

Briich, J.—Etymologisches (Aprov. masan; Die aprov. Verbalsubstantiva auf -t; 
Frz. moyen, moyeu, aide; Frz. noise; Afrz. larris; Frz. entamer), ZRPh XLV, pp. 
70-83. 

Buffin, J. M.—Remarques sur les moyens d’expresston de la durée et du temps en 
frangats, les Presses universitaires de Paris, 1925, 12 Fr. 

Castro, A.— Acerca del Nombre de Badajoz, RFE XII, pp. 76-7. 

Collin, C. S. R.—Fr. chagrin=ledsen; colére=ond, Mélanges Vising, 1925, pp. 55-60. 

Coromines, J.—Etimologies araneses, BDC XIII, 1925. 

Dauzat, A.—Les noms de personnes, origine et évolution, Paris, Delagrave, 1925, 
VII-211 pp.: cf. RPhFL XXXVII, pp. 75-6. 

de Diego, G. V.— Miscelénea filolégica, RFE XII, pp. 1-15. 

Eringa, S.—La Versification de la Sainte Eulalie, N XI, pp. 1-8; Id.—La proposition 
infinitive simple et subjective dans la prose francaise depuis Malherbe, Paris, 
Champion, 1924: rev. by S. Eringa in N X, p. 313; cf. also RPhFL XXXVII, p. 
73; by K. Ettmayer in NS XXXIII, pp. 380-82. 

Esnault, G.—Lots de l'argot, VII, RPhFl XXXVII, pp. 1-20. 

von Ettmayer, K.—Gallische und nichtgallische Ortsnamen in Oberitalien, Zettschrift 
fur Ortsnamen- Forschung, Miinchen und Berlin, I, pp. 22-45. 

Foulet, L.—Le développement des formes surcomposées, Ro LI, pp. 203-52. 
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Frey, M.—Les Transformations du vocabulaire francats 2 l’époque de la Révolution 
(1789-1800), Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France, 1925, 300 pp., 8°, 15 Fr. 

Gillet, J. E.—The Spanish Idiom Fondo en, MLN XL, 220-23; Tres Notas Cervantinas, 
RFE XII, pp. 63-8. 

Hatzfeld, H.—Ueber Bedeutungsverschiebung durch Formdhnlichkeit im Neufran- 
sdstschen. Eine semasiologisch-lexikographische Studie, Midnchen, Hueber, 
1924, 130 pp.: cf. ZFEU XXIV, pp. 449-50. 

Haust, J.—Etymologies wallones et francatses, Liége, Ed. Champion, Paris, 1923, 353 
pp.: rev. by J. Jud in AR IX, pp. 105-9. 

Holmes, U. T.—Die betonten Objektpronomina mit unpersonlichen Verben, ZRPh 
XLIV, pp. 337-9. 

Hubschmied, J. U.—Dret Ortsnamen gallischen Ursprung, Ogo, Chfteau d’Oex 
Uechland (Extr. de Zestschrift fir deutsche Mundarten, 1924, pp. 169-98): rev. 
by A. Dauzat, in RPhFL XXXVII, pp. 67-8. 

Iordan, I.—Dte rumdntsche Ortsnamenforschung, Zesttschrift far Ortsnamen- Forschung, 
Miinchen und Berlin, I, pp. 64-70. 

Jordan, L.—Dte heutige Synthese in der Sprachwissenschaft, AR IX, pp. 77-104 
(Discussions on books by Spitzer, Vossler, Hatzfeld, Sperber, Pauli); Id.— 
Von der Fassung des Problems dem Beweisgang, Wirklschkett, Moglichkest und 
Irrtum in der Sprachwissenschaft (Eine Kritik des ersten ‘‘Musterfalls’’ von L. 
Spitzers: Zur Bewertung des Schépferischen in der Sprache), AR IX, pp. 292-8; 
Spitzer's reply to preceding article, AR IX, pp. 298-9. 

Kjellman, H.— Fr. ict—ainst, Mélanges Vising, 1925, pp. 161-78. 

Kredel, E.— Studien sur Geschichte des Wortspiels im Fransdsischen, 134 pp., Giessener 
Beitrdge sur Romanischen Philologie, herausgegeben von D. Behrens, XIII, 
Giessen, 1923 (Selbstverlag der Romanischen Seminars): rev. by K. Glaser in 
LGRPh XLVI, pp. 234-5. 

Kroesch, S.—The Etymology of French flanc, MPhil XXIII, pp. 225-8. 

Laurent, P.— Contribution a l'histoire du lextque francats, Ro LI, pp. 32-45. (Words 
chosen from Tory’s Champfleury, etc.) 

\™ Lebrun, L. et Toisoul.—Dictionnatre étymologique de la langue francatse, F. Nathan, 
1925, Fr. 15. 

Liljeholm, A. F.—Ches 4s locative casae, Mélanges Visiting, 1925, pp. 256-61. 

Livingston, Ch. H.—Old French ercier, erser, MLN XL, pp. 94-5. 

Lorenz, A.—Das Verhalten des altfrans. mdnnl. Artikels i im Nominatio Singularis 
vor Vocal, Diss. Jena, 1925 (?). 

Lozinski, G.—Remarques sur l'origine du préfixe francais mes -me-, Ro L, pp. 515-40. 

Maccarrone, N.—Nuove note etimologiche e lessicale, ZRPh XLIV, pp. 308-21. 

Marchot, P.—Note sur un suffixe gaulots -inos, a, on de noms de lieu, ZFSL XLVII, 
Pp. 455-61; Id.—Le gaulots archaique apia, ZRPh XLIV, pp. 206-15. 

Menéndez Pidal, M. G. de.—Sobre la Nota Cervantina ‘yo seguro que,’ RFE XII, pp. 
178-9. 

Munthe, A.—En spansk anakolut, Mélanges Vising, 1925, pp. 61-5. 

Niedermann, M.—Note de toponymie francatse (Arebricum), Mélanges Vising, 1925, 
PP. 301-7. 

Nykl, A. R.—Arabic-Spanish Etymologies: Cadamafias, Abrochamiento, MPhil 
XXIII, p. 103. 

Nyrop, K.—Quelques remarques sur les pléonasmes tautologiques, Mélanges Vssing, 
1925, pp. 33-6. 

Ott, A. C.—Alifranszdsisches bane, s.f. ‘ Fahne,’ ANSL, vol. 148, pp. 253-4. 
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Regula, M.—Etymologische Nachlese an der Hand des REW, ZRPh XLIV, pp. 641-57. 

Rohlfs, G.— Unteritalienische Bettrdge, AR IX, pp. 154-70; Stdstal. yéSka, Sidka 
‘Spreu.’ Zu den siiditalienischen Namen des ‘Wegerich,’ ZRPh XLIV, pp. 
271-5. : 

Sainéan, L.—Les sources indigenes de l' tymologie francaise. 1: Nouvelles perspectives. 
II: Réalités et mirages, 2 Bde., Paris, E. de Boccard, 1925, 982 pp., 100 Fr. 
Schultz-Gora, O.—Vermischte Bettrdge sum Aliprovensalischen, ZRPh XLIV, pp. 

129-50. 

Schumann, A.—Dte Frauennamen der Fabliaux. Ausg. Montaiglon-Raynaud. 
Eine etym. Studie, Diss. Jena, Auszug, 1925 (?). 

Sepulcri.— Lat. burrus ‘mantello con cappuccio,’ burra ‘lana caprina,’ Renconditi dell’ 
tstituto lombardo, LIII, pp. 461-8; Ital. éntruglio, ibid., pp. 758-62: rev. by J. 
Jud in Ro LI, pp. 293-5. 

Spitzer, L.— Urtiimliches bet romanischen Zahiwdrtern, ZRPh XLV, pp. 1-27; Polaina, 
ZRPh XLIV, pp. 576-89; Aléfrs. lusre, bespringen (von Widdern), ZRPh XLIV, 
Pp. 725-7; Arag. estuque, RFE XII, pp. 72-5; Etymologten, Prov. ve (j)atre, 
alifr. viatre ‘maniére de voir, opinion, mine,’ Frans. pouillé ‘ Register der getstlichen 
Stiftungen,’ AR IX, pp. 70-3; Fransdsische Etymologien, ZRPh XLIV, pp. 188— 
200. 

Tilander, G.—Brister, brutster, Ro LI, pp. 105-11; Mots se rapportant au sanglier dans 
les livres de chasse du moyen-Gge, Ro LI, pp. 253-65; onnt, onniement, aonnier, 
ZRPh XLIV, pp. 217-21. 

Turville, D.—French Feminine Singular Nouns Derived from Latin Neuter Plurals, 
New York, 1925, 236 pp.: rev. by U. T. Holmes in MPhil XXIII, pp. 


234-5. 

de Vasconcellos, J. L.—Rba d'Ave, Coimbra, 1922, 20 pp., 8° (Separata da Boletim 
da 2a classe da Academia das sctencias de Lisboa, vol. 16); Id.—Nomes de Pessoas 
tornados geograficos, Coimbra, 1923, 41 pp., 8° (Separata do Boletim da classe de 
Letras da Academia das sciencias de Lisboa, vol. 15): rev. by W. Meyer-Liabke in 
LGRPh XLVI, pp. 30-1. 

Verrier, P.— Franc. amour ‘méltot,’ Ro L, pp. 591-2. 

Vising, J.—Observatsons sur les nombres ordinaux des langues romanes, Ro L, pp. 481- 


98. 

Wallenskéld, A—A propos de l’étymologie du fr. ‘chef,’ Mélanges Vising, 1925, pp. 
24-32. 

Walter, G.—Die Besetchungen der ‘Buche' im Gallo-romanischen (-Giessener Bettrdge 
sur Romanischen Philologie, hreg. v. D. Behrens), Giessen, Selbst verlag d. roman. 
Seminars, 1922, 85 pp.: rev. by Fritz Stelzer in ZFEU XXIV, pp. 448-9. 


VI—LancuaGE Grovups—OLD FRENCH AND PROVENCAL 

Aebischer, P.—Trots farces francaises inédites trouvées 0 Fribourg, Paris, Champion, 
1925 (?), 8°, 64 pp., 10 Fr. 

Allen, L.—De l’Hermite et del jougleour, a thirteenth century ‘‘conte pieux,’’ Chicago 
Diss., Paris, Solsona, 1925, 81 pp. 

Audiau, J.—Les Poésies des quatre Troubadours d’ Ussel, publiées d’aprés les manu- 
scrits, Paris, Delagrave, 1922, 157 pp.: rev. by O. Schultz-Gora in ANSL vol. 
‘148, pp. 280-3; Id.—La Chanson de Ia crotsade contre les Albigeois, vol. V of 
Poémes et récits de la vietlle France pub. by A. Jeanroy, de Boccard: cf. RPhFL 
XXVI, p. 8. 
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Bayot, A.—Sur Gormont et Isembart, Ro LI, pp. 272-90. Discussion based on: 
Salverda de Grave, J. J.—Strofen sn Gormont et Isembart, Amsterdam, 1922. 
Mededeelingen der Kon. Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 
deel 53, sér. A, n° 11, pp. 273-301 and Wilmotte, M.—Les Origines littéraires de 
“‘Gormont et Isembard," Bruxelles, 1925, Acad. roy. de Belg., Bull. de la classe de 
lettres, 5° sér., vol. XI, n° I, pp. 35-53. 

Bertoni, G.—Nota sul verso 830 della ‘‘ Chanson de Roland,’ AR IX, p. 216. 

Boissonnade, P.—D nouveau sur la Chanson de Roland, Paris, Champion, 1922, 8°, 
520 pp.: cf. H. Lemattre in Bsbl. Ec. Chartes, XX XXV, pp. 376-7. 

Brandin, L.—Berthe au grand pied, d’aprés deux romans en vers du XIII siécle, 
Paris, Boivin, 1925, 151 pp., 8 Fr.; Id.—La Chanson d’Aspremont, d’'aprés un 
poéme du XIII siécle, Préface de Joseph Bédier, Paris, Boivin, 1925, XVI-208 
pp., 10 Fr.: rev. by P. Studer in MLR XX, pp. 479-80. 

Bratianu, G. I.—Les Normands au service de Byzance dans la Chanson de Roland, Ro 
LI, pp. 265-8. 

Brugger, E.—‘‘ Huon de Bordeaux" and ‘‘ Fergus," MLR XX, pp. 158-73. 

Bruins, J. G.—Observations sur la langue d'Eustache Deschamps et de Christine de 
Pisan, Diss. Amsterdam, Dordrecht, 1925 (?). 

Cooper, A. J.—Le Pélerinage de Charlemagne, publié avec un glossaire et une traduc- 
tion en francais moderne, Lahure, 1925, 8°, XV—102 pp., 18 Fr. 

Crawford, M. S.—Life of St. Nicholas, Philadelphia, 1923, Diss. of Univ. of Pa., 8°, 
115 pp.: rev. by A. Hilka in LGRPh XLVI, pp. 365-6. 

Crosland, J.—The Song of Roland, newly translated into English by J. Crosland, 
London, Chatto and Windus, 1925. : 

Debenedetti, S.—Gii studt provensali in Italia nel Cinquecento, Torino, Chiantore, 
20 L.; Id.—Flamenca, Opuscoli di Falologia romansza, I, Torino, Chiantore, 8 L., 
1925 (?). 

Dickman, A. J.—Le Réle du surnaturel dans les chansons de geste, PhilQ V, pp. 29-34. 

Fletcher, F. T. H.— Etude sur la langue des Voeux du Paon, roman en vers du XIVe 
siécle de Jacques Longuyon, suivie d'un index alphabétique des principales 
formes dialectales, Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1924, 184 pp.: rev. by C. Appel 
in ZFEU XXIV, pp. 257-8. 

Frank, G.—Rutebeuf, Le Miracle de Théophile, miracle du XIII* siecle, 1925, X1ITI—41 
pp. (Classiques franc. du moyen Gge). 

Gabotto.—L' Elemento storico nelle Chansons de Geste e la Questione delle loro origins, 
Turin, 1924: rev. by R. Latouche in Annales du Midi, XXXVII, pp. 71-2. 

Gennrich, F.—Dte Alifransdstsche Rotrouenge, Halle, Niemeyer, 1925, pp. III-8. 

Hilka, A.— Eine neue Verston des ‘ Bueve de Hantone,’ ZRPh XLIV, pp. 265-90. 

Hofer, S.—Der Folk-lore des Mittelalters im fransdstschen Volksepos, ZFSL XLVIII, 
Pp. 409-22. 

Jeanroy, A.—Jean Bodel, trouvére artérien du XIII* ssécle, Le jeu de saint Nicholas, 
1925, XVI-93 pp.: Id.—La Légende de Gutllaume Fiérebrace et de Rainouart au 
tenel, vol. VI of Podmes et récits de la Vieille France, pub. by A. Jeanroy, de 
Boccard: cf. RPhFL XXXVI, p. 80. 

Jenkins, T. A.—Za Chanson de Roland, Oxford Version, ed. with Notes and Glossary, 
Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1924, 150 + 378 pp.: rev. by W. P. Shepard in MPhil 
XXIII, p. 109; C. A. Appel in ZFEU XXIV, pp. 446-7; A. Jeanroy in Ro L, pp. 
613-6; M. Wilmotte in Ro LI, pp. 122-8; C. E. Young in PhilQ IV, p. 95. 

Jordan, L.—Der Roman von Claris und Larts, ein Sprachdenkmal des oberen Moseltals 
aus dem Jahr 1268, AR IX, pp. 5-32. 
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Kelemina, J.—Geschichte der Tristansage nach den Dichtungen des Mittelalters, Wien, 
E. Holzel, 1923, 8°, XIII-232 pp.: rev. by W. Wolther in LGRPh XLVI, pp. 
149-52; F. Desonay in Revue Belge de Phsl. et d’Hist. IV, pp. 458-62. 

Kjellman, H.—Le Troubadour Raimon-Jordan, Vicomte de St. Antonin, Uppsala, 
Paris, 1922, 142 pp., 8°, Almqvist & Wiksells, Uppsala: rev. by F. Stelzer in 
LGRPh XLVI, pp. 239-43; Id.—Lea deuxidme collection anglo-normande des 
Miracles de la Sainte Vierge et son original latin, avec les miracles correspondants 
de mss. fr. 375 et 818 de la Bibl. Natl., Paris und Uppsala, 1922, CX X X1-368 pp.: 
rev. by A. C. Ott in ANSL vol. 149, pp. 136-43. 

Lecompte, I. C.—Le Roman des romans, Paris, Champion, 1923, XX XI-67 pp. avec 
4 fac-similés de manuscrits: cf. RPhFL XXXVII, p. 78; A. Hilka in LGRPh 
XLVI, pp. 366-7; K. Sneyders de Vogel in N XI, p. 57. 

Livingston, Ch.—The Fabliau ‘Des Deux Anglois et de l’Anel,’ PMLA XL, pp. 217- 
24. 

Lommatzsch, E.—Le Las de Guingamor: Le Lai de Tydorel (12 Jhdt), 1922, 8°, 84 pp., 
Berlin: cf. NS XXXIII, pp. 388-9. 

Lowe, L. F. H.—Gérard de Nevers, Paris, Champion, 1923, IV-72 pp., 8°, avec 2 
planches et une carte, fasc. 13 des Elliott monographs: cf. RPhFL XXXVII, p. 
78; K. Sneyders de Vogel in N XI, pp. 56-7. 

Melander, J.—Guibert d’Andrenas, Paris, Champion, 1922, XLVII-149 pp.: cf. J. 
Anglade in Annales du Midi XXXVII, p. 136. 

Morawski, J.—Proverbes frangats antérieurs au XV* siécle, 1925, XXII-145 pp. 
(Classiques franc. du moyen age). 

Petersen, H.— Vie de St. Eustache. Deux versions en vers francais du moyen 4ge, 
ed. critique, Mém. de la soc. néo-philol. de Helsingfors, VII, Helsingfors, Soc. de 
la litt. finnoise, VII, pp. 53-241, 1925 (?). 

Reinhard, J. R.—Le Roman d’Eledus et Serena edited for the first time from the 
unique manuscript in the Bibl. Natl., Austin, University of Texas Press, 1923, 
8°, XXIII-208 pp. with a fac-simile (University of Texas Studies): rev. by M. 
Roques in Ro LI, p. 160. 

Rohlfs, G.—Alifransdstsche Fablels Sechs. Nach der Berliner Fablelhandschrift 
herausg., Halle, Niemeyer, 1925 (Sammlung romanischer Ubungstexte, I): rev. 
by L. Jordan in ZFSL XLVIII, pp. 141-2. 

Roques, M.—Aucassin et Nicolette, chantefable du XIII® siécle, 1925, XXXVI-99 pp. 
avec le facsimilé d’une page du manuscrit et une note sur la musique due a M. 
Th. Gerold, et un glossaire complet (Classiques fran. du moyen-Gge). 

Salverda de Grave, J. J.—Turoldus, Amsterdam, 1924, 17 pp. Extr. from Mede- 
deelingen der koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, LVII, I: rev. by M. 
Roques in Ro LI, p. 320. 

Samaran, Ch.—Fragments de manuscrits latins et francais du moyen Age, Ro LI, pp. 
161-202. 

Schmilinsky, G.—Das Rolandslied. Das Aalteste franzés. Epos. (iibers. von G. Sch.), 
Berlin, Hendel, 1925, 122 pp., 8°, 60 M. 

Shepard, W. P.—Jausbert de Puycsbot, Poésies, Paris, Champion, 1925, XVIII-93 
pp., 7 Fr. (Classiques franc. du moyen Age). 

Thomas, A.—Chanson de Satnte Foi d’ Agen, Champion, 1925, 8°, 10 Fr. 

Tilander, G.—Remarques sur le Roman de Renart, Gdteborg, Wettergren & Kerbers, 
1923; Id.—Lextque du Roman de Renart, Paris, Champion, Géteberg, Wettergren 
& Kerbers, 1924: rev. by W. v. Wartburg in AR IX, pp. 331-4. 
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Ulrich, L.— Studien su Rutebeuf. Entwicklungsgeschichte und Form des Renart le 
Bestourné und der ethisch politischen Dichtungen Rutebeufs, Halle, Niemeyer, 
1922, XII-152 pp. (Beihefte zur ZRPh, Heft 67): rev. by W. Suchier in 
LGRPh XLVI, pp. 162-5. 

Warnke, K.— Die Lais der Marie de France, herausgegeben von K. W. mit vergleich- 
enden anmerkungen von Reinhold Kohler nebst erginzungen von Johannes 
Bolte und einem Anhang ‘‘der Lai von Guingamor,” herausgegeben von Peter 
Kisel. Dritte verbesserte Auflage. Third volume of the Biblioteca Norman- 
nica founded by Hermann Suchier, continued and edited by Walter Suchier, 
Halle (Saale), Niemeyer, 1925: rev. by H. F. Muller in RRQ XVI, pp. 95-7; 
W. A. Nitze in MPhil XXIII, p. 233; E. Hoepffner in N XI, pp. 141-50. 

Wilmotte, M.—Les Origines littéraires de ‘‘Gormont et Isembard,”’ Bull. de I’ Acad. roy. 
de Belgique, Classe de lettres, sér. V, vol. XI, no. I, pp. 35-53. 

Wilson, C._—La Chanson d’ Aspremont, le probléme des latsses 437-479, RPFL XXXVII, 
pp. 21-8. 

(Dictionaries and Readers) 

Huguet, E.— Dictionnaire de la langue francaise du 16° siécle, Fasc. I, 11, LXXXVI, 
Paris, Champion, 1925, 80 pp. (A—Advenement). 

Jordan, L.—Altfranzdsisches Elementarbuch. Einfihrung in das historische Studium 
der franzésischen Sprache und ihrer Mundarten, Bielefeld, Leipzig, Velhagen und 
Klasing, 1923, 8°, VIII-356 pp.: rev. by G. Rohlfs in LGRPh XLVI, pp. 297-303. 

Levy, E.—Provenzalisches Supplement-Worterbuch. Berichtungen und Erginzungen 
zu Raynouards ‘‘Lexique Roman,’’ fortgesetzt von C. Appel 36-41, Heft (tems 
bis syrt), Leipzig, Reisland, 1920-24: rev. by O. Schultz-Gora in LGRPh XLVI, 
p. 19. 

Schultz-Gora, O.—Altprovensalisches Elementarbuch, 4° vermehrte Auflage, Heidel- 
berg, Winter, 1924, X-216 pp.: rev. by W. Suchier in ANSL vol. 149, pp. 148-9; 
C. Appel in ZFEU XXIV, p. 116; W. Kiichler in NS XXIII, p. 240. 

Studer, P., and Waters, E.G. R.—Historical French Reader, Mediaeval Period, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1924, XII-469 pp.: rev. by A. Schultze in ZFSL XLVII, pp. 
368-73; W. L. Schwartz in MLJ X, pp. 249-50; cf. also SPhil XXII, p. 553; 
C. E. Young in PhilQ IV, pp. 287-8. 

Tobler-Lommatzsch—Alifranzéstsches Wérterbuch, Weidemann, Berlin, 8 fasc., 1925: 
rev. by T. A. Jenkins in MPhil XXIII, p. 234. 

Voretzsch, K.—Einfahrung in das Studsum der Altfranedstschen Literatur, Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1925, 3d ed., XIX-—318 pp.: rev. by W. A. Nitze in MPhil XXIII, pp. 
233-4; C. E. Young in PhilQ V, p. 95. 


VII—LanGuaGeE Groups—FRENCH 

Brun, A.—Recherches historiques sur lintroduction du francais dans les provinces du 
mids, Paris, Champion, 1923, XV-508 pp., 8°: cf. RPhFL XXXVII, p. 71; 
Id.—l’ Introduction de la langue francaise en Béarn et en Roussillon, Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1923, 95 pp., 8°: cf. RPhFL XXXVII, p. 71. 

Désormaux, J.—Bibisographie méthodique des parlers de Savoie. Langue et Littéra- 
ture, Annecy, Imprimerie commerciale, 1922, 318 pp., 8°: rev. by J. Jud in AR 
IX, pp. 109-10. 

Duraffour, A.—Extrast d'un lexique patois francats du parler de Vaux en Bugey, 10 pp. 
(Extr. des Annales de I’ Université de Grenoble XXXIV): cf. RPhFL XXXVII, p. 
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Lapaire, H.—Le patois berrichon, Nouv. ed. revue et considérablement augmentée, 
suivie d’une bibliographie berrichonne, Paris, J. Gamber, 1925 (?), 154 pp., 8°, 
6 Fr. 

Musset, G.—Glossatre des Patois de l’Aunis et de la Saintonge, Paris, Champion, 
1925 (?), 100 Fr. 

Zéliqzon, L.—Dictionnaire des patois lorrains de la Moselle, lettres N-Z, pp. 466-718 
(Faculté de l’Université de Strasbourg, 1924): RPhFL XXXVII, p. 76. 


VIII—LancuaGe Groups—SPANISH 

Garcfa-Lomas, G. A.—Dialecto popular montafies, 1922, 8°, 370 pp., San Sebastian, 
Nueva Editorial: rev. by P. de Mugica in ZRPh XLIV, pp. 635-8. 

Griera, A.—Adas linguistic de Catalunya, Barcelona, Institut d’Estudes Catalans, 
1923, vol. I, Abans d’ahtr-deut; 1924, vol. II, la barbarota-el cané; vol. III, 
cansat-les crosses: rev. by J. Jud in RRQ XVI, pp. 368-72; W. v. Wartburg in 
AR IX, pp. 111-3; Id.—Afroromanic 0 ibero-romanic, Estudii sobre els corrents 
historico-culturals que han condicionat la formacio de les Ilengues romaniques 
dans la peninsula iberica, BDC X, pp. 34-53: rev. by J. Jud in Ro LI, pp. 
291-3. 

Keniston, H.—Fuero de Guadalajara (1219), Princeton—Paris, 1924, XVIII-55§ pp. 
(Elliott Monographs): rev. by K. Sneyders de Vogel in N XI, p. 57; W. Mulertt 
in LGRPh XLVI, pp. 245-6; A. Zauner in ANSL vol. 148, pp. 279-80. 

Meyer-Labke, W.—Das Katalanische, seine Stellung sum Spanischen und Proven- 
salischen, sprachwissenschaftlich und historisch dargestellt, 1925, Heidelberg, 8°, 
XII-191 pp.: rev. by H. F. Muller in RRQ XVII, pp. 73-6. 

Pietsch, K.—Spantsh Grail Fragments, vol. 1: Texts, Chicago University Press, 1924, 
XXXVII-89 pp. with vol. II (now in Press), $5.00: rev. by W. J. Entwistle in 
MLR XX, pp. 357-9. 

Portuguese-Galician: Revista de Filologia portuguesa, vol. Il: Os Judeus Hispano- 
Portugueses ¢ a sua Lingua no Oriente, na Holanda e na Alemanha, Arguive de 
historia e bibliografia, I, Coimbra, 1925. 

Roig, E.—Colleccié de termes recuetllits en una terrisseria de Blanes, BDC XIII, 1925. 

Spitzer, L—Der Dual im Katalanischen und Spanischen (mit einigen Bemerkungen 
zu M.-L. “Das Katalanische,"" AR IX, pp. 129-53. 

de Vasconcellos, J. L.—Textos Arcatcos para uso da aula de filologia portuguesa da 
facultade de letras da Universidade de Lisboa. Coordenados, annotados e providos 
de um glossario, 3° edicao amplida, Lisboa, Livraria Classica, Editora de A. M. 
Teixeira, 1923, 222 pp.: rev. by M. L. Wagner in LGRPh XLVI, p. 114. 


IX—LANGUAGE GrouPs—ITALIAN 

Bertoldi, V.—A propostto del progrotto dell' Atlante linguistico Italiano, Rivista della 
Sociela Filologica Fréulana, vol. II: rev. in ANSL vol. 148, p. 344. 

Bezzola, R. R.—Abboszo di una storia det gallicismi stalians nes prims secols (750-1300), 
Zirich (Seldwyla), 1924, I vol., 8°, 281 pp.: rev. by A. Dauzat in RPhFL 
XXXVII, pp. 65-7; H. Goelzer in ANSL vol. 149, pp. 149-51; G. Bertoni in 
AR IX, pp. 120-23. 

Buchmann, J.—ZJI dialetto ds Blenio-Saggio fonetico-morfolégico con un appendice 
lessicale, Paris, Champion, 1924: rev. by W. v. Wartburg in AR IX, pp. 334-35. 

Grassi, G.— II dialetto di Martina Franca (Fonetica), Martina Franca, 1925: rev. by 
G. Bertoni in AR IX, p. 343. 
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Gregorio, G. de—Contributs al lessico etimologico romanso con particolare considerastone 
al dialetto e at subdtaletts stciliant XX XIII-462 pp., VII, Bd. d. Studs glottologics 
staltant, Torino 1920: rev. by F. Schiirr in LGRPh XLVI, pp. 20-26. 

Guidi, 1.—Grammatica della lingua amarica, Napoli, Ricciardi, 1925, 8°, VIII-84 pp., 
L 20. | 

Labande-Jeanroy, T.—La Question de la Langue en Italie, Publ. de l’Univ. de Stras- 
bourg, XXVII, Strasbourg, Libr. Istra, Oxford Univer. Press, 1925, XIV-135 
pp., 12 Fr. 

Maccarone, N.—D3 alcuns parlars della media Valdis Magra (saggto fonetico), AG XIX, 
pp. 1-128. 

Olivieri, D.—I cognoms della Venezia Euganea, Genéve, Olschki, 1924, Bibliothéque 
de l’Archivum Romanicum, sér. IT, no. 6, I vol., 8°, 272 pp., 20 Fr. (In same vol. 
Aebischer, P.—Sur l’origine et la formation des noms de famille dans le canton de 
Fribourg (cf. Language Groups, French). 

Salvioni—Bibliografia det Dialetts Italiani. To be published by C. Merlo (en 
souscription), 1925. 

Schiirr, F.—Romagnolische Dtalekistudten. 1: Lautlehre alter Texte, Wien 1918. In 
Kommission bei Alfred Hélder, 150 pp., 8° (Sttsungsberichte der Akademie der 
Wiss. in Wien, 187 Bd). II: Lautlehre lebender Mundarten, Ebda, 1919, 254 pp., 
8° (Sitzungsber. 188 Bd.): rev. by A. Zauner in LGRPh XLVI, pp. 307-308. 

Studi dé Dialettologta Alto-italiana. I: Gualzata, M.—Dé¢ alcunt nomi locak del 
Bellinzonese e Locarnese. II: Blauer-Rini, A——G#unte al ‘ Vocabolarso ds Bornio,’ 
Ginevra, L. S. Olschki (Bibl. dell’ Archivum Romanicum), 1924, 8°, 165 pp., 
30 L. 

Terracini, B. A.—JI Giubileo dell’ ‘‘ Archivio Glottologico,"’ e gli studi ds linguistica 
storica in Italia durante l'ultimo cinquantennio, AG XIX, pp. 129-59. 

Vignoli—II vernacolo di Veroli; con un'avvertenza di C. Merlo, Roma, Soc. Filologica 
Romana, 1925, 8°, 70 pp., 20 L. 

Vivaldi, V.—Storia delle controverste lingutstiche in Italia da Dante ai nostri giorn:, 
vol. I, Catanzaro, Mauro, 8°, 1925, 246 pp., 15 L. 


X—LANGUAGE GrouPps— MISCELLANEOUS 


Aebischer, P.—(Onomastica) Sur l'origine et la formation des noms de famille dans le 
canton de Fribourg, Genéve, Olschki, 1924, Bibliothéque de I’Archivum Ro- 
manicum, sér. II, no. 6, 1 vol., 8°, 272 pp., 20 Fr.: rev. by A. Dauzat in RPhFL 
XXXVII, pp. 62-5 (in same vol.—Olivieri, D., I Cognomini della Venesia 
Euganea, cf. Language Groups, Itahan). 

Blondheim, D. S.—Les parlers Judéo-Romans et la ‘ Vetus Latina.’ Etude sur... 
les traductions bibliques en langue romane des Juifs au moyen-Age, Paris, 
Champion, 1925, CX XXVIII-247 pp. 

Gauchat, L., Jeanjaquet, J., Tappolet, E. avec la collaboration de E. Muret— 
Glossatre des patois de la Sussse romande, Ouvrage publié sous les auspices de la 
confédération suisse et des cantons romands, Fasc. I€ a-abord, Neuch4tel und 
Paris, V. Attinger, 1924: rev. by E. Gamillscheg in ZRPh XLIV, pp. 610—12; 
M. Roques in Ro LI, p. 318; G. Rohlfs in ZFSL XLVII, pp. 494-99; Meyer- 
Litbke in LGRPh XLIV, pp. 159-62; K. Ettmayer in NSpr XXXIII, pp. 351- 
54; H. Urtel in. ANSL vol. 149, pp. 147-8; P. Studer in MLR XX, pp. 351-2; 
C. Brunel in Bibi. de I’ Ecole des Chartes, 1925, pp. 205-6. 

Bradtianu, G.— Noms romans dans les registres des notaires génois de Crimée 2 la fin du 
XITI* siécle, Ro LI, pp. 268-72. 
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Pascu, G.— Rapports linguistiques albano-roumans, AR IX, pp. 300-31 (reviews and 
discussions of books by Jokl, Capidan, etc.). 

Pierrehumbert, W.—Dictionnaire historique du parler neuchételois et suisse romand, 
fasc. XII-XV, Neuch4tel, Attinger, 1925 (?). 


ADDENDA 


General 


Vossler, K.—Geist und Kultur in der Sprache, Heidelberg, Winter, 1925, 8°, 267 pp., 

8M. 
Vulgar and Mediaeval Latin 

Beeson, C. H.—A Primer of Mediaeval Latin, Chicago, Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1925, 389 pp., $2.00. 

Brinkmann, H.—Geschichte der lateinischen Liebesdichtung im Mittelalter, Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1925, II0 pp. 

Clark, C. U., and Game, J. B.— Mediaeval and Late Latin Selections, Chicago, Mentzer, 
Bush and Co., 1925, IV-242 pp., $1.60. 

Crane, T. F.—Liber de Miraculis Mariae, Ithaca, Cornell Univ., 1925, XXVI-117 
+ 44 pp. 

Lhevinne, I.—The Language of the Glossary Sangalensis 912, Philadelphia, Publ. of 
the Univ. of Pennsylvania, no. 14, 1925, 77 pp. 

Martin, H. M.—The Latinity of the Diplomata issued by the Merovingian Kings 
(Paper read at the General Meeting of the MLA in Chicago, Dec. 1925). 


Phonology 
Barker, J. L.—Accessory Vowels, MLN XL, pp. 162-4. 
Coester, A.— México or Méjico, H VIII, pp. 109-16. 
Jenkins, T. A—Old Fregch ‘wandichet,’ ‘guandichet,’, MLN XL, p. 317. 
Loss, H.—Old French ‘custure,’) MLN XL, pp. 158-61. 
Millet, A.—Précts d’Expérimentation phonétique, Paris, Henri Didier, 1925, pp. 
7-139 +,I1I. 
Tuttle, E. H.—French ‘soletl,’ RRQ XVI, p. 186. 


Syntax 
Beardsley, W. A.— Psychology of the Subjunctive, H VIII, pp. 98-108. 
Hess, J. A.—Two Problems in French Syntax, MLJ IX, pp. 279-87. . 
Holmes, U. T.—Old French ‘ prendre a,’ ‘to begin,’ MLN XL, pp. 377-8. 
Kueny, F. J.—' Comme on a d'appétit,’ MLJ X, pp. 139-49. 


Etymology, Vocabulary and Style 
Winkler, E.—Dse neuen Wege und Aufgaben der Stilistik, NS XXXITI, pp. 407-22. 


Language Groups—Old French and Provencal 

Dedecek, V. L.— Etude littératre et linguistsque de li hystore de Julius Cesar de Jehan 
de Tuim, Philadelphia, Publications of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, no. 13, 1925, 
132 pp. 

Gassies des Brulies—Anthologie du thédtre du moyen-Age. Jeux et farces arrangés en 
fr. mod., Paris, Delagrave, 1925, XIV-456 pp. 

Meyer, P., et Huet, G.—Doon de la Roche, Chanson de Geste, Paris, Champion, 1921, 
CIV-242 pp.: rev. by L. Karl in ZRPh XLIV, pp. 254-5. 
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La Résurrection du Sauveur: Fragment d’un mystére anglo-normand du XIIT° 
siécle, publié d’aprés le manuscrit 902 fonds francais de la Bibl. Natl., Strasbourg, 
Heitz, 1925, 39 pp. 

Roques, M.—Axcassin et Nicolette, Paris, Champion, 1925, XXXVI-99 pp., 7 Fr. 
(Class. fran. du moyen 4ge). 

Shepard, W. P.—Two Provencal Tensont, MPhil XXIII, pp. 17-28. 


List OF PUBLICATIONS (WITH ABBREVIATIONS) 


AG Archivio Glottologico Italiano, Torino. 

ANSL Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, Brunsvick- 
Berlin. 

AR Archivum Romanicum, Geneva. 

BAE , Bolet{in de la Real Academia Espafiola, Madrid. 

BdC Bulletin du Cange, Paris (Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi). 

BDC Bulleti de Dialectologfa Catalana, Barcelona. 


BSLParis Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, Paris. 
GRM Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift, Heidelberg. 


H Hispania, Stanford Univ., California. 
LGRPh _seLiteraturblatt ftir germanische und romanische Philologie, Leipzig. 
MLJ Modern Language Journal, New York. 


MLN Modern Language Notes, Baltimore. 

MLR Modern Language Review, Cambridge, England. 

MPhil Modern Philology, Chicago. 

N Neophilogogus, Groningen, The Hague. 

NS Die neueren Sprachen, Marburg. 

PhilQ Philological Quarterly, lowa City, Iowa. 

PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, Bryn 


Mavr. 
RFE Revista de Filologfa Espajiola, Madrid. 
RH Revue Hispanique, Paris. 
RPhFL Revue de philologie francaise et de littérature, Paris. 
RLR Revue des langues romanes, Montpellier. 
Ro Romania, Paris. 


RRQ The Romanic Review, New York. 

SPhil Studies in Philology, North Carolina. 

ZFEU Zeitschrift fiir franzdsischen und englischen Unterricht, Berlin. 

ZRPh Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, Halle. 

ZFSL Zeitschrift fir franzdsische Sprache und Litteratur, Jena und Leipzig. 

PAULINE TAYLOR 

WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 

oF New York UNIVERSITY 


EL INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS 


: At the meeting of the General Council at the Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia 
University, on January 12th, the whole policy of the future of the Instituto was 
discussed at length. Since its organization a great many plans have been tried out; 
many of these have succeeded to a degree almost beyond expectation. On the other 
hand, it has been found necessary to abandon some of the enterprises that were 
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undertaken. The growth of the Inststuto has been phenomenal and its opportunities 
have increased to such an extent as to prove beyond a doubt the need of such an 
organization, but up to the present the Instituto has functioned entirely without 
endowment or aid of any kind other than the support received from the membership 
fees and the aid offered by the Institute of International Education. At present the 
Council realizes that it is impossible to continue in this manner. The Instituéo is 
faced with the necessity of either abandoning much of the work that has been under- 
taken, or of securing monetary support from some source. Realizing the situation, 
the Council elected Professor Frank Callcott Vice President, and authorized him to 
proceed with plans for a campaign to be launched in the fall of this year for the 
purpose of securing the necessary endowment and funds for the establishment of a 
suitable house in New York City and near Columbia University which will serve as 
the center of Spanish, Spanish-American, Portuguese, and Portuguese-American 
culture in the United States. 

A brief review of the Instituto’s activities since its organization in October, 1920, 
reveals the following: 

Publications. A plan, mutually beneficial to the author and to the Instituto, was 
early devised whereby many valuable contributions to the field of Hispanic culture 
might be published. Many of these works are of such a nature as not to appeal to the 
average commercial publishing house, but are of great value to persons interested in 
Spanish and Portuguese. The plan of publication provides for the free distribution 
of the publications each year among the members of the Instituto. In this way its 
members are afforded information that would otherwise probably be inaccessible 
while, at the same time, the author is assured immediate circulation of his work 
among a considerable group of interested readers, as well as its general distribution by 
authorized distributing agents. To date the series contains the following titles: 


Textbooks. 

La Ensefiansa de Lenguas Modernas en los Estados Unidos. By Lawrence A. 
Wilkins, 160 pages, New York—Valencia, 1922. 

Cervantes. Cartilla Escolar. A Biography and Selections by M. Romera- 
Navarro. Vocabulary by J. Mercado, 16 pages, New York, 1922. 

Nuestro Futuro Diputado. A Play. By Samuel A. Wofsy, 64 pages, New York, 
1923. 

Studies. 

The Romantic Dramas of Garcia Gutiérrez. By N. B. Adams, Ph.D., 149 pages, 
New York, 1922. 

Martin Fierro. An Epic of the Argentine. By Henry A. Holmes, Ph.D., 192 
pages, New York, 1923. 

The Supernatural in Early Spanish Literature. By Frank Callcott, Ph.D., 160 
pages, New York, 1923. 

Jacinto Benavente. By Federico de Onfs, 80 pages, New York, 1923. 

Fray Luts de Leén. By Abate A. Lugan, 158 pages, Barcelona—-New York, 1924. 

éHay una flosofia en el Quijote? By David Rubio, 168 pages, New York, 1924. 

Filosofia del derecho (Vol. 1). By Mariano Aramburo, 552 pages, New York, 
1924. 

El castigo del discreto. A Study of Conjugal Honor tn the Theater of Lope de Vega. 
By William L. Fichter, Ph.D., 290 pages, New York, 1925. 

Amado Nervo. By Concha Meléndez. (In press.) 

Concepctén Arenal. By R. E.G. Vaillant, Ph.D. (In press.), 
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Literature 
Desolacién. Poestas. By Gabriela Mistral, 248 pages, New York, 1922. 
Del Camino. Poestas. By Julio Mercado, 120 pages, New York, 1923. 


Lectures. 
Lo que se prender en Espafia. By Joaquin Ortega, 8 pages, New York, 
1922. 
Other publications. 
Memoria of the Year 1920-1921, Madrid—New York, 1921. (In Spanish and 
English.) 


Suggestions for Spanish Clubs, 12 pages, New York, 1923. 
Games For Spanish Clubs. By Colley F. Sparkman, Ph.D. (In press.) 


Lectures. Each year the Instituto has been fortunate in having Hispanists of 
recognized importance to represent the organization as its official lecturers. An 
extended tour has been arranged each year for these speakers, so as to include schools, 
colleges, clubs, etc., in the various places covered by the itinerary. Some of these 
representatives have extended their tours into Canada, while others have included 
the Pacific coast. These representatives have been Dr. Victor A. Belaunde, 1921-22; 
Professor A. G. Solalinde, 1922-23; Professor Américo Castro, 1923-24; Sefiora 
Isabel de Palencia, 1924-25; and Sr. Hector Roca, 1925-26. 

Tours. It was soon realized that one of the best ways to further international 
good will and true understanding of what the principles are which the Spanish race 
represents, was to afford means whereby North Americans might have an opportunity 
to visit countries of Spanish speech under the intelligent guidance of those who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the country concerned and its people. It seemed most 
logical at the time that the first efforts of this kind should be turned toward the mother 
country, Spain; so in the summer of 1921 the ‘First Trip to Spain” consisting of 
thirty members, representing eleven states of the Union, sailed on June 25th. Landing 
at Havre, they stopped a day or so in Paris on their way to Madrid to attend the 
Summer Session for Foreigners at the Residencia de Estudiantes, after which most of 
the party spent two weeks in a tour through the southern and eastern sections of the 
peninsula. 

The success of the first trip was such as to insure this becoming one of the 
permanent features of the Inststuto’s work, and each summer has seen an increasingly 
enthusiastic and usually a larger party sail in the latter part of June for the Summer 
Session at Madrid and a tour of the country. The first four of these tours were under 
the direction of Mr. Joaquin Ortega of the University of Wisconsin. Upon his 
resignation in the fall of 1924, Mr. Wm. Barlow, of the Curtiss High School, Staten 
Island, and former President of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, was 
appointed his successor. 

The account of ‘‘The Fifth Trip to Spain” given on page 95 of the January— 
March number, 1926, of the RoMANIC REVIEW gives a fair idea of the privileges 
enjoyed by the members of these tours. In short, they have furnished an opportunity 
to get first-hand information and to actually learn something of Spanish life and 
customs. The Instituto hopes to establish similar tours to various countries of 
Central and South America as soon as facilities can be obtained to handle the inevi- 
table increase in the mass of details involved. 

Clubs. A field of activity which early presented itself was the organization and 
affiliation of Spanish clubs in the schools and colleges throughout the country. In 
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many places groups of students were found who were desirous of organizing a club 
for the promotion of Hispanic interests, but who did not know how to proceed in 
such a manner as to assure success. This condition is especially true where the 
department of Spanish is small and is in the hands of a relatively inexperienced 
teacher. Such clubs applying to the Instituto for affiliation are furnished with 
suggestions for organization, plans for meetings and the necessary material, including 
an artistic bronze medal for the annual contest for excellency in Spanish. In addition, 
as long as the affiliation is continued, the club is admitted to all the privileges of the 
active members so far as the rights to use the general services, library, slides, etc., 
are concerned. During the first five years 194 clubs have been thus affiliated, 
representing 28 states of the Union. 

Library. Another aim of the Inststuto is to establish a select circulating library 
for the use of its members. A nucleus for the collection was provided by the Junta 
para Ampliacién de Estudios of Madrid, which donated copies of its entire list of 
publications at the time the Instituto was founded. This series includes many 
scientific studies not found in other libraries of America. Through gifts and suc- 
cessive purchases additional works of general interest have been added until the total 
is now nearly five hundred volumes. Among our books will be found several complete 
series on Spanish art and architecture; also the excellent set ‘‘ Biblioteca Internacional 
de Obras Famosas’’ comprising twenty-seven large volumes. 

It is intended that the library shall steadily increase by the acquisition of recent 
books as well as the standard classics of Spanish literature. Special attention will be 
given to contemporary literary productions of Spain and Spanish America. A 
unique feature of our library will be a parcel post service which, under proper regu- 
lations, will make our books available to all our members. In view of the difficulty 
which individuals experience in securing foreign editions, this service of the Inststuto 
should be a valuable asset to those who reside in remote parts of the country. 

Slides. In connection with the ‘‘ parcel post library ’’ it has been a long cherished 
hope of the Inststuto to establish a ‘“‘ parcel post slide collection’ and some steps have 
already been taken to thisend. To the present some 500 slides on Hispanic subjects 
have been collected, and unique among these is the set of 50 made from rare illustra- 
tions of Don Quijote. Some attempts have already been made to mail these to 
members requesting them, but the practice has proved so expensive because of 
carriage charges, the replacing of broken slides, and the purchase of suitable shipping 
containers that it has been found necessary to discontinue it for the present. This 
is only one of the real needs that the Instituto has been unable to help in filling because 
of the lack of necessary funds and facilities. 

General Information Bureau. Ever since its organization the Instituto has acted 
as a general clearing house for miscellaneous information concerning Hispanic topics. 
While this service is one of the least ostentatious of all the functions of the Imstétuto, it 
is without doubt one of the most important. To the General Secretary come appeals 
of every nature: casual inquiries for addresses of business houses, schools, etc.; 
students inquiring for names and addresses of Spanish-speaking students with whom 
they may correspond; young persons of English or of Spanish speech seeking oppor- 
tunities for study in Spain, Portugal, South or Central America or in the United 
States respectively; requests for individual reading lists; and requests for lecturers, 
etc., etc. Almost each week brings some new and often almost undreamed of request. 

The Inststuto is extremely fortunate in being situated in New York City within 
easy reach of such centers of Hispanic information as Columbia University, the 
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Hispanic Society of America, New York University, the Institute of International 
Education, the New York Public Library, etc., all of which have been most helpful in 
their codperation. 

Our Future. The above sketch has outlined very briefly the most important of 
the Instituto’s activities up to the present. All this has been accomplished without 
endowment or other financial aid, and because all those connected with the organ- 
ization have given their services absolutely free of charge. The Institute of Inter- 
national Education has, ever since the organization of the Jmstitufo, aided us gener- 
ously. They have afforded us office space and have assisted with some of the clerical 
work. Now, however, the work has increased to such an extent that it is impossible 
to continue as we have up to the present. Greater opportunities than ever before are 
presenting themselves to us, but we have reached the limit of our service until a 
permanent fund is established to provide for suitable quarters conveniently located. 


Frank CALLCOTT, 
Vice Prestdent and General Editor. 


VARIA 


RENE Boy esve of the French Academy died after a short illness on Jan- 
uary 14, at the age of 58.—SEQUANA eelected the following books from October 
to January: Weyer, La Bourrasque; Escholier, Quand on conspire; Mistler, Chdteaux 
en Baviere; Mauclair, Le Génie d'Edgar Poe; Bordeaux, Barbey d’Aurevilly; Géne- 
voix, Rabiolot; Piéchaud, Vallée heureuse; Lecache, Jacob; Benjamin, Le prodtgieuse 
vie d'Honoré de Balzac; Béraud, Ce que j'at vu a Moscou; Gilbert, Le Joug; Jouve, 
Paulina, 1880; Barreyre, Le Navire aveugle; Riviére, A la Trace de Dieu; Strowski, 
La Sagesse francaise; Giraudoux, Bella; Jolinon, Le Meunser contre la ville; Donnay, 
La Vie de A. de Musset; Pourtalés, La Vie de Franz Lisst.—F. Strowsk1, who was 
visiting professor at Columbia University in 1923-24, is now a member of the 
Institut de France. 


i fe kt) 


As we are going to press, word has arrived from France of the death of Albert 
A. Méras, associate professor of French in Teachers College, who passed away on 
March 1; and of that of Anatole Le Braz, the Breton scholar and poet, on March 20. 
Professor Le Braz had lectured on numerous occasions in the United States, and 
was visiting professor of French civilization and literature at Columbia University 
in 1919-20. The loss of these two highly esteemed scholars will be keenly felt in 
America. 
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THE DE CONSTITUTIONE MUNDI OF JOHN 
MICHAEL ALBERT OF CARRARA 


SCIENTIFIC treatise of the second half of the fifteenth 
century which has hitherto passed well-nigh unnoticed is 
the De constitutione mundi of John Michael Albert of Carrara. 
The work is of interest not merely as one further specimen of 
fairly ample proportions—for it covers some 146 leaves in 
manuscript—of the scientific, or the would-be scientific, thought 
of that time, but on account of its particularly close relations to 
the earlier works of Ristoro d’Arezzo and Paul of Venice on the 
same subject. It further contains some valuable allusions to, 
and citations of, other authors of the preceding medieval cen- 
turies. Indeed, it is not of importance for new ideas or scientific 
progress, but rather for its backwardness and apparent failure 
to keep au courant with practical advance that was being made 
in scientific knowledge. On the other hand, it discusses such 
matters as demons, incantations, magic images, astrology, and 
alchemy with considerable fulness. Its attitude to religion and 
theology is also very suggestive as to the state of opinion in the 
closing fifteenth century. 

Apostolo Zeno in his Dissertasioni Vosstane,) nearly two 
centuries ago, mentioned a fifteenth century manuscript of our 
treatise in 129 leaves at Turin,? but did not refer to the manu- 

2 Apostolus Zeno, Additsones ad historicos Latinos Vossti, or, Dissertasions 
Vossiane, Venezia, 1752, 2 vols. His account of Giovanni Michele Alberto da 
Carrara occurs in Vol. II, pp. 27-31. 

*“‘Cod. cart. in fol. di pag. 129, in Bibl. Reg. Ducal. di Torino,’ is Zeno’s 


designation of the MS. This was presumably the same as Codex CDI. i. II. 14, 
chart. fifteenth century, 129 fols., listed in Pasini’s catalogue of 1749: J. Pasini, 
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script in which I have read the work at the Laurentian Library 
in Florence, Ashburnham 198." The work is dedicated in both 
manuscripts to Boniface, marquis of Montferrat,‘ and hence 
appears to have been completed between 1483, when Bonifazio 
Paleologo became marquis, and 1490, when John Michael 
Albert himself died. His De constitutsone munds was never 
printed; indeed, the only one of his varied works which seems 
to have been put in type was a treatise on improving the memory 
published at Bologna in 1491, the year after his death.® 

John Michael Albert himself tells us in still another of his 
works that he was born in 1438. He was one of four brothers 
who all achieved the baccalaureate in medicine. His father, 


Codd. MSS. Bibl. Regii Taurinensis Athenaes, Vol. 11. This MS. probably was 
destroyed in the fire of January 26, 1904. 

* Ashburnham 198 (formerly 130), fifteenth century, cod. cart. autografo, folio. 
*‘ Johannes Michael Albertus Carrariensis ad praestantissimum principem Bonifacium 
Marchionem Montis Ferrati, De constitutione mundi.” 

In reading the manuscript I did not notice any decisive evidence either for or 
against the assertion that it is the original copy in the author’s own handwriting. 
It is fairly legible. 

‘In Ashburnham 198, “‘Joannis Michaelis Alberti Carariensis excellentissimi 
philosophi ad praestantissimum principem Bonifacium Marchionem montis ferrati 
opus inclytum de constitutione mundi feliciter incipit.” 

In the Turin MS., as reported by Zeno, ‘‘ Michaelis Alberti de Carraria Guidonis 
filii ad Bonifacium Montisferrati illustrissimum principem de constitutione mundi.” 
Pasini’s description, presumably more accurate, has a ‘“‘Joannis” prefixed and the 
word ‘‘tractatus” before the title ‘‘de constitutione mundi.” In the opening sen- 
tence of the text itself, which in the Ashburnham MS. at Florence reads, “Inter 
gravissimos ac flagitiosissimoe errores quos mortale genus cotidiano lapsu frequenter 
admittit, Magnificentissime vir Bonifaci . . .," inthe case of the Turin MS. some 
scribe had deleted the name of Boniface and substituted ‘‘Bernarde Bem 
whom also he had prefixed some Latin verses which Pasini quotes in his Catalogue. 

Pasini seems to have known nothing of Zeno’s preparation of an account of 
John Albert Michael which was published three years after his own catalogue, since 
he says that he could find nothing in any writer about this Albert Michael of Carrara, 
son of Guido. He cannot be said to have done much towards spreading his fame 
himeelf, for although he gives us a short notice of the manuscript, one fails to find 
any mention of the man in his index either under Albert, Carrara, John, or Michael. 

Perhaps this is the reason why Zeno, although publishing his Dsssertasions 
Vossiane three years after the appearance of Pasini’s catalogue, gives us no shelf- 
mark for the MS. 

§ ‘Liber Johannis Michaelis Alberti Carrariensis de omnibus ingeniis nigel 
memoriae ... /.. . impressus per me Platonem de Benedictis civem Bonon. . 
1491.” 

Zeno, who reports this title, had not seen the work itself, but there is a copy in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence. 
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Guido of Carrara, who died in 1457, was a learned man who had 
written on celestial phenomena and whose views his son cites 
more than once in the De conststutione mundi. Zeno gives us 
the titles of a number of John Michael’s other works, and was 
himself the owner of a manuscript of one of them, namely, De 
choress musarum or De origine omnium scientiarum. It was 
completed between 1477 and 1487, since it is dedicated to 
Gabriel Rangonus, bishop of Agrien and cardinal. Gabriel was 
bishop of Agrien from 1475 to 1487, and became a cardinal in 
1477. The composition of this treatise was suggested to John 
Michael Albert by reading the work of Alfarabi on the origin of 
the sciences.’ He also wrote a work in Italian in imitation of 
the Divine Comedy of Dante,‘ and various orations and histories, 
such as De bello Veneto and Histortarum Italicarum libri XL. 
Zeno notes that John listed some of his own works in the forty- 
ninth chapter of his De choress musarum. In the De constitu- 
tsone mundt, too, he occasionally cites other writings of his, such 
as his Commentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates * and 


Se In the title of one of his son’s works quoted below in note 8 Guido is described 
as ‘‘a great philosopher.” In the De constitutione munds John Michael Albert ven- 
tures the assertion that his father was ‘‘the most eminent man of our times in every 
variety of letters”; and cites his opinions on such matters as sun spots, the creation 
of mountains, and the division of the earth’s surface into climes. 

Ashburnham 198, fol. 14v (II, 7), ‘“‘Quadam tempestate vise sunt due gutte 
sanguinis in sole et vulgus terrefactum est. . . . Guido autem charrarienses genitor 
meus quem unum nostre etatis in omni genere litterarum prestantissimum audeo 
dicere planetos consideravit et adequavit et invenit venerem et mercurium esee 
causam.” Fol. 113r (XI, 8), “Et ipse Guido multos montes in principio orbis creatos 
a deo credit non omnes postea natos.” Fol. 116r (XII, 4), ‘Guido pater meus 
aliter et clarius de climatibus in metauris suis disseruit.” Guido was also cited in 
caps. s-6 of Tract. XI, at fols. 111r-112v; in Tract. VIII, cap. 7, fol. 71v; etc. 

¢‘| >, et beatorum Sergii et Bachi presbiterum card.” 

7 The treatise opens: ‘“Alpharabii librum cum illum legissem, Rev’issime G. 
Rangone, in quo de scientiarum origine mira ingenii celebratione disputavit.’’ The 
work closes with the words: ‘*. . . ad sibillinos annos summa cum gloria et sanitate 
perducat. Amen.” It divides into six tractates. In treating of each science John 
Michael Albert not only mentions the chief ancient authorities in it, but also more 
recent ones and those of his own time. Zeno, op. cit., II, 30, says of the work, 
“*L’argomento é curioeo ma meriterebbe di esser posto in miglior lume.” 

*‘*Comincia la Comoedia di Giohanne Michele Alberto figlio del grande phy- 
losopho D. Guido da Carrara, ne la quale se canta Madonna Uraola in tri libri (anzi 
quattro) chiamati Cupido, Venus, et Dyana (e Coelum). Capitolo primo ne lo 
quale Cupido apparve a Pamphilo cum gran Triumpho de Poete e di Signori tra chi 
era Marrone:” Zeno, op. cs¢., II, 27. 

® Ashburnham 198, fol. 71v. 
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single book De fato..° In 1488, two years before his death, 
John Michael Albert was given the title of Count Palatine by 
the emperor, Frederick III. 

At first glance the work of John Michael Albert on the con- 
stitution of the universe seems to contain a number of striking 
ideas, but then practically all of these are found to go back to 
the earlier works of the same title by Paul of Venice," who died 
in 1429, and Ristoro d’Arezzo," who wrote in 1282. Duhem 
has already charged Paul of Venice with plagiarism on a large 
scale from Ristoro,4 but Duhem was unacquainted with our 
treatise by John Michael Albert. A favorite theory of Ristoro, 
which he often repeats, is that everything in nature has its 


1¢ Ashburnham 198, fol. 67r, ‘‘Nam extat Senece liber de providentia dei et nos 
de fato librum unum alio quoque tempore scripsimus."’ 

1 I have examined the work of Paul of Venice in the edition of 1498, where it 
occupies fols. 103r-117v, following his Commentary on Aristotle’s De generatione e 
corruptione. ‘‘Divi Pauli Veneti Theologi clarissimi philosophi summi ac astronomi 
maximi libellus quem inscripsit de compositione mundi Aureus incipit:... /.. 
Pauli Veneti Theologi clarissimi ac philosophi summi liber aureus quem de connpoel: 
tione mundi edidit feliciter explicit. Correctus a proprio originali per venerabilem 
virum fratrem Jacobum Baptistam Aloyxium de Ravenna lectorem in conventu 
Venetiarum sancti Stephani. Impressus Venetiis mandato et expensis nobilis Viri 
domini Octaviani Scoti Civis Modoetiensis duodecimo kalendas Juniae 1498. Per 
Bonetum Locatellum Bergomensin. Finis.” 

For the life and bibliography of Paul see Felice Momigliano, Paolo Veneto e le 
corrents del pensiero religioso e filosofico nel suo tempo, Udine, 1907. 

Moet of Paul’s works were printed, and he seems to have enjoyed in the fifteenth 
century a reputation as both a philosopher and an astronomer which was far above 
his true worth. The study of his Logica, printed at Venice in 1474, was made com- 
pulaory at Padua in 1496 (see Vansteenberghe, Le Cardinal Nicolas de Cues (1401- 
1464), Paris, 1920, p. 12), and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries found a 
last refuge in the schools of the Jesuits (Momigliano, 1907, p. 125). 

The treatise of Ristoro d’Arezzo was published in the nineteenth century by 
Narducci: La composisione del mondo ds Ristoro d’Arezso testo italiano del 1282 
Pubblicato da Enrico Narduccst, Roma, 1859; 2d ed., Milan, 1864, with a different 
pagination. I shall therefore cite it by book and chapter. Although Narducci knew 
of five MSS. of the work, of which at least two were older than the fifteenth century 
MS. on which he based his version, he reproduced its text without giving variant 
readings from the other MSS. Yet he criticized Gori and Nannucci, who had printed 
the text of a single chapter on Arezzo vases, for erroneous readings by giving ia 
parallel columns the wording of one of these MSS. for that particular passage. 

¥ Ristoro d’Arezzo and Paul of Venice are treated by Duhem (Pierre) in Etudes 
sur Lhonard de Vinci; ceux qu'sl a lus et ceux qus l’ont lu, I (1909), 319-25; and in 
Le systéme du monde; histoire des doctrines cosmologiques de Platon 2 Copernic, IV 
(1916), 199-210. 
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opposite or contrary, that our knowledge of things is enhanced 
by this contrast, and that their operation is somehow increased 
in potency by this relationship existing between them. Ristoro 
employs this axiom to arrive at the most varied conclusions, as 
Duhem has noted. For instance, to give a further example not 
mentioned by Duhem, he uses it to prove the existence of 
demons. For if we have animals that are visible, with gross 
bodies, that cannot pass through mountains or alter their 
shapes, by this law of contraries we should also have invisible 
animals with exceedingly refined bodies that can tunnel through 
mountains and change their forms at will.“ This same law of 
opposites is frequently invoked by both Paul of Venice and our 
John Michael Albert, but the latter alone has a distinct chapter 
devoted to the topic, ‘‘That Nature delights in the production 
of pairs.’’ 

Duhem has devoted several pages” to an exposition of 
Ristoro’s account of the generation or formation of mountains, 
which he thinks was for the most part put together from Avi- 
cenna, Albertus Magnus, and Vincent of Beauvais. Paul of 
Venice simply reproduced it, except that he omitted the im- 
portant mention of fossils of sea life found high up on mountains, 
and the inference therefrom that the deluge was one of the causes 
of mountain formation. John Michael Albert does not make 
this omission."* Moreover, he cites Albert, who seems to have 
been Ristoro’s source for the fossils on mountains, and instead 
' of ascribing the formation of mountains to the particular deluge 
of the Bible, as Ristoro did, he speaks of great floods in a general 
way. Since Duhem does not mention it, we may note another 
point, that Ristoro among his further causes of mountain forma- 
tion suggested the petrifying action of water, narrating the 
following personal experience. Bathing in a hot spring on a 
mountain top, he found that stone from the water adhered to 
his hair as tallow does to the wick of a candle.!7_ John Michael 

4 La composisione del mondo di Réstoro d' Aresso, VIII, 3. 

Me VII, 4 (fol. 57v), ‘Quod natura delectata est in productioge rerum parium.” 

1 Already cited in note 13. 

* XI, 8, ‘de causa generationis montium”; Ashburnham 198, fol. 113r. 

17VI,8. ‘E nella sommitade d’uno di quelli monti era uno bagno d’acqua calda: 
nella quale noi ne bagnammo, e nostri capelli, i quali stavano nell’acqua, vi si poneva 
pietra d’attorno, come la cera allo stoppino per fare candela.” 
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Albert repeats this, and while he has cited Albert for the fossils 
found on mountains, he cites Aretinus (i.e., Ristoro d’Arezzo) 
for this personal experience.’* Paul of Venice, on the other 
hand, did not include such petrifaction or calcareous deposit at 
all among his four causes of the formation of mountains." 
Closely connected with these three authors’ accounts of the 
causes and process of mountain formation are two other matters 
which they treat in almost identical fashion. The first is the 
belief that rivers cannot be explained as the result of mere rain- 
fall and precipitation, but that they are fed from the sea and that 
the water found on the mountain tops has come up through the 
pores of the earth and subterranean channels and reservoirs 
from the sea.” This view, indeed, did not originate with 
Ristoro but is found in earlier medieval authors. Aristotle 
probably lent encouragement to it by such statements as the 
following from the Meteorologica (I, 14), ‘‘We have seen (in 
De caelo et mundo) that some say that the size of the subterranean 
cavities is what makes some rivers perennial and others not, 
whereas we maintain that the size of the mountains is the cause, 
and their density and coldness; for great, dense, and cold moun- 
tains catch and keep and create most water.’’*% Ristoro ac- 
cepted the ancient theory sanctioned by Aristotle, that earth 
was the heaviest of the four elements, and that therefore the 
sphere of water was above the sphere of earth which it circum- 
scribed just as it in turn was surrounded by the concentric 
spheres of air, fire, the moon, the other six planets, and the eighth 
sphere of the fixed stars. But in order that the heavenly bodies 
might exercise their generative force upon the earth, a portion 
of its surface was uncovered by the waters. In Ristoro’s 
opinion this dry land was about one quarter of the total surface 
of our globe. It formed the habitable world and was entirely 
comprised within the northern hemisphere. The waters dis- 
placed from this portion of the earth’s surface were thought of 
18 Ashburnham 198, fol. 113v, ‘‘Tertia causa potest esse aqua cuius natura sit 


ut saxificetur et sic inducatur lapidi crusta supra crustam et crescat in montem. 
Refert Aretinus se fuisse in balneo in sumitate montis et illam aquam adhesisse.” 

19 Cap. 18 (1498), fol. r1av. 

#0 Ristoro, VI, 5 and 7; Paul of Venice, caps. 18-19; John Michael Albert, XI, 
§ and 7. 

3¢e Translation of E. W. Webster, 1923; see pp. 279b12, 352b16, 353b10, 356b10. 
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by Ristoro as piled up elsewhere, where they were held in place 
and check by the virtue of the stars, but rose higher towards the 
sky than the tops of the highest mountains in the dry portion of 
the globe. If once the stars relaxed their hold on these huge 
piles of water, a universal deluge of the habitable world would 
naturally result. It was the downward pressure of this great 
mass of accumulated water which, according to Ristoro, forced 
water up through the spongy and perforated substance of the 
mountains to issue forth from their very tops. 

The other matter in this connection which our three authors 
treat similarly is the origin of the Mediterranean Sea.” Ristoro 
makes the point that if the dry portion of the earth’s surface is 
to be habitable, it should be watered in the middle by a great 
arm of the ocean, into which should flow all the streams that 
run towards the middle of the earth, of which the Nile is the 
greatest. The virtue of the sky, working for generation on 
earth, drives the Mediterranean like a big irrigation ditch into 
the heart of the habitable earth. Paul of Venice and John 
Michael Albert repeat these same ideas, although—writing after 
Marco Polo, John of Monte Corvino, Jordanus Catalanus, John 
of Florence, and Jacobus Angelus’ translation of the Geography 
of Ptolemy as they do—we might expect them in the fifteenth 
century to have outgrown Ristoro’s restricted conception of the 
habitable world as centering about the Mediterranean and of 
that sea as the reservoir from which most inland waters are 
drawn and to which they return. 

Indeed, John Michael Albert, although completing his 
work in the last quarter of the fifteenth century, has not a word 
to say of the Portuguese navigation which had been making 
progress down the coast of Africa for some time past. Although 
the equator, to say nothing of the Tropic of Cancer, had been 
crossed in 1472-1473, he still holds, writing between 1483 and 
1490, that there is a torrid zone which is arid, sterile, and un- 
inhabited. Ristoro,” two centuries before, had adopted a 

41 Ristoro, VI, 6; Paul of Venice, caps. 18-19; John Michael Albert, XI, 6. 

(Tract. III, cap. 4,) Ashburnham 1098, fol. 24r, ‘‘Comburit igitur terra illa et 
fit sterilis sine fructu et incolis caret. Et hic locus proprie torrida zona.” 


Paul of Venice, cap. 6, also speaks of a ‘‘zona adusta” which is uninhabitable. 
% Ristoro, I, 23, ‘‘ Delle cose c’addivengono per lo movimento del sole; . . . e 
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view which was common then, to the effect that it is hotter at 
the tropics than at the equator, where the equal duration of day 
and night, and the fact that the sun is directly overhead only 
twice a year, were supposed to produce a temperate clime. In 
fact, Ristoro calls the equatorial region the noblest and most 
temperate, where the earth yields fruit twice a year.“ But 
under the tropics or extremities of the circle of the zodiac, in 
the signs where the sun tarries longest, was a sona perusta or 
torrid zone, the most intemperate of regions, uninhabitable and 
yielding no crops. Albertus Magnus in his De natura locorum 
had discussed the matter with much more discretion. John 
Michael Albert cites the treatise of Albert but on the whole he 
follows Ristoro. He also repeats Ristoro’s astrological argu- 
ment against the existence of the Antipodes or land in the south- 
ern hemisphere, that there are more stars in the north, and that 
the heads of the animals in the zodiac are turned northward 
while their feet point to the south.* He further adds, in almost 
the same words as Ristoro, that if there were land far to the 
gouth beyond the sea, men would have navigated the sea and 
crossed to the southland, and we should know the customs of 
those localities. But this has not happened; therefore the 
southern hemisphere is entirely covered by water.* Such 
della zona perusta”’; VIII, 12, ‘‘Da riprovare l’opinione di coloro che vollero dire 
che la terra fusse discoperta dell’acqua, e abitata nella parte del mezzodi, secondo 
ch’ella é nella parte di settentrione.”’ 

*% Ristoro, VIII, 12, ‘“‘. . . e noi troviamo, secondo che pongono li savi e spezial- 
mente |’Alfragano nell’ottava capitolo, che’l mare comprende lo primo clima, lo quale 
confina collo 'ncominciamento della parte del mezzodi da oriente a occidente; e 
quello luogo, secondo ragione, ¢ lo pid nobile e lo pid temperato che sia in tutta la 
parte del mezzodi; impercio ch’egli é d’ogni tempo quasi iguale il di colla notte, e 
sarebbevi due volte I’anno lo frutto della terra." 

% Compare Ristoro, VIII, 12 (pp. 273-274 in ed. of 1864), with Ashburnham 198, 
fol. 7ar (VIII, 8). 

*¢ Ristoro’s words are: ‘‘E potrebbesi dire, che quello mare fusse uno braccio di 
mare, Io quale fusse mestieri in quello luogo, e da indi in 14 fusse abitato; e se li 
fusee uno braccio di mare, quello mare sarebbe navicato; si che la gente della parte 
di settentrione saprebbe la condizione di quella del mezzodi, e econtra: la qual cosa 
non si truova; e questo a segno, che quella parte sia disabitata e coperta dall’acqua.” 

John Michael Albert says: ‘‘Et si aliquis diceret illud mare esse mediterraneum 
et ultra illud esee habitationes, tunc profecto navigassent homines et transfretassent 
in meridiem et scirent mores illorum locorum, quod non adhuc contigit, igitur illa 
pars aquis submersa est ... .” 
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medieval views, it may be added, were not in accord with 
Aristotle, in whose Meteorologica (II, §) it is stated that there 
are habitable sections of the earth in both the southern and 
northern hemispheres, whereas between the tropics life is every- 
where impossible. 

By the time of Cardinal Contarini (1483-1542) these views 
as to the extent of the habitable world had at last been altered as 
a result of the maritime discoveries. In his frve books on the 
elements, which were published posthumously in 1548,” he 
notes that Aristotle and the older authors all thought that the 
polar and torrid zones were uninhabitable because too near or 
too far from the sun, whose rays fell either too obliquely or too 
perpendicularly to support life. Avicenna, however, held that 
the heat was due to long presence of the sun rather than to its 
rays falling directly, and that consequently only the tropics 
were uninhabitable, while the equinoctial circle was very fit 
for human habitation.** Averroés in turn attacked this view 
in his Paraphrase on Aristotle's Meteorology, holding that the 
heat was intolerable at the equator. Having thus rehearsed 
the old views, Contarini continues: ‘This question, which for 
many years was disputed between the greatest philosophers, 
experience has solved in our times. For from this new naviga- 
tion of the Spaniards and especially of the Portuguese it has 
been discovered that there is habitation under the equinoctial 
circle and between the tropics, and that innumerable peoples 
dwell in those regions who are dark-brown, not entirely black 
as the Ethiopians are. . . . Under the tropics indeed there are 
hotter regions than under the equinox, yet they are not unin- 
habitable except the African deserts filled with sand. And even 
there, that they may not be wholly vacant, dwell the Ethiopians 
and Troglodytes.” *® According to Contarini, the voyages of 

As against these denials of life in the southern hemisphere, I should perhaps 
remind the reader that Peter of Abano, writing in 1303, had learned from Marco 
Polo that the Antipodes were inhabited. 

27 Gasparis Contareni Cardinalis ampliss. philosophi sua actate praestantissimi de 
elementis et corum mixtionibus libri quinque, Paris, 1548. The work is dedicated by 
‘‘Ioannes Gaignaeus ecclesiae atque academiae Parisiens. Cancellarius et doctor 
theologus” to Cardinal Marcellus Cervinus, and was printed by Nicolaus Dives. 

38 Ibid., fol. 40r—-v. 

29 Ibid., fol. 41r—v. 
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the Spaniards had led to the further discovery that the ocean 
was surrounded on all sides by land, and that consequently the 
surface of the land was not less than the sea but perhaps of 
greater extent.*° This opinion, however, simply confirmed 
Contarini in the other old view that a vast amount of water was 
stored in subterranean caverns. He affirms that the earth is 
full of water like a sponge and that floods are sometimes produced 
by the emission of water from these caves of earth." <A recent 
great flood which he witnessed in Spain near Valencia could be 
accounted for on no other theory, since no one knew whence so 
much water came so suddenly.* 

Returning to the period before the voyages of discovery, we 
might go on to indicate other parallel passages in Ristoro, Paul, 
and John Michael Albert, such as the explanation why the week 
has seven days and the day has twenty-four hours,™ the concep- 
tion of nature rising in an ascending scale from inanimate objécts 
up through plants and various gradations of animal life to man,“ 
and the assertion on the other hand of the permanence of spe- 
cies.™ In this last connection it is further asserted that animals 
do not increase or decrease in size or duration of life with the 
passing ages. If they increased, there would no longer be enough 
fodder for them, unless the herbs increased in size too. Or if 
the wolf decreased in size, while the sheep remained of the same 
stature, what would the poor wolf do for food? Moreover, if 
the number of species of animals on earth increased, this would 
necessitate an increase in the number of animal signs and con- 
stellations in the sky which govern these terrestrial animals. 

But we have perhaps sufficiently indicated the indebtedness 
of John Michael Albert in the last quarter, as well as of Paul of 
Venice in the first quarter, of the fifteenth century to a vernacu- 
lar writer of the thirteenth century. This fact leaves a strong 

© Thid., fol. 38r. 

" Jdid., fols. 31r—v and 38r. 

 Titd., fol. 40. 

3 Ristoro, VIII, 6; Paul of Venice, cap. 27; Ashburnham 198, fol. 48v (VI, 8). 

* Ristoro, I, 20; Paul of Venice, cap. 19 (fol. 113v); Ashburnham 198, fol. 66r—v 

III, 2). 
bad an VIII, 20; Ashburnham 198, fol. ov (VIII, 7), ‘‘Quod species create 
nec plures neque pauciores esse debuerunt et quod individua debuerunt neque maiora 
nec minora. 
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impression that in Italy scientific thought had stagnated in the 
interim, and that the Quattrocento was scarcely a time of 
scientific originality or progress. As Duhem has well remarked, 
‘In the fifteenth century and in the sixteenth century more than 
one pretended savant was an author of this sort.” Our two 
fifteenth century men have not merely borrowed most of their 
ideas, they have taken these from one and the same book. On 
the other hand, it is much more difficult to trace the ideas ex- 
pressed by Ristoro d’Arezzo to their source or sources.” It is 
possible, however, to contend that Paul and John Michael 
Albert represent a decadent scholasticism rather than the new 
tendencies of the Italian Renaissance, although that course will 
still leave the smirch of their decadence upon the fifteenth 
century. Paul was among other things an Augustinian friar 
and a theologian. John Michael Albert in the work before us 
aims to speak truly rather than elegantly and gives little sign of 
humanistic influence.*® Let us now turn to those respects in 
which he seems to differ from his two predecessors and to offer 
some individual interest. 

In general plan, arrangement, and division into books, 
tractates, or chapters, there is much divergence between the 
three works of Ristoro, Paul of Venice, and John Michael 
Albert, especially considering that they have identical titles 
and perforce deal with much the same matters; namely, the 
general constitution of heavens and earth and elements, with 
some attention to the generation of particular things. Ristoro 
has an uncertain and complicated arrangement of some two, 
seven, eight, or nine books,®* which not only divide into chapters 
but in at least one case into four distinctions, each with several 

*%P. Duhem, Le systéme du monde, 1V, 210, “Au XVe siécle et au XVIe siécle 
plus d’un prétendu savant fut auteur de cette facon-la.” 

37 Those passages where Ristoro cites his authorities by name—they are not many— 
have been discussed by H. D. Austin, Accredited Citations in Ristoro d'Aresso's 
Composisione del Mondo, 1911. 

* Ashburnham 198, fol. 2v. 

%* The Incipit states that the work is divided into two books, but in the printed 
editions the divisions of the second book have been treated as distinct books. What 
is printed as Book VIII is headed in the text, ‘‘ Distinzione ovvero particola ottava 
del libro secondo” (Eighth Distinction or Particular of the Second Book). There 


are two ‘‘Libro VII" in the printed edition, of which the second is further headed, 
“Seventh Distinction or Particular of the Second Book.’’ 
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chapters.“° Paul’s work divides simply into twenty-nine chap- 
ters. That of John Michael Albert consists of fourteen tractates, 
each containing from two to ten chapters. It is true that a 
number of his chapter headings are similar in theme or wording 
to those of Ristoro. The closest resemblance of this sort is in 
his eleventh tractate, ‘‘On the Elevation of the Habitable 
Quarter of the Earth,’’ whose eight chapter headings are practi- 
cally identical with the first eight of the thirteen in Ristoro’s sixth 
book. Often, however, similar chapters are not in the same 
position in the two works, and there are sections of either which 
are hardly paralleled in the other. 

. Even in those chapters or passages where John Michael 
Albert’s treatment appears to have been suggested by the ideas 
contained in the work of Ristoro d’Arezzo, his discussion is 
apt to be fuller, and in general he has added to the sources and 
authorities which were available for Ristoro a considerable 
amount of citation of writers in the two intervening centuries. 
These citations include some little known personages such as 
his father, Guido of Carrara, whom he praises so highly, his 
_ two teachers, Cajetan and Apollinaris, and Candianus Bollano, 

a patrician of Venice who wrote a work on the soul, De anima." 
John also cites well known names of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries such as Petrus Crescentius,“ Peter of Abano,“ Cecco 
d’Ascoli,“ Marsilius d’Inghen who died in 1396, Thaddeus of 
Florence who died in 1303, Duns Scotus who passed away five 
years later,“ and Jean de Jandun. Antonio Averlino Filarete 
(1410-1470), who is commonly thought of as an architect and 
sculptor, is listed by John Michael Albert among writers on 

“0 This is the first of the two seventh books of the printed edition. 

“ Ashburnham 198, fol. 97v (IX, 8), ‘‘Ex modernis et temporaneis nostris 
Candianus Bollano patricius venetus in scriptu suo de anima . . . in duorum meorum 
libris preceptorum Gaietani et Apolinaris facile reperientur.”’ 

# Ashburnham 198, fol. 78r. Pietro dei Crescenzi (c. 1233-1320) is shown to 
have had a great influence upon modern agriculture by Luigi Savastano, ‘‘Contributo 
allo studio critico degli scrittori agrari italici. Pietro dei Crescenzi,’”’ in Annals della 
R. Stasione Sperimentale di Agrumicoltura, V (1922), 132 pp. 

® Peter of Abano is cited a number of times, and from his Lucsdator as well as 
the Conciliator: see Ashburnham 198, fols. 2r, §7v, 71v, 74V, I21v. 

“ Tbid., fol. 33v. 

® Thaddeus and d’Inghen are cited at fol. 74r; Scotus at fol. 74v and fols. 67r 
and 6o9r. 
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plants as having treated that subject ‘‘elegantly in the ver- 
nacular tongue.”’“ Jean de Jandun, according to our author, 
became so addicted to the Averroistic doctrine of the unity of the 
intellect that he manifestly strayed from the Christian Faith, 
and, if he had not feared the argument of fire (s.e. burning at the 
stake through the Inquisition), would have unblushingly pro- 
fessed Averroism.“7 John Michael Albert also cites many names 
of the period before Ristoro and seems especially acquainted 
with the works of Albertus Magnus. He further alludes to a 
number of Arabic authors and to such writers on occult subjects 
as Hermes Trismegistus, Picatrix, Albumasar 42% Sadan, Beli- 
nus,** and Alkindi on the theory of the magic arts. Some of 
his citations are very likely indirect, and it is more than doubtful 
if he had read a long list of Greek authors whom he mentions 
in one passage,®*° and most of whom are not extant. In citing 
adversely the opinions of Democritus and Gilgil the Spaniard as 
to the matter of which the metals are composed, he copies 
Albertus Magnus almost verbatim."! From a criticism which he 
makes of a passage in the Conciliator of Peter of Abano one 
might infer that he had read that author none too carefully. 


* Tbid., fol. 78r, ‘‘Sed et Antonius Averlinus Philaretus lingua vernacula scripsit 
eleganter.”” The work of Filarete on architecture was first printed only in 1890 (ed. 
W. von Oettingen). I have not been able to procure the book of M. Lazzaroni and 
A. Munoz, Filarete, scultore e architetto del sec. X V, 1908, to see if it makes any mention 
of a work on plants by him. 

4? Thid., fol. 97v, ‘‘Quas stultitias ita secutus est Joannes Jandomus ut manifeste 
exorbitaverit a fide Christiani, et nisi timuisset argumentum ignis sine erubescentia 
stultitiam Averrois profitebatur ... .”’ 

 Tbid., fols. 21v, 23r, 28v, 32r, §58v, 76v, 124F, 

4 Ibid., fols. 8r and gv. For the contents of this work and for the previous 
authors and works in the fields of occult science and astrology, see my History of 
Magic and Experimental Science, 1923. 

50 Josd., fol. 78r. 

8! Jisd., fol. 124r; compare Albert, Msneralisn, III, i, 4. 

He thinks that Abano erred in the Eighth (numbered Ninth in the printed 
editions) Differentia of the Conciliator in holding that men live shorter lives today 
than they used and are of weaker constitutions. His argument against Abano is that 
the heavens are not debilitated. But Abano did not hold that the heavens were 
debilitated, but that, when the signs of the zodiac return to their original positions 
directly under the signs of the immobile or imaginary and ideal zodiac, then virtue 
passes from the First Cause through the heavens or mediate causes in a more perfect 
manner, and men live longer and are stronger. This theory of the revolution of the 
eighth sphere Abano set forth in three different treatises: the Concikiator, the 
Lucidator, and the Tractatus motus oclave spere. 
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However, he cites many more authorities by name than did 
Ristoro d’Arezzo, for example. 

Despite this show of broad erudition, John Michael Albert 
appears rather ignorant of the literature in certain fields. Thus 
in the dedicatory preface he asserts that few Latins have 
written on mathematics, and although he then proceeds to men- 
tion Michael Scot, Guido Bonatti, ‘‘and certain later writers, 
before whom, however, there were many celebrated ones, such 
as the blessed Thomas on supercelestial impressions and before 
him Albertus Magnus,’’ and although a little later he further 
cites the Luctdator of Peter of Abano, still he has given a con- 
flicting and rather scanty estimate, mentioning only astrological 
works and writers, and naming no one later than the early 
fourteenth century. He accepts as genuine the works of alchemy 
ascribed to Raymond Lull, Arnald of Villanova, Aquinas, 
Albertus Magnus, Brother Elias, and the ancient church fathers 
and philosophers. He already refers to the alchemistic Liber 
Turbe, or Turba philosophorum, as it is more commonly called. 

Our author not only appears to be ignorant of the French 
mathematicians of the fourteenth century, such as John of Meurs 
and Firminus of Bellavalle, but also of the division of the 
hour into sixty minutes, and each minute into sixty seconds, 
which was employed by them as customary in 1345.“ Instead 
he repeats the earlier medieval division of the hour into four 
puncta, ten minutes, forty moments (momenta), or 22,560 atoms. 
He adds that punctum gets its name from punching (a pungendo), 
because artificers puncture the faces of clocks or sun-dials as 
many times as they signify puncta.™ 

It may be granted that the work of John Michael Albert 
is itself of little or no importance in the history of experimental 

® Ashburnham 198, fol. 124r. 

“ This is shown by their treatise, or report to Pope Clement VI, of that year on 
the subject of the reform of the calendar. In giving the estimates of Ptolemy, 
Abrachis (Hipparchus), Albategni, and the Alphonsine Tables for the duration of the 
true solar year, they express the excess of time over 365 days in hours, minutes, and 
seconds, stating that ‘‘in this table the decimal fractions given by these authors have 
been converted into the customary fractions of the hour.” See Duhem, Le systéme 
du monde, IV (1916), 52-54. 

% Ashburnham 198, fol. rogv (X, 7), ‘‘Punctum autem nomen accipit a pun- 
gendo quia artifices pungent horologia totiens ut puncta significant.” 
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science. He is usually very theoretical in his treatment of 
scientific questions, and is apt further to be theological or 
astrological by turns. Except for some dabbling in alchemy he 
appears to have made no scientific observations himself, nor 
does he match his citations of earlier medieval writers on science 
by allusion to the practical scientific inventions and instruments 
of that period. His réle is that of a compiler, using, as he him- 
self says in his preface, Greek and Latin authorities for matters 
of physics and theology, Arabic writers for the fields of medicine 
and astronomy. Occasionally, however, he notes recent natural 
phenomena, such as earthquakes at Capua and Naples in 1456 
and at Brescia in 1470." 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the work before 
us is the deft and clever combination of two attitudes that 
would commonly be regarded as conflicting, if not diametrically 
opposing; namely, on the one hand an edifying, orthodox, and 
conservative religious position, and on the other a bold ac- 
ceptance of astrology, alchemy, and other occult arts. These 
two extremes our author makes no great effort to reconcile. He 
rides his two horses, not with a foot planted on either simul- 
taneously, but by nimbly hopping back and forth from one to 
the other. This is alike bewildering to the reader, who suddenly 
finds his author indulging in an occult art that he had roundly 
condemned a few pages before, amusing, and exciting, since 
John Michael Albert occasionally reminds us of the peril of his 
own position by allusion to the fate of past astrologers and 
heretics. 

John opens his work upon the religious note, asserting that 
among the most serious and shameful sins which mankind daily 
commits is that of damnable ingratitude towards God.*’_ Pres- 
ently we find him saying with Hugh of St. Victor that God may 
be known in two ways, through His universe or through Christ. 
The philosopher learns of God through the universe; the 
Christian, through Christ. In the present work on the con- 
stitution of the universe John will take the path of philosophy. 
In a later passage he affirms that his work is not controversial, 

* Tbid., fol. 66r. 


87 Josd., fol. tr, ‘Inter > aera ac aa ara errores quos mortale genus 
cotidiano lapeu frequenter admittit . 
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‘but to show to the best of our ability the majesty of God.”’ §* 
In other chapters contemplation of the variety of vegetation 
or the wonderful structure of the human body fills him with 
admiration of the deity.®* 

From the chapter entitled ‘‘ In what respect are the elements 
affected by the heavens?’’** one might conclude that John 
meant to minimize even the natural influence of the planets 
and signs upon the four inferior elements. The chapter is 
made up almost entirely of repetition of the arguments of 
Gregory the Great in the homily on the three Magi, of Cicero 
in De dsvinattone, of Augustine and others against astrology. 
The case of Jacob and Esau is brought up more than once, and 
very little space is given to the arguments for astrology compared 
to the long rehearsal of those against it. Yet elsewhere through- 
out the work astrological influence is repeatedly adduced—as 
it had been by Ristoro and Paul of Venice—to explain the con- 
stitution and workings of the universe. This we shall illustrate 
in more detail in a moment. First let us note the equally 
inconsistent attitude of John Michael Albert towards Hermes 
Trismegistus. In one passage he informs us that, according to 
Augustine, Hermes was not a prophet from God but was en- 
lightened by demons.®! Yet he continues to cite him as an 
authority in other passages. 

Of the prominence and variety of astrological doctrine in 
John Michael Albert’s work it is possible to give many illustra- 
tions. Like Ristoro and Paul of Venice he gives the influence 
of the sky as one of the causes of the formation of mountains, 
and we have already noted their common astrological argument 
against the existence of the Antipodes. We further find John 
quoting with apparent approval such astrological dicta as the 
statement of Albumasar 32 Sadan that the sun and moon are, 

58 Ibid., fol. 97v, ‘‘ Nam hic liber non est litigatorius sed ad ostendendam quantum 
possumus dei maiestatem.”’ 

5° Tbid., Tract. [X, caps. 2 and 7. 

© Ibid, fols. 66v-68r (VIII, 3), ‘quid patiantur elementa a celo?”’ 

® Ibid., fol. 23r, ‘‘Hunc tamen hominem Aug., de ct. dei, cap. 23 quod fuerit 
propheta non a deo eed a demonibus illuminatus et cap. 24 multa de hoc libello Ad 
Asclepium carpit.’’ 

® Jbid., fol. 113r (XI, 8). 
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after God, the life of the living,“ or that of Hermes Trismegistus 
ad Asclepium that the earth is the recipient of all the impressions 
of the sky, and that whatever descends from above has generative 
power.“ He associates the seven metals with the planets, as 
was common in alchemy, and gems with the fixed stars.“ 
Astrologers are quoted as saying that marvelous swords can be 
made from meteoric iron.“ In treating of the seven planets in 
turn, their astrological influences are given as they had been by 
Ristoro, with additional matter from Belinus, Picatrix, Hermes 
or Mercurius Trismegistus, and (Pseudo-) Ptolemy as to the 
figures and forms of the planets for purposes of carving astro- 
logical images.*7_ Ina later passage we are told that the influence 
of the planet Mars is diversified, and that sometimes philosophers 
are multiplied under it, sometimes emperors.** Plutarch’s three 
one-eyed generals—Philip of Macedon, Pyrrhus of Epirus, and 
Hannibal—may have been born under the same constellation. 
In yet another place it is stated that persons born under friendly 
planets are apt to be in accord.*®* 

Our author affirms that floods are due to conjunctions of 
the planets and vary in extent as the conjunctions are great, 
medium, or little. He doubts the possibility of a universal 
deluge, since the law of pairs or contraries would require that if 
the stars were favorable to a deluge in one region, they should 
somewhere else be favorable to a drought. So far on this point 
John has followed the line of thought of one of Ristoro’s chap- 
ters,’° but he continues the discussion further, noting that Noah’s 
flood was regarded as universal by ‘‘our ancestors,”’ and that 
the poets similarly represent the deluge under Deucalion and 
Pyrrha. Albert and many others regard the flood as a divine 
punishment for sin, ‘‘but this reason is a theological one and 
does not inform us as to the immediate efficient causes."" Peter 

* Jbid., fol. atv, “‘Albumasar in sadan dicit quod sol et luna post deum sunt 
vita viventium.” 

_ “ Tbid., fol. 76v (IX, 1). 

® Thid., fol. rasv (XIII, 3). 

® Josd., fol. 6sv (VITI, 2). 

* Tbid., fole. 17~34 (Tract. III). 

* Jbid., fol. 100r (IX, 9). 

 Tosd., fol. 91v (IX, 6). 

1° Ristoro d’Arezzo, Della composisione del mondo, VI, 12. 
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of Abano was accused of heresy for holding that the deluge was 
due to a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn 1820 years after the 
creation, and that Noah foresaw the flood by the science of the 
stars. But Abano contended before a council of ecclesiastics 
that not the deluge merely but also the division of tongues was 
signified by the sky. Certain Arabs ascribed the flood not to 
any constellation but to the force of imagination exercised by 
the Intelligence that moves the sphere of the moon. William of 
Auvergne, the thirteenth century bishop of Paris, in his De 
snsverso interpreted the biblical passage concerning the cataracts 
of the sky being opened as having reference to the influence of 
such constellations as the Pleiades and Orion which produce 
rain and humidity and multiply waters. John Michael Albert 
concludes the discussion of this point by detailing four different 
astrological causes of deluges, and asserting that just the opposite 
conditions will produce a widespread conflagration. But these 
four astrological causes he copies word for word from the De 
causts et proprietatibus elementorum of Albertus Magnus.” 

In a previous chapter,”? separated by some fifty leaves of 
text from the foregoing discussion in his own work, John appeare 
to have reproduced, from a chapter which follows it closely in 
this same work of Albert, the opposing arguments of Avicenna 
and Averroés as to whether all forms of life could be regenerated 
merely by natural action of the stars, after they had been ob- 
literated by a universal deluge so that there would be no possibil- 
ity of the ordinary procreation by intercourse between the two 
sexes. Avicenna maintained the affirmative, adducing four 
considerations in its favor: 1, the spontaneous generation of 
mice on shipboard from putrefaction; 2, the generation of 
serpents from the hairs of women in water; 3, monstrous births; 
4, the fact noted by astrologers that certain constellations impede 
human generation. Averroés, however, contended that perfect 
animals, on account of the diversity of their members, could not 
be generated by the stars. For this and other reasons he argued 

1 De causis elementorum, I, ii, 9 (Vol. LX, p. 621, of Borgnet’s edition of the works 
of Albertus Magnus). John Michael Albert’s discussion occurs at fole. 121r—123r of 
Ashburnham 198 (Tract. XIII, De impressionibus mirabilibua, cap. 1, De causis 
diluviorum et pluviarum). 

* Ashburnham 198, fol. 73r—v (VIII, 10). 
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that the world and species were eternal, and that there had never 
been a universal deluge. 

If, however, John follows the De causts et proprietatsbus 
elementorum of Albert in reproducing these arguments of Avi- 
cenna and Averroés, he has not done so very exactly, if we may 
trust on this point the text of Albert’s treatise given in Borgnet’s 
too often faulty edition. Where Albert says, ‘‘ Moreover, there 
is a great altercation between Avicenna and Averroés in their 
books (Jibellis) concerning those deluges,” ™ leaving us somewhat 
in doubt whether he has reference to special monographs on 
floods ascribed to Avicenna and Averroés respectively, or simply 
to discussion of that subject in their works generally, John 
asserts, ‘Avicenna and Averroés published a single book con- 
cerning the deluge in which they contend in turn.’’** Thus he 
definitaly commits the error of making men contemporaries who 
were separated by a whole century in addition to creating an 
apparently fictitious bibliographical reference. Where, how- 
ever, Avicenna adduces the spontaneous generation of mice, 
Borgnet’s text is probably at fault in making Albert affirm that 
we see women generated from earth in some places, the abbrevi- 
ated form for the word mures (mice) having probably been 
mistaken for multeres (women). 

Our author even touches on the risky topic of the relation 
of the planets to religious changes.” Having said, “Finally, 
when the moon is in conjunction with Jupiter, Antichrist will 
come, whose sect will soon be dissolved because of the swift 
course of the moon,” he adds, however, that while these views 
are found in the book De vetula ascribed to Ovid, he thinks that 
they are not approved by the Christian religion except in so far 
as the stars incline but do not compel us toaction. Hecontinues, 
‘‘Cecco d’Ascoli reached such a point of insanity that he said 
that it was natural that a virgin (or, the Virgin) should conceive, 
for which error he was condemned to be burned by fire. And 

7 De causis elementorum, I, ii, 13, ‘‘Est autem altercatio magna inter Avicennam 
et Averroem in suis libellis de diluviis istis quid sit reparans terras et animalia quae 
sunt in ipsis....” 

% Ashburnham 198, fol. 73r, ‘‘ Avicenna et Averrois de diluvio singulum ediderunt 
librum in quo invice pugnent.”’ . 

% Tbid., fol. 33v (III, 8). 
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indeed, unless he has changed his opinion for the better, he now 
also sighs in hell.’’ The information which our author has 
offered as to the respects in which the teachings of Cecco d’ Ascoli 
and Peter of Abano were considered heretical, is novel and im- 
portant, if true.”’ 

John’s chapter, ‘‘Why different impressions are generated 
in various parts of the world at different times, and concerning 
the impressions and ascendents of certain cities of Italy,’’ 7 
bears a general resemblance to Ristoro’s chapter, ‘‘On finding 
the reason why winds and rain and hail-storms, and plenty and 
famine, and peace and war and other accidents, occur in dif- 
ferent parts of the world according to the times and the diversity 
of location.” 7* But John adds further astrological detail, 
stating that we inquire concerning plans of the planet Mercury; 
concerning dances and the crimes of adulterers, of Venus; 
concerning wars and horrors, of Mars. ‘“‘And I am much 
afraid that next year it will shake Italy, and that too with 
foreign soldiery,’’*° continues our author. Ristoro had not 
developed the theme of the ascendents of Italian cities, but 
John puts Florence, Imola, and Ferrara under the sign Aries; 
Bologna, Siena, Mantua, and Verona under Taurus; and so on, 
sometimes including foreign countries. Gemini, for example, 
rules England and Sardinia as well as Cesena. Cancer governs 
Turkey, Barbary, and Constantinople as well as Lucca and 
Milan. Cecco d’Ascoli in the fourteenth century had somewhat 
similarly treated of the control exerted by the stars over the 
fate of cities.” 


7o«¢) . . Ultimum cum iovi coniungetur luna aderit Antichristus cuius lex cito 
diseolvetur propter velocem cursum lune. Scripta sunt hec eadem in libro de vetula 
que inecribitur Ovidio que parum christiana religio ut opinor approbat nisi de in- 
clinatione aliqua ut sepe repetitum est. Franciscus Esculanus in tantam insaniam 
crevit ut dixerit naturale fuisee ut virgo conciperet propter quem errorem damnatus 
est ut igne cremaretur. Et profecto niai sententiam mutarit in melius nunc et in 
herebo suspirat.”’ 

171 shall treat of it more fully in an article on the relations of these men to the 
inquisition in Specalssne. 

78 Ashbumham 198, fols. 138-140 (XIV, 4), ‘“‘Cur diverse impressiones in 
variis mundi partibus diversis temporibus generentur et de impressionibus et de 
ascendentibus aliquarum civitatum italie.” 

7 Ristoro d’Arezzo, Della composistone del mondo, VII, 4. 

80 Ashburnham 198, fol. 139r, ‘‘Multumque ego iam dubito ne proximo anno 
quatiat Italiam et proprie milite externo.” 

1 See my History of Magic and Experimental Science, IT, 955. 
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Astrology was by no means the only occult science in which 
our author took a lively interest. For alchemy,® too, he had a 
high respect, believing not only that many recent men of note 
such as John of England, Arnald of Villanova, and Raymond 
Lull had written treatises on it, but also saints like Fulgentius, 
Thomas, Albert, Elias, and Ambrose, and philosophers such as 
Avicenna, Hermes, Geber, Haly, Rasis, Plato, Aristotle, and 
Galen. If their writings on the art had been found impracti- 
cable, it was simply because ignoramuses had misunderstood their 
enigmatic expressions. Alchemy is the science that above all 
others imitates nature. In certain writings ascribed to Pluto 
(Plato?) John had read that the form of the metals was the 
numerical proportion between the quantities of the component 
elements and the celestial virtue.“ He believed that all the 
metals were of a single species, but that precious stones were not, 
and that this explained why alchemists had more difficulty in 
transmuting gems than metals. Following the doctrine of 
Albert in the Semita recta, he had tinctured silver in the acid of 
silversmiths and made gold that endured all tests, but it was 
produced with so great labor that there was more loss sustained 
in the process than gain from the gold. But he believed that 
the following recipe for making gold was supported by the ex- 
perience of the alchemists. ‘‘Of purest quicksilver and a 
twelfth the amount of natural incombustible sulphur they make 
an amalgam which they seal up in a glass vase so that the spirits 
may not evaporate, and with a measured, slow fire they convert 
the whole substance into natural sulphur, of which one part to a 
thousand of the quicksilver that they call ‘fugitive serf’ converts 
into pure and veritable gold.” * 

® Ashburnham 198, fols. 123v—-126r (XIII, 3), deals with alchemy, the heading 
being ‘‘ De generatione minerarum et de alchemia.” 

*T am not sure that I have correctly rendered the meaning. The Latin of the 
passage is: ‘‘In quibusdam alchimicis que Plutoni inscribuntur dicitur quod forma 
metallorum est proportio numeri que consurgit ex dosibus elementorum proportiona- 
torum cum virtute celesti.” Jbsd., fol. 125r. 

“ Tbid., fol. 12qr, ‘*. . . ex purissima enim substantia argenti vivi et parte 
duodecima sulphuris physici incremabilis conficiunt amalgamam quam includunt in 
vitreum vas ut evaporare spiritus nequeant et cum igne proportionali lento totam 
substantiam in physicum sulphur convertunt, cuius una pars supra mille argenti vivi 
quod vocant servum fugitivum convertitur in merum et verum aurum.” 
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Like Ristoro, our author believes in the existence of demons 
who inhabit the spheres of the planets and are the intelligences 
that move the orbs. He also holds that there are spirits without 
bodies on earth, as the marvelous results produced by exorcisms 
prove. He further affirms that disembodied spirits have been 
heard to speak in his time in many places, which no one will 
deny who does not wish to admit that he is mad or insane. 
Consequently Aristotle and Averroés gravely erred in asserting 
that an immaterial force such as an angel could not move a 
material body.* 

John also treats of dreams.* He divides them into four 
categories: natural, caused by the humors predominating in 
the human body; animal, which word he here employs in the 
sense of connected with the soul (anima), such dreams resulting 
from mental worry; celestial, which,come from God like the 
dreams of Joseph, or, as Galen suggests in the second book of 
his work on the treatment of acute diseases, may be due to the 
relation of the human soul to the heavenly bodies; and last, 
diabolical, such as the dreams of the wives of Pilate and Caesar, 
which were suggested by demons. There seem to John to be 
six essentials for a true dream. First, the mind or soul should 
be noble and not obfuscated by vice and gluttony; second, it 
should be sincere and unaccustomed to lie; third, the physical 
constitution should be temperate; fourth, the mind should not 
be affected; fifth, the dream should come in the morning; sixth, 
it should not occur soon after eating. These requirements 
somewhat correspond to Aristotle’s conditions for true dreams. 

Marvel-working images and incantations were other occult 
matters of interest to our author.*? He lists various works 
concerning the former, and notes that Albertus Magnus says 
that they cannot be understood without knowledge of the 
magical sciences of astronomy, magic, and nigromancy.' He 
cites medical authorities—Walter, Gordon, Gilbert, Haly Abbas, 
Avicenna—as to cures wrought by use of incantations, and 

% For the contents of this paragraph see Tract. VII, cap. 5, “‘probans quod 
dentur substantie incorporee et spiritus qui in singulis speris reperiantur,’’ at fols. 
§7v-6Ir, but especially fol. 59. 

* Thid., fol. 8or—v. 

8? Toid., fol. 58. 
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he mentions two cases known to him personally during the past 
year in which persons had been cured of wounds within eight 
days by mere repetition of such words as ‘In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Christ was 
anointed and pierced (unctus ef punctus), so you too shall be 
healed even as He was healed.’’ The second formula was, 
“‘Christ was born, Christ died, Christ rose again. As these 
words are three, so shall this wound be healed without pus.” 
John argues that the mere words could not have so stupendous 
an effect, and that the cure must be due to the invisible opera- 
tions of spirits. He is confirmed in this view by the assertion 
of Plato that incantations are the illusion of demons, and the 
dictum of Jerome that they are a sin, even if good words are 
employed, because of their suspicious circumstances which the 
devil uses like a poison. Nor could anyone become invisible, 
a thing contrary to nature, unless by the aid of spirits. Yet 
John does not seem to disapprove of the recent cures which were 
effected by such means. Along with such medicinal incanta- 
tions, which seem to him to involve demon aid, John mentions 
the method of curing warts by touching them with chick-peas 
and then throwing the peas away behind one’s back. He as- 
cribes this procedure to Serapion; really it goes back to Pliny.** 

Such are some features of a work written in Italy as the 
period commonly known as ‘The High Renaissance’’ was 
beginning. Yet it serves chiefly to illustrate the weakness of 
natural science in Italy of the fifteenth century, and to support 
Duhem’s general conclusion that the physics and astronomy of 
Italy in the later middle ages were inferior to those of the 
University of Paris in the first half of the fourteenth century. 
As John Michael Albert’s treatise remained in manuscript, 
though composed almost a half century after the invention of 
printing with movable types, so his ideas remained those of the 
thirteenth century—of Albertus Magnus, Ristoro d’Arezzo, and 
Peter of Abano. Indeed, he only partially absorbed the ideas 
of Albert and Abano and sometimes fails to do justice to their 
thought or fund of information. Moreover, he remained in 


% Pliny, Hist. nat., XXII, 72; Lyna Thorndike, History of Magic and Experi- 
mental Science, I, 88. 
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ignorance alike of a changing world forecast by the portentous 
progress of Portuguese mariners down the coast of Africa and 
out into the islands of the Atlantic, and of changing times 
marked by the division of the hour into sixty minutes each of 
sixty seconds. Yet his work is interesting reading. And he 
was by no means the last to repeat the contents of the works of 
Albert and Abano, whose authority was to be long continued. 

If anything, John does not keep the fields of science and 
religion as distinct as did the greater thirteenth century writers, 
although he makes some effort in that direction. But he intro- 
duces into a work of natural philosophy the kind of adverse 
criticism of astrology and favoring argument for the existence 
of demons that in the thirteenth century had been characteristic 
rather of the Summa of theology. The supernatural and the 
superstitious receive no scientific or critical check at his hands. 
But of the barriers raised by orthodoxy we are more than once 
reminded. Our attention is especially arrested by John’s 
playing with the fire that had consumed Cecco d’Ascoli and 
threatened Peter of Abano and Jean de Jandun. What had 
been the influence upon freedom of thought of those still re- 
membered incidents—though very likely none too accurately 
remembered—of almost two centuries ago? Were they isolated, 
sensational occurrences, and for that reason celebrated in history 
and legend? Or were they typical of other happenings that 
have been forgotten? Did our author feel quite secure in his 
own day? Or did the danger-signal of heresy, instead of intimi- 
dating the expression of thought, act sometimes as an incentive 
to venturesomeness and lead men to skate as near the hole as 
they thought the thin ice would bear, and their own speed and 
cleverness would permit? If we take our author’s three past 
examples at his own evaluation, we find that Jean de Jandun 
alone was deterred by fear of the Inquisition. Cecco went to 
the stake; Peter of Abano successfully defended and boldly 
amplified his teaching. Moreover, even Jean de Jandun seems 
to have made it clear enough what his real views were. 


LYNN THORNDIKE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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II—CAMOES AS AN EPIC POET! 


UST as tragedy, by its classical definition, must express a 
sudden change of fortune, calling forth a storm of passion 
which, as the theorists say, shall excite ‘terror and pity’; so epic 
poetry has for its proper subject the strife of men: the violent 
changes effected in men’s conscience and in social conditions, 
fruitful of heroic events stimulating and inspiring to the imagi- 
nation, without, however, seeking to discover their causes, or to 
account for them logically or explain them, which is the function 
of history. Epic poetry chooses from among the rich crop of 
heroic incidents those which loom greatest in size and effort and 
significance, taking pleasure in the marvellous. The strife 
among the prodigious forces of life, adventures based on tradi- 
tion and legend rather than on rigorously ascertained facts, 
synthetic surveys set forth in exalted and yet artistically 
measured style,—that is the proper material of the epic poem. 
The tragic poet, who gives his actors buskins and deep echoing 
voices, is principally concerned with the titanic violence of the 
passions which agitate the souls of his protagonists, with the 
inner world of the human heart, now become a dark cavern in 
which winds rage and roar; but the epic poet is concerned 
principally with the outward actions of his characters heroically 
expressed. The epic is thus a narrative, always, however, 
raised to the heroic pitch of a mighty voice singing a fateful 
strife for the reahzation of a great collective ideal. 

The Homeric poems, conceived before the ideal of country 
had been formed in the Greek mind, set forth the strife of a 
family of heroes. They have for ideal the union of this family 
unger a common principle, the love of honour and victory. 
Virgil sang the formation of the Roman State; Dante gave 
utterance to the aspiration for Italian unity in a universal 

1In the first article of the series the eminent Portuguese critic discussed Camoes 
as a Lyric Poet (ROMANIC REVIEW, XVI, 1925, pp. 287-305). It is hoped that 
these brilliant studies may stimulate greater interest in the national poet of Portu- 
gal.—Editor’s Note. 
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empire. Was there among the writers in Portugal any thought 
of an epic poem when Camées outlined his poem? The idea 
was in the air, present in the minds of all, partly suggested by 
the models of antiquity, partly by the historical circumstances of 
the Portuguese nation. The historian Gomez Eannes de 
Zurara more than once quotes Lucan, the creator of the Latin 
historical epic who in his Pharsalia, because of a lack of heroic 
inspiration, reduced epic poetry to an agreeable form of con- 
temporary history. . 

In 1533, in his Panegyrico a D. Joao ITI, the historian Jodo 
de Barros very frankly expressed a preference for epic rather than 
lyric poetry or romances of chivalry. “Of old,” he says, ‘‘at 
the tables of lords and princes the notable deeds of great men 
were sung in verse. Thus heroic poetry arose and even today, 
as I have been informed, the Turks in their songs praise the war- 
like deeds of their captains, and if this practise were introduced 
in Spain and all Europe there would be more profit, methinks, 
in such music than in these lovelorn songs and lyrics.”’ Earlier, 
in 1520, the same writer in his romance entitled Cronica do 
Emperador Clarimundo had shown originality by introducing 
into his work an intention to glorify his country. In the last 
part of the novel a prophet foretells to Clarimundo the fame of 
the kings his successors, who shall form the Portuguese nation 
and make it great through navigation and conquest. I have 
already pointed out this fact elsewhere and suggested the 
possibility of Clartmundo being a source of Os Lustadas. The 
very metrical form of heroic poetry (ottava rima) is used by 
Barros in his novel. Antonio Ferreira clearly suggests an epic 
enterprise to Pero de Andrade Caminha, indicating one of the 
sons of King Jodo as his central hero: 

“Dos mais claros. ... 

The same poet, who was a kind of theorist of the classical 
ideal and a guide to our earlier sixteenth century poets, exhorted 
Antonio de Castilho to write a history of his country, which in 
scope and dominant thought should not differ greatly from those 
of epic poetry, according to the ideas of the time: 

“‘When shall I see the Lusitanian name 
Through thee in history’s pages so renowned 
As to dull lofty Rome’s enduring fame? ”’ 
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The author of Castro made the same suggestion to D. Antonio 
de Vasconcellos in the 8th ode of Book I; to Antonio de Castilho, 
Keeper of the Torre do Tombo, in the 6th letter of Book II; and 
to the Latin poet Diogo de Teive; and Diogo Bernardes excused 
himself for not making the attempt owing to the lack of an 
Augustus to patronize the good work. The discussion of this 
idea of a national epic, which occurs also in other passages of the 
Poemas Lusitanos of Ferreira (Ode I of Book I, Letter 3 of Book 
I, and Ode I of Book IT), his Cherylus-satire and the epigrams 
have been combined so as to reconstruct the storm of protests 
and enmities which CamGes’ genius and his ambitious project of 
writing an epic are supposed to have excited at Court. Even 
the historical writings of the sixteenth century throb with an 
epic inspiration. Jodo de Barros disguises as epic heroes the 
actors in his Asia, a mass of great deeds which Gaspar Corréa, 
adding his own share of phantasy, entitled Lendas. And the 
preference shown by all the historians for the deeds done in the 
remote lands beyond the sea, even when their subject matter 
openly enjoined upon them to deal with home affairs, is another 
clear sign of the pride of a people which had succeeded in high 
emprises. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
Diogo do Couto in his dialogues entitled Soldado Pratico in- 
quires into the causes of the decay of the Portuguese rule in 
India, he still does so in an epic spirit, since it is to the weakening 
of warlike spirit and heroic enthusiasm that he attributes the 
decay of a dominion which in his opinion should be maintained 
by arms alone. 

Very real and opportune was the epic material presented to 
Camées. All the history of Portugal, from King Afonso 
Henriques to King Jodo III, had been set forth in ordered se- 
quence, all the chroniclers had imbued their works with living 
patriotism and ardent religious faith. The miraculous, chival- 
rous, lyric and tragic elements of that history had likewise been 
revealed: the battle of Ourique, the Infanta Maria, Inés de 
Castro, Nun’ Alvarez, the Infantes at Ceuta, the legends of the 
pathless seas, peopled with giants and monsters. The title had 
been suggested, the metre tried, the epic character of such 
figures as Gama and Albuquerque, central figures in the events 
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of the East and princtpal actors in the histories of those events, 
had been proved. Ideas too had been given for the plan of the 
work, as the system of prophecy introduced by Barros. The 
Portuguese language had received a long training in metaphor, 
periphrases and euphemism, and a continuous experience in the 
use of epithets, so that a style of austere grandiloquence had 
been formed. ‘To combine these scattered elements in the unity 
of one principal action, with past and future history inserted in 
the form of episodes, to convert into symbols what was typical 
and representative in that history, to examine all the lyrical, 
tragic or chivalrous incidents in order to discover and display 
their epic side, to reveal that the only end in view was praise of 
the Portuguese, was to create the national epic, and this was the 
work of synthetic intuition which Camées carried out in his 
Lustadas. 

After the fair portico of plot, invocation and dedication, we 
approach the action, which, in obedience to the theorists ever 
anxious to distinguish sharply between chronicle and epic, was 
already far advanced. The Portuguese were already sailing 
through the Indian Sea, after much toil and danger, when the 
gods of Olympus met in council to decide whether the navigators 
should be permitted to reach the India of their desire. Despite 
the opposition of Bacchus, jealous lest the fame of his rule in 
India should be obscured by the valour of the Portuguese, the 
opinion of Mars prevailed, Mars who saw in the navigators 
heroic warriors and the friends of his lady love, Venus. Jupiter 
agreed with this opinion for thus it had been ordained by Fate. 

Meanwhile the Portuguese reach Mozambique, where they 
all but succumb to treachery, pass by Quiloa and arrive at 
Mombasa, where, with the support of Bacchus, a great treachery 
is set afoot, which they escape only through the help of Venus 
and her nymphs, who prevent the fleet from entering the harbour. 
Once more Venus implores Jupiter on behalf of the Portuguese, 
who are still beset with dangerous adventures, notwithstanding 
the decision of the Olympian assembly. Mercury is forthwith 
sent down to Earth and in dreams advises and encourages Vasco 
da Gama, announcing that he will soon arrive at Melinde and be 
hospitably entertained by its king. 
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The King of Melinde, on a visit to the fleet, begs Gama to 
inform him of the geographical position of his country, of its 
noble king and of its history. The captain of the fleet accedes to 
his request, this being one of the most skilful methods chosen by 
CaméGes to introduce the history anterior to the voyage to India, 
which was rightly selected as the central theme, since it was— 
and was already then so considered—the chief of the Portuguese 
voyages, the crowning glory of the long series of efforts begun by 
Prince Henry the Navigator. The narrative set forth to the 
King of Melinde includes the description of Europe, the position 
of Portugal in the continent of Europe, and the principal deeds 
of D. Henrique, D. Theresa, King Afonso Henriques, King 
Sancho I, King Afonso II, King Sancho II, King Afonso ITI, 
King Dinis, King Afonso IV, King Pedro I, King Fernando, 
King Joao I, King Afonso V and King Joao II. 

But as the epic poet does not relate but sing, he has to choose 
and emphasize the incidents best suited to his purpose. And so 
we have the battle of S. Mamede, in which the pride and daring 
of Afonso Henriques appears as he founds a country; the battle 
_ of Ourique, a formidable battle for those days, which gave a 
warlike consecration to the new king, clothing him with divine 
sanction and the ungrudging respect of his followers; the gener- 
osity of King Afonso IV, who at the tearful entreaty of his 
daughter sets aside his anger against his son-in-law, marches to 
his assistance, helps him to victory and returns without taking 
any share in the spoils; the death of Inés, showing the vehemence 
of Portuguese love and the rigid character of a decision of State, 
Nun’ Alvarez and Aljubarrota, the heroism of a saint and the 
most lofty love of country; the attempts of King Jodo II to 
reach India and the decision of King Manuel to send out that 
fleet which the King of Melinde now sees and welcomes. 

But once more, as Camées was an epic poet not a historian, 
he does not present King Manuel’s decision as a cold deduction 
from scientific studies and previous reports, better set forth in 
prose. As he was making use of symbols and images in order to 
produce a work of art, not threading together ascertained facts, 
he had recourse to a favourite device of classic writers, of which 
there are many instances in the epics of that time: a dream. 
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In a dream the rivers Indus and Ganges appear to King Manuel, 
the former of which prophesies that he will rule in India after a 
grievous war. Vasco da Gama then relates how King Manuel 
promptly ordered: the departure of the fleet under his command, 
the actual departure and the voyage previous to his arrival at 
that friendly port; and as the voyage, the principal feat of the 
Portuguese nation, symbolizes the principal part of that activity, 
so the narrative is woven of symbols. One such symbol is the 
old man of Restello, who personifies popular discontent, suspi- 
cious common sense; another is the incident of Fernam Velloso, 
the bragging adventurer, while still another the magnificent 
personification of the giant Adamastor, who is for us Portuguese 
what the Columns of Hercules were to the Phoenicians and all 
mariners of old—the Ne plus ulira shorn at last of its terrors. 
The hymn to his country enthusiastically sung by Gama before 
the King of Melinde ended in stanzas addressed not to that 
distant king but to Portuguese the world over, declaring that 
the heroic deeds of the Portuguese, real and twofold in their 
daring and in their suffering for God and King, excel the great 
mass of fantastic adventures of fantastic heroes, ancient and 
modern, nay, exceed the strength of human nature: 


9 


“‘Julgas agora Rei. .. . 


After receiving rich presents from the King, with solemn 
promises of firm friendship, the fleet sets out, piloted by a faith- 
- ful native of Melinde. It is sailing on confidently when Bacchus, 
seeing the end of their voyage near and with it the end of his 
fame as conqueror of the East, assembles the gods of the sea and 
persuades them to destroy his zealous rivals. The marine gods 
show themselves eager to support him; and while the sailors 
were listening in pleasant idleness to the story of the Twelve of 
England, an eloquent page of Portuguese heroism told by 
Fernam Velloso, a furious storm arose. Again they are saved 
by Venus, who with her train of nymphs and goddesses subdues 
the destructive frenzy of the winds. 

And at last they reach Calicut. Here Vasco da Gama is 
hospitably received by the Samori; and the Catual of the city, 
privately informed about the Portuguese by Moncaide, desires 
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to visit the fleet. It is during this visit that Paulo da Gama, in 
describing the figures on the banners which adorn the ships, 
narrates to the Indian, not a complete history as his brother had 
done at Melinde, but a number of incidents which prove afresh 
the superhuman heroism of the Portuguese: Egas Moniz, D. 
Fuas Roupinho, D. Prior Theotonio, Mem Moniz, Geraldo sem 
Pavor, Martin Lopez, Paio Perez Corréa, Goncalo Ribeiro and 
others. In a dream the Samori is warned by Bacchus of the 
supposed falseness of the Portuguese, and begins to entertain 
suspicions of them. The Catual plots their destruction, prevent- 
ing the Captain from returning to his ship and hindering them 
from trading freely, devising endless delays, while awaiting the 
ships from Mecca. The Portuguese succeed in escaping and 
set out on their homeward voyage; and Venus, ever their 
protector, prepares for them the pleasant surprise of the Island 
of Love, an earthly paradise where they find every delight of 
divine love and feasting. 

Camées now adopts another device for singing the future 
heroism of the Portuguese in the East, whose route they had 
just discovered. It consists in the prophecy of a nymph who in 
song announces to the enraptured Portuguese the coming of 
successive fleets along that way, the destruction of Calicut in 
vengeance of its treachery, the superhumaa feats of the invincible 
Duarte Pacheco, D. Francisco de Almeida, D. Lourenco de 
Almeida, Afonso de Albuquerque—the principal figure of the 
East, whose cruelty, however, this poet notes—Soarez de 
Albergaria, Sequeira, Meneses, Heitor da Silveira, down to D. 
Jo&o de Castro. Then climbing a mountain, Thetys shows 
Gama the system of the universe and describes it in detail. It 
is in this description that occurs that stanza the bad taste of 
which seems to have been due to the censorship, ever anxious 
to guard the purity of the faith: 


“‘Aqui s6 verdadeiros. . . .” 


In this form, certainly the happiest conception that could 
have occurred to his inspiration, Camdes maintained unfalter- 
ingly, without a break in its epic spirit, a structural unity, re- 
strained and balanced, and the high level of inspiration. Only 
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this final description of the world seems to break the unity of 
the poem, to spoil the sense of inevitableness, in which each 
part fits into its proper place and is indispensable. Why did 
Camdes cause Thetys to describe in such detail the general 
system of the universe, giving so scientific an ending to those 
charming love scenes, in a way that seems so inopportune? Was 
it because, as the Portuguese sought to overcome everything on 
Earth, both seas and continents, it would be fitting to begin their 
great deeds with an intimate knowledge of the machinery of the 
universe? That may be the explanation, since the other, viz. 
that the fair goddess wished to point out those parts of the world 
where the Portuguese were to accomplish great deeds, is scarcely 
valid, both because the Portuguese have but little place in the 
speech of the goddess and because her description is concerned 
with much more than the districts occupied by the Portuguese. 
Indeed such an object would defeat itself, since the activity of 
the Portuguese would shrink by comparison with so vast a 
whole. No acceptable aesthetic explanation occurs to us. 

The marvellous theme of his poem, the sequence of wonderful 
causes and effects, is sung throughout by Camées in an heroic 
key. The gods are jealous of the Portuguese, this jealousy 
awakes discord in the court of heaven: gods persecute them and 
gods protect them. In order to unchain a tempest on their 
heads an assembly of gods of the sea is held im the rich depths of 
Neptune’s court, and at their bidding the fiercest winds blow 
upon the fragile ships: to prevent their contemplated destruction 
Venus and all her court of love come to the rescue. Who 
attempts to prevent their passage and who in defeat binds 
himself to inexorable vengeance ever after? A giant, a god, 
who had fought in the wars of the gods. The whole plot of the 
Lustadas is maintained in this sphere of the marvellous. 
Strange therefore is the lapse of taste, the incongruity in this 
coherent poem, of the description of the system of the universe 
by a goddess who herself declares that she does not exist, that 
she is but a poet’s toy and who yet is omniscient. This part of 
the tenth canto of the Lustadas is a problem for those who would 
understand the poem aesthetically, perhaps an unsolvable 
riddle. 
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Of Camées’ symbolism the personification of Adamastor is 
the most splendid conception; it is. undoubtedly the most 
beautiful passage in the poem and one of the loftiest creations of 
human genius. Inés de Castro and Aljubarrota are extremely 
beautiful, but the elements that composed them are so well 
known as to limit a little the field of the poet’s individual crea- 
tion; and moreover the lyric note, the incident of the tragic 
death of Inés, has too rhetorical a tone for a poet who often in his 
lyrics attained eternal beauty, while the reverse side of that 
tragic scene, its political and patriotic import, is but of secondary 
interest. The episode of Aljubarrota and Nun’ Alvarez is an 
example of glowing eloquence, swift action, heroic decision, in-- 
tense and invincible, of that folly which a divine spark lights 
and guides: 

“Those great and noble things 
which the world hides from men’s imprudent gaze.” 


These episodes are for the most part superficial beauties 
richly adorned and coloured, but Adamastor is the height of 
CamGes’ genius and of the literary imagination of the Portuguese, 
the most perfect example of the sublime beauty of epic poetry. 

The place, the personification and the history of this monster, 
which represents the terrible Cape, all form one harmonious 
whole. The terrible Cape which was the chief obstacle in the 
path of the Portuguese navigators, a veritable Cape of Storms, 
and afterwards their greatest triumph, a veritable Cape of Good 
Hope, could not have been better personified than in a giant, 
the greatest, most horrible giant in shape and appearance that 
the fancy of man had ever created. The mythological Atlas 
was very vague, unimaginable, almost an abstraction, while the 
giant knights of the romances then in vogue were but unusual 
men. But Adamastor is a giant conceivable to man, although 
the conception taxes man’s imagination to the utmost. He isa 
giant whom we see as a whole, the awful, dominating figure 
closing the seas, and his sad history is of a moving beauty and 
brings a touch of human sympathy to the abrupt and fearful 
rock. Rigorously carrying out his intention of subjecting the 
marvellous to marvellous causes, he tells us why the giant is there 
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in so remote a corner of the world, distant, isolated and most 
dangerous even for a god. 

He was there because he had loved, and for love had risen in 
rebellion against Jupiter. What surprising effects of sublime 
beauty, of bold contrasts, Camées gives us in this picture; the 
colossal figure of the Cape filling the horizon and darkening the 
immense sea, its human form scarcely lost; on the tossing water 
the weak and fragile ships of the Portuguese; and from the 
cavernous depths a voice fills the air, roaring frenzied threats 
and then softly relating a tender tale of love which had rendered 
human and gentle as a child the lost soul of that giant. And 
who awakened that voice from its silence of centuries, who, 
since Jupiter, fought with it and overcame it as completely as 
Jupiter had overcome it, Jupiter at whose bidding it guarded 
that pass? Who but the Portuguese? For this reason we said 
that the epic purpose of exalting the Portuguese people is in no 
part of the poem executed with such supreme skill as in the 
creation of Adamastor, incomparably beautiful because it re- 
sponds with perfect accuracy to that purpose, and because of the 
exquisite contrast between the powerful might of the giant and 
his tender passion for beautiful Thetys, also for the contrast 
between the daring of the rebel against Jupiter and his sub- 
jection as a plaything in the hands of a frail, defenceless goddess. 

Another invention of CamGes, of great beauty and peculiarly 
his own, is that of the old man of Restello, the counterfeit of 
chivalrous heroism. The philosophy of this old man, common- 
place, sound and despised, ever old by virtue of its repetition, 
ever new through not being listened to, sceptical in its disillusion- 
ment and conservative in its good sense, makes a beautiful 
contrast with the storm of heroism that envelops the stanzas of 
the poem; a contrast which, thirty-three years later, developed 
in the form of a picturesque narrative, was to provide material 
for another work of genius, Don Quexote. 

A psychologist, as we saw him in the lyrics, a thinker, as he 
is revealed throughout his work and especially in the many 
shrewd and profound sayings which adorn the poem, most skil- 
ful in narrative and in elegant and memorable description, 
Camiées made use of all the elements that might help in the 
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elaboration of his work; and apart from the genius with which he 
creates symbols and images, nothing served him so well as his 
brilliant gift of intense language, of hyperboles which magnify 
proportions, of periphrases which elevate the commonplace, 
with a thrill of eloquence that merges into enthusiasm and glori- 
ous exaggeration. These magnificent effects of his style, 
especially in the speeches and dialogues, he attained not by 
artificial means, through sonorous epithets and meretricious 
music of words, but by a perfect fusion of sense and expression: 
the sentiment reaches heights unknown in the old poetry with 
its petrified phrases, ever the same, since it was impossible to 
improve them or throw them into higher relief. 

Camdes was complete master of the culture of his time, 
scientific and humanistic, foreign and national. His poetry has 
stood the test of the most penetrating and strict analysis. A 
study of his sources shows the large number of authors he 
studied and the care with which he quoted them in his poem, a 
work of history as well as a work of art so far as regards its 
material, which was completely transformed as it was recon- 
structed by the poet’s inspired verses. It was the illustrious 
Professor José Maria Rodrigues who examined the literary 
sources of the Lustadas, making use of what we might call the 
stylometric method, which will have to be completed by another 
critic who shall consider not only the language but the subject- 
matter of the story. | 

In this‘ wider field, the principal sources of the Lustadas, 
which is a classical epic, are those of classical antiquity, but in 
the narrower field of form and historic material his sources are 
the archaeologist André de Resende, a Latin poet, inventor of 
the word Lustadas (in the sense of sons of Luso, the founder of 
Lusitania, or Portuguese), from whom CaméGes derived his infor- 
mation about Lusitania; the chroniclers Duarte Galvio, who is 
responsible for a few historical errors in the poem, Fernam Lopez, 
Ruy de Pina, Damiao de Goes, Fernam Lopez de Castanheda 
and Jodo de Barros, from whom he derived the historical narra- 
tive; the poet Antonio Ferreira, who was his enemy, and the 
novelist Francisco de Moraes, some of whose phrases he bor- 
rowed and improved; of foreign writers, besides the classical 
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epic poets, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Marco Antonio 
Sabellico were those to whom he was most indebted. Humboldt 
emphasized the veracity of his descriptions of national phenom- 
ena, and the Conde de Ficalho, a professional botanist, re- 
marked on the exactness of his knowledge of tropical flora, of 
which he enumerates dozens of species, describing them with 
care. His only mistake in this respect was in placing the Island 
of Love in Eastern seas and filling it with Mediterranean plants 
such as he had observed at leisure in his country and seen 
idealized in the bucolic poetry of the classics. But he did this 
deliberately, since he could only perfectly embody the Eden of 
delight which he wished to offer to the Portuguese discoverers 
if it were coloured and adorned like a corner of his and their 
native land. Otherwise he would have had to sacrifice to ac- 
curate description the desired repose of his tired mariners. 

The fauna of the Lustadas is also varied and accurate, al- 
though in a lesser degree. The poem mentions forty-four 
species of animals, either in similes, when describing the im- 
petuous courage of the Portuguese warriors, or in characterizing 
the distant regions through which the mariners of Vasco da 
Gama’s fleet sailed. The fauna of the Lusiadas has been studied 
by the zoologists José Sequeira and Balthazar Osorio in mono- 
graphs well known in my country to Camées’ scholars. 

Camies’ geographical knowledge was attested by Borges de 
Figueiredo, who drew a geographical map of the Lustadas and 
ponted out the accuracy and extent of his information, relative 
both to the world of mythology and its probable equivalents in 
reality, and to the geographical ideas of the ancients and the 
additional knowledge acquired by the discoveries of the Renais- 
sance. He not only identified the places but gave to each its 
salient characteristic, ethnographical or economic. 

The poet’s knowledge of astronomy was even greater and 
set forth in greater detail. The tenth canto of the Lusiadas is 
the description of the machinery of the world according to the 
Ptolemaic system. Copernicus in 1543 had set over against 
this ancient hypothesis his heliocentric system, foreshadowed of 
old by Aristarchus (and possibly by Pythagoras), but when 
CamGes was writing the Lusiadas this novelty had not yet been 
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fully accepted, even by Pedro Nunes, Cosmographer of the realm 
and Professor of the University of Coimbra. Ptolemy and the 
Tratado da Esphera by Pedro Nunes must have been the chief 
sources of Camées’ astronomical knowledge. His knowledge in 
this respect has been analyzed by a specialist, Professor Luciano 
Pereira da Silva, who considers it surprisingly accurate,—so 
exact that the tenth canto became an excellent didactic treatise. 
The description by the goddess Thetys of the world’s machinery, 
the calculation of time by the phases of the moon and the signs 
of the zodiac, the complicated terminology of the Ptolemaic 
system—eccentrics, deferents, epicycles, empyreans, increments 
and equations—all is there set forth in high relief by art, magi- 
cally transformed and admirably expressed in simple poetry. 
The poet notes too the Portuguese discovery of the Southern 
Cross, once attributed to Dante. Professor Pereira da Silva's 
view on this point was confirmed by a compatriot of Dante, 
Professor Mieli. 

I have attempted in a very general sketch to present my 
aesthetic conception of our national poet not by comparison with 
classical rules and models but in harmony with modern sensi- 
bility. I have pointed out also some of the most certain con- 
clusions of scientific criticism as applied to the Lusiadas, re- 
fraining, as was my duty, from entering upon a technical dis- 
cussion of details, which would have little interest for a foreign 
reader. May my humble account call forth some interest in 
our great poet. For those who wish to understand certain 
peculiarities of the Portuguese genius the study of Camées is 
the best introduction, for, as I maintain, his poetry coincides 
with those literary characteristics which I pointed out at the 
~beginning of my first study. 


FIDELINO DE FIGUEIREDO 
LisBon, PorTUGAL 
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LONSO Jeronimo de Salas Barbadillo, whose strictures 
against the use of alcoholic liquors! are unique in the 
annals of the early seventeenth century, is one of the most 
versatile and talented writers of that period of Spanish literary 
history. An exceedingly active member of the coterie of men of 
letters residing at the capital, he seems to have wielded, with 
the exception of his eminent contemporary, Quevedo, the most 
trenchant pen of all when it was a question of satirizing the 
manners and customs of the time. 

Of his twenty published works the majority fall into the 
Category of collections of tales written occasionally in dialogue 
but regularly non-dramatic in character. The first in Spain to 
imitate both the form and content of Boccaccio’s Decameron 
and the works of the novelliers of the quattrocento and cinquecento,? 
he accomplished ultimately the blending of the Italianate novella 

1 See, for example, his Escuela de Celestina (ed. of F. Uhagén, Madrid, 1902), 
Pp. 54, wherein Celestina exhorts her pupils as follows: 

“ Aborreced los vinosos 
Si deseays vivir quietas, 
que en las manos trae a Marte 
EI que a Baco en la cabeza.” 


2 His Correccién de victos (cf. infra), Madrid, 1615, makes use of a framework 
after the Italian fashion, but his Casa del placer honesto (Madrid, 1620) shows the 
direct influence of the Decameron. It is a collection of stories, comedies of a sort, 
romances and other forms of verse told, played, sung and recited in a house in Madrid 
for the amusement of a party of students and their friends, The entertainments are 
managed in turn by different members of the party and a presiding officer is selected 
for each entertainment. Therefore, the statement of Miss Caroline Bourland in 
her dissertation, Boccaccio and the Decameron in Castilian and Catalan Literature 
(New York, Paris, 1905, pp. 194 ff.), that ‘‘the earliest important book of tales 
modelled as a whole upon the Decameron is Tirso’s Cegarrales de Toledo" seems some- 
what misleading, although qualified by the admission that ‘‘Salas’s work appears to 
go back to Boccaccio's book.’’ As to the relative importance of the two works, I am 
in very distinguished company (Ticknor, Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Menéndez y Pelayo 
et al.) when I stress the prime importance of the novelistic works of Salas Barbadillo, 
as 1 am endeavoring to do in this article. 
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with the picaroon tale and the novela satirica.2 Though con- 
siderations of plot were soon made subordinate by Salas to 
satirical ends, his narratives do not suffer therefrom, because the 
formidable array of #pos that he marshals before us are an un- 
failing source of interest. They are veritable cartoons drawn 
from life. A thorough exposition of the satirical elements in his 
works is not, of course, possible within the scope of this article. 
It is my purpose to discuss briefly three aspects of the case: 
first, the influence of Cervantes on our author; second, the 
resemblance of the latter’s satirical style to that of Quevedo 
and the curious results of that resemblance; and lastly, the 
appropriation of this style by certain French writers highly 
lauded for their originality. 

It is known that a friendship existed between Cervantes and 
Salas Barbadillo,‘ but the full influence on the latter’s works of 
such tipos monomaniacos as Don Quijote and the Licenciado 
Vidriera has not yet been adequately discussed. No less than 
eight works by our author have as protagonists either madmen 
or eccentrics apparently verging on madness. His Correccton de 
vicios en que Boca de todas verdades toma las armas contra la 
malicia de los vicios y descubre los caminos que guian a la virtud, 
first published in 1615 and now easily accessible in the edition of 
D. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, has as its chief protagonist an 
insane person, popularly nicknamed ‘‘ Boca de todas verdades’”’ ° 
because of his high repute as a philosopher. Into the mouth of 
this demented sage the author—who likewise figures in the 
narrative—puts diatribes in novelesque form against notaries, 
arrogant prostitutes, scandal-mongers, misers, fortune-hunters, 
female rogues and the like. In each case, ‘‘Boca de todas 

* With the Correcctén de victos. The last tale of this collection contains a sub- 
plot which appears to go back to the Decameron, Day VIII, Tale 4; although Miss 


Bourland (cf. preceding note) does not mention the fact in her treatise. Most of the 
characters of the tales of the collection are rogues (cf. infra). 

*See Cayetano de la Barrera y Leirado, Caidlogo del teatro antiguo espanol 
(Madrid, 1860), p. 383; Cervantes, Visage de Parnaso (Poestas de Cervantes, ed. of 
R. Rojas, Buenos Aires, 1916), p. 20; Salas Barbadillo, letter dedicatory of La 
estafeta del Dios Momo (Madrid, 1607); Ciésicos Castellanos, Vol. LVI, p. xlviii. 

* Obras de Salas Barbadillo (in 2 vols., Madrid, 1907-1909), Vol. I, pp. 1-283. 
This edition contains also La sabia Flora malsabidilla and El caballero Puntual. 

*See Biblioteca de autores espafioles, Vol. XXXV, p. 13§ note, for the presum- 
able origin of this name. 
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verdades’”’ relates a tale to illustrate his censure. Like the 
immortal Hidalgo of la Mancha, ‘‘Boca de todas verdades” 
has a sound philosophy of life in view of which his aberrations 
seem petty. His long discourses to Salas, in which he inveighs 
against the vices of the day after the manner of the Glass 
Licentiate, are so sane and sensible that we are disposed to 
condone his flight in a fit of mad terror when he beholds an old 
beldame pass by with her face smeared with cosmetics. While 
Don Quijote attacks on his sallies objects which represent them- 
selves to his disordered mind as giants and the like, ‘‘ Boca de 
todas verdades”’ tilts against the social disorders of his time 
armed with invective and fable instead of sword and lance. 
A madman is free to speak his mind without fear of censure. 
Small wonder, therefore, that Salas Barbadillo should seize upon 
the Cervantine t1p0 monomaniaco as an ideal piece of machinery 
for the satire of manners, and bestow upon him as a mania an 
exaggerated horror of the evils of the day and an ever-present 
desire to combat them. 

D. Francisco A. de Icaza, in the preface to his recent edition 
of Salas’s Peregrinacion salta and El sagaz Estacio, marido 
examinado,’ maintains that Salas did not imitate Cervantes. 
That is possibly true in so far as style is concerned. However, 
as Sr. de Icaza himself points out, there is introduced into the 
Peregrinacion a dog knight-errant, mad like Don Quijote and 
like him virtuous and brave. This dog, though differing from 
Quijote in that he is physically very strong, performs many 
mad feats of arms and finally comes to grief at the hands of 
some outraged rustics whom he has attacked in the belief that 
they are knights-errant. Before he expires from his wounds he 
gives vent to a lament in the form of the identical romance 
declaimed by Don Quijote after his severe drubbing in Chapter V 
of Part I. In general, we may say that this episode of the dog 
knight-errant, Don Florisel de Hircania, is a parody of the old 
romances of chivalry, motivated by a Cervantine po mono- 
maniaco; which in turn is by no means to be confused with the 
immortal Orlando of Ariosto’s masterpiece. 


? Clésicos Castellanos, Vo\. LVII (Madrid, 1924), p. xl ff. 
® Cited by Sr. de Icaza himself (loc. ctt.). 
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The satire of Salas, unlike that of Quevedo, has a certain 
whimsical quality which is evinced not only in the unexpected 
turns that he gives to the plots of his stories, but also in the 
significance of the titles of many of his works. This whimsicality 
verges on irony in the case of his Necto bten afortunado (Madrid, 
1621), although in that of El sagaz Estacio, marido examinado, 
published the previous year, the irony is not real but feigned: 
Estacio’s complacent acceptance of the role of cuckold bride- 
groom of the wealthy prostitute Dona Marcela proves to be 
motivated not by folly, but by a shrewd plan to recoup his 
finances at her expense. At all events the ‘‘ Fortunate Fool,’’ 
who turns out not to be one, and the ‘‘Sagacious Eustace,’’ who 
is so much more so than he seems at the outset, both rely upon 
eccentric behavior in order to pursue their ways successfully 
and to accomplish the tasks at which their author has set them. 
Cefiudo, the pseudo-fool, and Eustace, the pseudo-cuckold, are 
picaros whose feigned eccentricities are their stock-in-trade. A 
far cry, that, from Don Quijote and the Glass Licentiate, 
according to one point of view; but it should be kept in mind 
that it is the display of eccentricity, and not the practice of 
roguery, that motivates in large degree the plot and serves the 
author's satirical purposes. What Salas has done in the case of 
these works is to modify the Cervantine tpo monomaniaco 
already employed with success in his Correccion de victos into 
apparent eccentrics with whom he could give free play to his 
own peculiar genius for satire directed against the social defects 
of his day. But his Caballero Puntual (Part I, 1614; Part II, 
1619) affords an even more interesting aspect of the conversion 
and distortion of a Cervanting type into a whimsical Barbadillo 
hero. D. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori has already pointed out that 
both Puntual and Don Quijote were victims of a mania: that 
of the former being a desire to achieve social prominence by fair 
means or foul.’ It should be added that Puntual is, in fact, a 
picaro knight-errant, a crusading rogue, whose mania for the 
favor of society blinds his picaroon astuteness and accomplishes 
his downfall. There is no doubt that Salas had Cervantes’s 
work in mind when he penned the Caballero Puntual. In Part I, 


° Op. cit. 
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Chapter VII, we find mention of letters having been exchanged 
between the Point-device Knight (to adopt Ticknor’s trans- 
lation) and Don Quijote. Moreover, in Part II, Chapter V, 
the former is induced to fare forth with his retainers, after the 
fashion of a mediaeval knight, in order to discharge an alleged 
obligation to his overlord the king. In this action he is the 
victim of a hoax, but his delusion, owing to his mania, is as 
complete as was Don Quijote’s on any of his sallies. 

_ Salas Barbadillo seems himself to have had a mania: namely, 
for heroes with manias. Not content with five )® he increased 
the number to eight with the publication of the Cortesano 
descortés (1621), Don Diego de Noche (1623) and El curtoso y 
sabio Alejandro (1634). The discourtesy of the ‘‘Cortesano 
descortés”’ consists in his mania to keep his hat on under all 
circumstances. The whole piece (it is a dialogued novel) is an 
elaborate bit of foolery which may have been directed, as a 
satire, against some eccentric of the period. Don Diego de 
Noche " has to do with a wealthy young gentleman whose mania, 
as the title suggests, is to fare forth by night in search of ad- 
venture. The darkness so attracts him that he has filled his 
house with paintings and statuary depicting Night; and by the 
same token he abhors the daylight hours, which he passes in 
sleep. The account of his nocturnal adventures, together with 
extraneous matter interpolated therein, constitutes the work. 
The mania of the curious and wise Alexander, on the other hand, 
like that of his creator Salas, is to satirize vicious types. His 
method of doing so is to draw caricatures of them and to display 
the same on the walls of his rooms with appropriate captions 
appended. The subject of each cartoon has his own life-story, 
which Alejandro is always pleased to relate to his guests. In 

10 The order of the appearance of these works is not, however, indicative of the 
order in which they were written; a fact which is attested by the dates of the per- 
missions to print. The aforementioned Peregrinactén sabia was first published in 
1635, as part of a long mélange entitled Coronas del Parnaso y platos de las Musas. 
EI sagaz Estacto was completed before 1614. 

1 According to D. Julio Cejador y Frauca in his edition of Quevedo’s Ssefios 
(Madrid, 1916, p. 269 ff.), the name ‘‘ Don Diego de Noche” later became synonymous 
with prowler by night and would-be seducer of married women. It is also interesting 


to note the existence of a night-blooming variety of morning-glory bearing the name, 
dondsego de noche. 
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these three works there is nothing Cervantine except the use of 
the mania-motif, which apparently had become habitual with 
our author, and a kind of distinctive trademark for his works. 
Presumably he found that it pleased the public; undoubtedly it 
lent itself admirably to his satirical purposes. 

Besides the use of the Cervantine mania-motif, the influence 
of Cervantes’s entremés, Pedro de Urdemalas upon Salas’s 
dialogued novel of the same name (already discussed by a 
South American scholar) should here be reiterated. Dr. 
Armando Cotarelo y Valledor of the University of Santiago de 
Chile, in connection with his Teatro de Cervantes, estudio critico 
(Madrid, 1915), reaches the conclusion that, although Pedro de 
Urdemalas was a stock picaroon figure in popular literature 
before 1615, he is in Salas’s work directly modelled upon the 
Pedro de Urdemalas of Cervantes’s playlet. His arguments are 
well conceived and need no further elaboration. 


II 


It goes almost without saying that the satire of Gomez de 
Quevedo is in the main much more mordant and violent than 
that of Salas Barbadillo.“ But the latter’s stinging cantaletas 
availed him on two occasions a decree of banishment,” and as a 
facile improvisor of satirical verses his services were frequently 
in demand.“ In fact, in the foreword to his Za sahta Flora 
malsabidilla * he is constrained to express regret that his novels 
are being interpreted by the reading public as romans a clef 
and to deny that he is satirizing any one in particular. It is 
safe to assume that by 1623, year of the publication of his Don 
Diego de Noche, Salas is well known in Madrid as a satirist of 
distinction. Shunning assiduously the literary vice of culter- 
anismo, he is, on the other hand, a mild partizan of conceptismo, 
as an examination of his works will attest.'*° Whence it is 
clear that Salas, enjoying only a local reputation in his own 

13 Cf. F. A. de Icaza, op. cst., p. xlv. 

18 See Cristébal Pérez Pastor, Brbtiografia madrilefa (in 3 vols., Madrid, 1896- 
1901), Vol. I, p. 467; and F, R. de Uhagén, Dos Novelas de Salas Barbadillo (Madrid, 
1894), p. xxvii ff. 

4 Cf. Uhagén, op. cit., p. x ff. 

See edition by Cotarelo y Mori already cited, Vol. I, p. 290 ff. 

6 Cf. F, A. de Icaza, op. ctt., p. xvi. 
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time, and Quevedo, internationally known before 1630 as a 
politician, diplomat, swordsman and author of satirical verse 
and prose, have much in common from the literary point of 
view. So much, in fact, that people began to confuse their 
work, and, as is natural, to attribute to the more famous writer 
what belonged rightfully to his humbler contemporary. This 
confusion was aided, doubtless, by the now well-known fact that 
Quevedo was exceedingly careless about having his compositions 
printed promptly, and that once they were written he seems to 
have bothered his head but little about them.’” The second 
epistola of the Eptstolarto jocoso inserted by Salas in the Don 
Diego de Noche soon circulated ascribed to Quevedo and— 
naturally enough—with Pérez de Montalvan’s name inserted 
as the one to whom it was addressed. Menéndez y Pelayo was 
perhaps the first to detect the false ascription and to indicate its 
real author.'* But this was only the beginning. Salas’s second 
and only other known Spanish edition of the Don Diego de 
Noche was printed at Barcelona in 1624." Only twelve years 
later the French publisher Antoine Alazert brought out a 
translation of it under the title of Le Coureur de Nust ou lI’ Aven- 
turter nocturne de Quevedo Villegas.?> It seems improbable that 
the fact that the fifth of the latter’s Suenos (likewise published 
at Barcelona) contains a picaresque type of eccentric nocturnal 
serenader introduced as ‘‘Don Diego de Noche, el malcosido y 
peor sustentado”’ could have had anything to do with the 
attribution to Quevedo of this work; because Alazert must have 
printed from either the first or second edition of the Spanish 
original, neither of which lacks the author’s name on the pre- 
liminary pages. The French publisher must, from all appear- 
ances, have ascribed the work to Quevedo in order to make it 
sell better. But he started a tradition that was to endure 
more than a century, for other French editions of the tale, for the 
most part appearing in collections of Quevedo’s works in trans- 

17 See E. Mérimée, Essas sur la vie ef les wuvres de Francisco de Quevedo, 1580-1645 
(Paris, 1886), p. 141. 

18 See Obras completas de Quevedo (edition of M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Soc. de 
biblidfilos andaluces, Seville, 1897-1907), Vol. I, p. 392. 

19 All authorities are in agreement in considering this the second and last edition. 

20 Cited by R. Foulché-Delbosc, Bibliographie hispanique, II* Partie, 1611-1660 
(New York, 1913), pp. 136 and 199. 
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lation, appeared in 1645, 1647, 1655, 1698, 1699, 1718 and 1731.7! 
Some of these purport to be newly translated, but from what, 
since there is no Spanish edition of the work as Quevedo’s? 
La Barrera long ago endeavored to put the blame on the English 
for the false attribution in the later French editions; * but the 
first English translation did not appear until 1707,77 whereas 
we have seen that the French ascribed the work to Quevedo 
from 1636 on. Other English editions of Quevedo’s works in 
translation, with the Don Diego included, appeared in 1707, 
1745, and 1798.*% They all purport to have been translated 
directly from the Spanish; but it seems impossible that they 
could have been, because we have no Spanish edition containing 
the false attribution. The English must have made their 
translations of Don Diego de Noche from the French ones; 
which, even in the nineteenth century, continued to link 
Quevedo’s name with the Don Diego. In 1843 A. Germond de 
Lavigne brought out a translation of Quevedo’s Buscon into 
which he had interpolated a considerably abridged and retouched 
version of the sixth aventura of Don Diego de Noche.® In 
this version Don Diego becomes Don Carlos, and the thieves 
of the original tale give way to Robledo, a picaro. Since both 
Don Carlos and Robledo figure in the plot of the Buscén proper, 
this change in nomenclature is obviously for the purpose of 
preserving the unity of the work as emended. The editor and 
translator, after stating in a note 7 that he has inserted the tale 
in question in order to fill a gap caused by the omission of the 
story of “‘persécutions nocturnes exercées par le géant et par 
les anciens de la prison contre les hidalgos d’industrie,” speaks 

1 The editions of 1645 (there were two), 1647 and 1698 are cited by both Mérimée 
and Menéndez y Pelayo (0. cit.). The edition of 1655 is mentioned only by Foulché- 
Delbosc (op. cst.), while the other editions are cited by Mérimée alone. 

™ Op. cit. 

= hae to an Edinburgh translation of 1798, of which the Boston Public 
Library possesses a copy. The edition of 1707 is a translation by one Stevens 
forming a part of ‘‘the remaining comical pieces of Quevedo,”’ and was published at 
London. 

eas of these editions may be seen in the Boston Public Library. The 
first two were published at London. 

™ Histoire de Don Pablo de Ségovie, surnommé l'aventurier Buscon. Tradutte de 


Vespagnol et annotée par A. Germond de Lavigne. . . . Paris, 1843. 
* P. 154. 
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of the interpolated material as a discovery that he has made, and 
dubs it ‘‘ Histoire de Robledo, de don Carlos, du chevalier des 
miracles, de deux nourrices et d'un paquet d’habits.’’ After 
stating that it has been attributed to Quevedo and published as 
from his pen in several editions of his translated works, de 
Lavigne adds naively, ‘‘Il est vrai qu’un savant éditeur, celui 
des Obras escogidas 1557 (sic) prétend qu’on doit rendre a 
César ce qui n’est pas a Quevedo, que notre auteur n’a pas 
‘besoin, pour accroitre sa réputation, de ce volume qui appartient 
a un tel Salas Barbadillo ainsi que le constate une édition 
in-12, publigée a Barcelone en 1624;....’’ He then gives 
whimsical assurance that he has carefully refrained from reading 
what the Antwerp publisher has to say; whence he can with 
good conscience continue to believe that the work is Quevedo’s. 

El necto bien afortunado, after having been translated into 
Italian in 1634,77 and into English in 1670 7* under its author's 
name, fell finally into the hands of an English translator afflicted 
with the Quevedo complex. The result was the publication in 
1760 of The Lucky Idiot] or] Fools have Fortune] verified in the 
Life of D. Pedro de Cenudo/Whose Follies had generally a pros- 
perous! Event: But when he pretended to be wise was usually 
unfortunate] Improved with Variety of Moral Remarks] and 
diverting Amusements/—Written in Spanish by Don Quevedo de 
Alcala.| Now Rendered into Modern English by a Person of 
Quality/London/ . . . 1760. The preface to the reader is signed 
‘‘J.L.” The work is divided into seven chapters, Chapter One 
of the original being entirely omitted. The chapters retained 
have suffered considerable abridgment. There are no interpola- 
tions of any sort, despite the claim made on the title-page. 
“J. L.,” like Antoine Alazert, must have been actuated by 
mercenary motives in ascribing the work to Quevedo. No 
other conjecture seems plausible. 

But the whole story is not yet told. In 1776 Rétif de la 
Bretonne, aided by one d’Hermilly, brought out in French 
translation a collection of Quevedo’s works, including the Buscon. 
To the latter work they added a third part, which Menéndez y 

37 As Lo sciocco ignorante avventurato (Venice, 1634). Cited by F. De Haan, 


An Outline of the Novela picaresca in Spain (The Hague, New York, 1903). 
38 This translation by Philip Ayres is exceedingly faithful and accurate. 
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Pelayo has characterized as “‘enteramente de la invencion de 
Retif aprovechandose algo del Pedro de Urdemalas de Salas 
Barbadillo.” * And'thus the Quevedo complex continued. 

On the other hand, by the irony of fate the only charge of 
plagiarism ever brought against Salas Barbadillo turns out to be 
ill-founded. M. E. Mérimée, in his treatise on Quevedo, 
maintains that the tenth and eleventh paragraphs of the latter’s 
Prematicas del tiempo (in circulation before 1613, although not 
published until 1628) *° are used in Salas’s Sagas Estacio.™ 
This interesting statement I have been unable to verify. There 
are, to be sure, many analogies to be found, but my search has 
yielded no definite proof of M. Mérimée’s statement. Salas 
Barbadillo, although, as we have seen, much sinned against, 
was not himself a literary sinner. It was not his fault, but his 
misfortune, that his style should have so much in common with 
that of Gomez de Quevedo. 


Hil 


It is unfortunate that the masterpiece of Salas Barbadillo, 
La hija de Celestina (1612), has been the subject of so many mis- 
statements of fact ever since the seventeenth century. The 
late Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, great Hispanist though he was, is 
nevertheless responsible for some of the more serious ones, 
which have to do with the introduction of the work into France; 
whence it is necessary to discuss some of his statements con- 
cerning this important rogue-novel before dealing with the 
relation to it of the seventeenth-century novelist, Paul Scarron. 
In the French translation of 1904 of his well-known History of 
Spanish Literature, Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly states that the austere 
Jansenist, Claude Lancelot (born 1615, died 1695), translated 
La hija de Celestina into French in 1625!* He reiterates this 
statement in the French and Spanish translations of 1913, 
advancing however the date of the young Lancelot’s remarkable 
achievement to 1628." But three years later we find the 

9 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. §14. 

%© See Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cst., Vol. I, p. 382. 

@ Op. cit., p. 133. 

# P. so. 

* Pp. 375 and 367 respectively 
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British Hispanist abandoning (in the Spanish edition of 1916) 
this interesting example of youthful precocity, having discovered 
another Lancelot, one Nicholas, who seemed to answer perfectly 
every specification. The latter had already translated Suarez 
de Figueroa’s La constante Amartlis in 1614 and Lope de Vega’s 
Arcadia in 1624." But apparently Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s 
chief reason for believing that he was at last on safe ground lay 
in the fact that M. Foulché-Delbosc in his Bibliographie Hispano- 
Francaise, Deuxteme Partie, published in 1913, lists Les novvelles 
de Lancelot Tirzes des plus célébres Auteurs Espagnols Premiere 
Partie. A Paris .... 1628 as having been found in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. Having just completed an 
examination of this copy I can attest that it 7s by Nicholas 
Lancelot (the preface proves that), and that it does contain a 
tale with the word ‘‘hypocrite’’ in its title (La devote Hypocrite), 
thus suggesting at once Scarron’s later translation of La hija de 
Celestina, entitled Les Hypocrites. But, sad to relate, the 
resemblance goes no further. The tale in question has nothing 
whatever to do with Salas’s work, nor is any trace of the latter’s 
plot to be found anywhere in Lancelot’s collection Moreover, 
I find no other work in the Bibliothéque Nationale written by 
N. Lancelot and put forth in 1628. Therefore, I am led to 
believe that Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly had never made a personal 
examination of Les nouvelles de Lancelot,” and that the trans- 
lation alleged by him is a myth. Scarron must have made his 
own translation directly from the Spanish. 

Much has been written in praise of Scarron’s Les Hypocrstes.** 
In 1888, M. Paul Morillot, now Dean of the Faculty of Letters 
of the University of Grenoble, in his study of Scarron’s works 
profusely praised the originality of this tale, accepting without 
question Scarron’s statement that it was original with him; 
although the French edition of 1864-1872 of Ticknor’s Héstory 

4 See J. P. W. Crawford, The Life and Works of Cristébal Sudres de Figueroa 
(Philadelphia, 1907), p. 41. 

* Cf. F. J. de Icaza, op. cit., p. xxiv, for another example of an unfortunate 
failure on the part of the late English Hispanist to examine books before discussing 
them. 


* Every standard history of French literature stresses this point. 
37 Scarron, Etude biographique et littéraire (Paris, 1888), p. 370 ff. 
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of Spanish Literature might have enlightened him.*® However, 
Morillot’s views concerning Scarron’s originality were so gener- 
ally accepted that in 1902 M. Henri Chardon felt constrained to 
publish a book called Scarron Inconnu, in which he states, 
among other things, the fact that Les Hypocrites derives from 
La hija de Celestina.” However, Chardon, like Mérimée, con- 
trives to leave the impression with the reader that Scarron re- 
worked, transformed and exalted the Spanish original. Such is 
not the case. Scarron followed the original quite closely, 
merely changing a few names, and in the dénotiment permitting 
Elena to escape to the Indies instead of undergoing the death- 
penalty for having poisoned her paramour. In this story the 
famous burlesquing style of Scarron is nine-tenths that of Salas 
Barbadillo; as would naturally be true in the case of such a 
literal translation. Scarron, inveterate plagiarist of Spanish 
novelistic works, including those of Salas’s friend and admirer, 
Alonso Castillo Solérzano and the latter’s literary protégée 
Maria de Zayas,*° was thoroughly steeped in the Spanish 
satirical style made popular by Quevedo and Salas Barbadillo. 
His so-called burlesquing manner is by no means as original as 
all French literary critics maintain. Much has been done in 
the way of pointing out Spanish sources of French chefs-d'euvre 
of the seventeenth century, especially in the field of the drama; 
but the contention of the French that their imitation goes no 
_ further than the utilization of plots is in no case so ill-founded 
as in the field of the novel and short-story. At all events, 
through the medium of Scarron’s translation, La hija de Celestina 
was widely diffused in France; and, in successive English 
translations, in England as well.“ 

Sr. F. A. de Icaza’s recent edition of El sagaz Estacio has 
already been mentioned. It seems strange that in the critical 
preface to this excellently edited volume he should make no 
mention of the French translation of the work, which appeared 

8 Vol. III, p. 171, note. 

39 In 2 vols., Paris, 1902-1904. See Vol. I, p. 331, note. 

# See E. B. Place, Marfa de Zayas (Universsty of Colorado Studses, Vol. XIII, No. 


1), p. 2 and passim. 
“ Professor S. G. Leavitt’s doctoral dissertation, Scarron in England (Harvard, 
1917, in MS.), goes very thoroughly into the matter of these English translations. 
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in 1634 under the title of Le Matots] Mary/ ou La Covrtszanne 
atirapee/Comédte en Prose/Imitée d'un liure Espagnol intstulé] El 
sagaz stacto marido examinado.| Et approprize aux pratiques de 
Paris.| A. Paris] Chez Pierre Billaine. . . DCOXXXIIII. 
(In—8vo. 6 ff. + 278 pp.) The Catalogue de la Bibliotheque 
dramatique de M. de Soleinne ® lists this translation and adds 
the statement that “‘elle donne des détails trés intéressants sur 
les moeurs et usages de Paris en 1634. Le traducteur ou 
plutét, l’imitateur de cette piéce doit étre d’Ouville ou Vion 
d’Albray.” This statement, in part at least, is untrue. On 
examining the copy of the work owned by the Bibliothéque 
Nationale I find that it is not a question of an imitation, but of a 
faithful translation. The claim made in the title that the 
work is ‘‘appropriée aux pratiques de Paris” is nonsense. The 
characters have been given French names and Madrid has 
become Paris, otherwise the original has suffered no change of 
any sort. The details concerning manners and customs apply, 
therefore, to Madrid and not to Paris. The unknown translator, 
whoever he was, must have possessed a better knowledge of 
Spanish than that evinced by Lemetel D’Ouville in translations 
known to be by him.* In any case, his work is a significant 
addition to seventeenth-century /iferal translations of the 
Spanish satire of manners. 

An unbiased study of the Spanish influence upon French 
literature of the seventeenth century is still a desideratum. 
When such a study is made I venture to predict that in the 
field of the novel and tale the translations of Salas Barbadillo’s 
works—so intimately linked with those of Quevedo—will be 
found to have wielded even more influence from the standpoint 
of style than I have been able to show or imply within the 


limits of this short paper. 
EpWIN B. PLACE 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


® (Edited by Paul Lacroix. In 4 vols., Paris, 1843), Vol. I, pp. 241-242. 
“ See Chardon, op. cst., Vol. I, pp. 325-328; or Place, op. cst., p. 20. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
ARE THE MODERN POETS DECADENT? 


I 
Where is the Decadent of yesteryear? 


Infinitely intriguing he was during the “esthetic eighties,” 
his heyday of glory, on the Boulevard Saint-Michel or in the 
Cafésof Montmartre. As he then paraded his refinement on the 
Parisian sidewalks, he was fatally pale, disquietingly pale. 
His lips were too red, his wandering eyes circled with kohl. 
His harmonious clothing, pearly grey or mauve, hung loose 
enough around his thin frame, and yet, by a miracle of supreme 
art, closely moulded his shoulders and betrayed the shapeliness 
of an almost feminine leg. . . . His hair, vaguely curly, was cut 
like that of the angels on a Boticelli painting; his white hands 
were covered with rings, on which sparkled the fire of magic 
stones, of onyx, topaz and rubies. His soft silken necktie— 
delicate lilac and silver—was knotted with consummate taste, 
low and loose around a bare throat, 2 la Byron, and on it, to 
variegate its studied combination of color, nothing but the 
whiteness of a single, dull lustrous pearl. . 

Dandyesque, satanic and seraphic—a combination of Beau 
Brummel and of Dante after his voyage through heaven and 
hell—he fancied himself at the same time as a shrine of sensuous 
perversions and as a reliquary of the Eternal Dream. His tired 
eyes lost in the far-off azure he passed by in a waft of perfumes 
and of vague odors from the pharmacy, oblivious of the mocking 
look of the bourgeois, contemplating solely his internal visions. 

. His reputation was diabolical. Stupefying stories were 
whispered about his paradoxical existence. It was generally 
agreed that he inhabited some unknown palace, hung with 
orange velvet, that he drew money ad itbstum from mysterious 
sources and staged, during nights of sombre splendor, the nerve- 
splitting orgies of decaying Rome. Legends crystallized around 
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him: one alluded to Alcibiades, to Petronius, arbiter of all 
elegances, to Nero, to Gilles de Retz—to all the decorous dilet- 
tanti of fantastic sin. One hinted at Hoffman, Blake, Poe, 
Baudelaire—at all the visionaries of ecstatic dreams. And, 
although the fascinating Decadent was in the flesh the poetic 
son of a greengrocer, a cabman or an innkeeper, he soon grew to 
be a myth which the onlookers took seriously and he himself, 
tragically. 

The decadent took delight in this aureole of mysterious vices 
around his pale and tired face; he glorified in this suggestion of 
his corruption, or, as he would have put it, in “the rich-colored 
overripeness of his psychic perversion.’’ He fancied his soul a 
violin on which but the highest cords vibrated and sang a com- 
plaint of lasting loneliness in the purple eventide of a decadent 
epoch. Around him went on the incessant din of the glorifica- 
tion of Progress, of Energy, of Health, of Common Sense, of 
Success,—the adoration of the household deities of the “‘en- 
lightened bourgeois’’ of the XIXth century, and after. But he 
believed, languidly, that the end of a civilization had come and 
he wanted ‘‘to die in beauty.” In face of an inimical society he 
took an attitude which he dreamed sublime. He disdained its 
factories, its guns and its railroads, steamboats, gas-lights, 
democracies and money-bags. It was a noble gesture, vain but 
glorious. His pose was a protest against the tyranny of a 
philistine epoch. _ 

The dominating materialism had thrown suspicion on all 
that is called ‘‘the life of the soul.” Against its denials, he 
affirmed the right of the artist to. indulge in his own states of 
mind, in his Etats d’éme, in the delicate weaving of unearthly 
dreams or in the admiration of sensuous beauty. He affirmed his 
esthetic right of living in the atmosphere of all that the material- 
ist bourgeoss had ruled out of existence: of religiosity, of estheti- 
cism, of legend and dream, of mysticism and psychological 
subtleties. He prided himself on the fact that these states of 
mind were inaccessible and suspect to the ‘‘average reader,” 
unhealthy to the psychologist, immoral and dangerous and un- 
patriotic to panic-stricken critics, and ridiculous to the journal- 
ists. To be misunderstood was a glory. The ‘‘average man” 
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only understands what resembles him, and to be applauded by 
him would have been only a sign of a similarity, distasteful to 
every spiritual aristocrat. The attitude of the so-called Deca- 
dent was then something else and something more than merely 
an attempt at “astonishing the bourgeois.”’ It was an une- 
quivocal way of affirming his esthetic individualism, denied to 
him in the name either of science or of Democracy. It was a 
way of affirming his right to create an aristocratic art, the 
delectation of a minority, even when the majority did not ap- 
prove of its existence. 

Not more or less virtuous than the average young man, it 
pleased the Decadent to be execrated by the philistines for sins 
he did not commit; neither more nor less unhealthy than the 
ordinary run of bankers or policemen, he liked to hint at mys- 
terious diseases which preyed upon his mind and his body; just 
as practical as most literary men, he desired to be considered as 
an ill-adapted dreamer, dwelling forever in dusky gardens of 
rare beauty, a stranger to crude realities. He consciously 
differentiated himself from the others, from the mass. This 
attitude was a protection. And he was, perhaps, not unaware 
of the fact that scandal is excellent advertisement. It breaks 
at least that famous “‘conspiracy of silence’? around a young 
poet’s work. Enemies are useful. It is too rare that your 
fellow-poets are at pains to make your reputation. ‘‘God de- 
liver us from our friends”’ sighed Voltaire alluding to a similar 
situation, ‘‘As for our enemies we can take care of them.” 

And the Decadent took care of his enemies! For he had a 
purpose and a will. He liked to be considered an idler, a trifler, 
a weakling, an aristocrat, who would not soil his hands, not even 
with ink. Yet, he and his companions of equally lily-pure soul 
and dark decadence founded dozens of periodicals, published 
hundreds of books, organized publishing houses and exhibitions, 
launched manifestos, battled blow for blow with their oppo- 
nents—in a word, struggled in the literary arena like true 
Gladiators of the Republic of Letters. They imposed a new 
esthetic ideal, they conquered fame as if it were a fortress, with 
unceasing cannonades. And they rose: before they were forty 
several of them were celebrated and decorated. Some were 
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elected to the French Academy and seated in glory among the 
Immortals. Sic transit . . . the decadent! 


II 


His esthetic antics and languid attitudes have been taken 
very seriously. They are responsible for the fact that modern 
poetry has been stamped as Decadent. The New Poetry, the 
world over, was inspired mainly by the French Symbolists and 
their successors and along with their influence the term De- 
cadence, with all its sinister connotations, has become inter- 
nationally the pride of esthetes and the bugbear of horrified 
critics. With the coming of success and, therefore, of respecta- 
bility, the legends that surrounded the Decadent slowly vanished 
and one perceived that a new movement in literature had 
triumphed, that among the Decadents and Symbolists were 
poets of high and noble gifts. The poseurs were forgotten; the 
work of the inspired remained. Yet, for a long while—and 
even today—the attitudes of the poseurs discredited the work of 
the true poets. Some critics seem always ready to believe the 
worst about an author and the very words Symbolist or Decadent 
seemed in their obscurity to imply at least a desire of mystifica- 
tion. | | 

Yet, it would be as vain as superficial to condemn a literary 
movement merely because some eccentrics among its imitators 
made a spectacle of themselves by adopting the mere external 
appearances of an ultra-esthetic refinement, hiding incurable 
internal emptiness. Classicism is not discredited because some 
of its learned doctors placed Aristotle among the Archangels. 
Shakespeare’s plays are not dangerous, because in his early 
youth he ran away with a village girl. Romanticism is not 
discredited because Keats is said to have peppered his tongue to 
taste better his claret, or because Théophile Gautier exhibited a 
scarlet waistcoat. These amiable and inconsequential poses or 
aberrations have their legitimate place in a collection of anec- 
dotes, and they are generally as truthful and trustworthy as 
such stories usually are. This obvious platitude is by no 
means evident to some of our best known critics. We are con- 
stantly confronted with a ‘‘critical method” which consists 
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merely in collecting a number of doubtful anecdotes and telling 
them with gusto and absolute credulity. They invariably prove 
that those Romantic poets or Moderns, as the case may be, 
were very peculiar persons, given to variegated deviltry, and 
not at all as stable as, f.i., the inn-keepers of theirepoch. After 
this discovery, the critic concludes that the school or the theory 
that gave birth to such eccentricities ought to be for ever 
anathematized. But—may it not displease the critic!—it is a 
fact that poets as a group have always been as stable and steady 
as, let us say, lawyers or bankers. The main difference is that 
we carefully note down any amusing anecdote in a poet’s or an 
author’s life, whereas we allow the eccentricities and original in- 
spirations of lawyers or professors to drop into dark oblivion. 

Moreover, poses and eccentricities are not occasioned by a 
literary school or tendency. They spring from a different cause 
and are found in all epochs and in all schools, classic or romantic. 
Like the poor, the poseurs will always be with us. At least they 
have always been. The same type of man who in the “esthetic 
eighties” played at being a ‘‘decadent” and a Nero in miniature 
had been, at the time of the Romanticists, a Jeune France with 
a polychromatic waistcoat, musketeer moustachios and flowing 
mane. In another generation he had been a pale and tragic 
Werther, always on the brink of a spectacular suicide. During 
Voltaire’s reign he had been the always witty and parrot-like 
petit-maitre, in satin coat and lace ruffles; and—earlier still—at 
the period of the pastoral novels, a sighing and sensitive, a 
delicate and platonic swain. Ina word, there has always existed 
a kind of imitative attitudinizer, who takes on the color of the 
dominating esthetics of his day, or revolts against them by ac- 
cepting another set of conventional poses. From his existence 
we cannot infer that the literary doctrines or tendencies which 
he unconsciously parodied are devoid of value, for we would have 
to deny the significance of every one and all of them. 

The poseur and his fancies eliminated, we may now narrate 
the facts about the so-called Decadence in modern French letters, 
from where both the attitude and the doctrine spread to all the 
Greenwich Villages of the world. 
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How did the Decadents come by their picturesque name? 
It was bestowed upon them by inimical godfathers, by the 
journalists who gave burlesque accounts of the gatherings of 
some disciples of Baudelaire. Before them, Nodier had care- 
lessly tossed it into circulation in the Preface to his Contes 
Fantastiques (p. 10), where he claimed that only “fantastic” 
literature could express an age of decadence—his age! 

The classicist Nisard had hurled it, ironically, at the Roman- 
ticists, at Lamartine and Victor Hugo. In 1850 Raudot had 
published his De la Décadence de la France, in which he devotes a 
chapter to the degeneration of the French literature . . . of 
1850! In Charles Demaiily the Goncourt brothers had described 
the general physical and mental decadence of the 19th century, a 
consequence of restless search for fame and enjoyment: 


‘“‘And anaemia is taking hold of us, that is the positive fact. 
The human type is degenerating. Stretching from family to 
species there is the wasting away which royal races undergo at 
the end of dynasties. . . . You have seen those kings of Spain 
at the Louvre. . . . What exhaustion of an ancestral blood! 
Perhaps such was the disease of the Roman Empire, certain 
emperors of which show faces whose features seem to have 
melted away, even in the bronze. . . . But then there was a 
remedy. When a society was lost, physiologically exhausted, 
there came to it an invasion of barbarians who transfused into it 
the young blood of Hercules. Who will save the world from 
the anaemia of the nineteenth century? Will it be in a few 
hundreds of years an invasion of workingmen into society?” 


Gobineau’s Essay on the Inequality of the Human Races, a starting 
point of the theories on Nordic superiority and Latin degenera- 
tion, dates from 1853. But it is unlikely that either Nisard’s 
invective or the works of Raudot and Gobineau—little read 
about 1885—had much to do with the application of the term 
Decadent to the Young Poets of the eighties. It was more 
clearly derived from the Preface which Théophile Gautier wrote 
in 1868 for Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal. The ‘‘good Théophile”’ 
made there a well-written contribution to the misunderstanding 
of Baudelaire. He helped to create a legendary Baudelaire, 
half-perverted priest, half-fallen angel, a libertine like Crébillon 
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fas or a Marquis de Sade, but with overtones of a diabolist, a 
renegade, a neurotic delver into all forbidden lore. He defined 
the style which Baudelaire loved as ‘‘art arrived at that point 
of extreme maturity yielded by the slanting suns of aged civiliza- 
tions: an ingenious, complicated style, full of shades and of 
research, constantly pushing back the boundaries of speech, 
borrowing from all technical vocabularies, taking color from all 
palettes and notes from all keyboards, struggling to render what 
is most inexpressible in thought, what is vague and most elusive in 
the outlines of form, listening to translate the subtle confidences 
of neurosis, the dying confessions of passion grown depraved, 
and the strange hallucinations of the obsession which is turning 
to madness.’’ No wonder that tight-laced critics shuddered and 
felt for their daggers! ‘‘The style of decadence is the ultimate 
utterance of the Word, summoned to final expression and 
driven to its last hiding-place. One may recall in this connec- 
tion the language of the later Roman Empire, already mottled 
with the greenness of decomposition, and, so to speak, 
gamy....”’ And all of that on Baudelaire’s style who, as far 
as form is concerned, remains strictly enough within the classic 
tradition, even to the point of writing sonnets! 

It is mainly from this preface that the term Decadents, as 
applied to the poets of the ‘‘esthetic eighties,” was derived. 
The Decadents were merely the imitators of Baudelaire. More- 
over, since the Franco-German War of 1870, it had been pro- 
claimed that the Latin races had fallen into final decadence and 
were about to be succeeded in power by the Nordic, soformidably 
represented by the new German Empire. Verlaine had already 
written his lines, which seem to allude to the fall of the French 
Empire and the inrush of the German troops: 


‘Je suis l’Empire a la fin de la Décadence, 
Et vois passer les grands barbares blancs. . . .”’ 


‘‘T am the Empire at the end of the aes and see the tall 
and white Barbarians go by. . 


Decadence . . . the word was icaastiins it chimed in with 
the mood of a defeated France; it had no very precise meaning, 
but it sounded languid and esthetic. It was, therefore, called to 
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great destinies in criticism and art. It came into a more general 
circulation about 1880, when it was adopted as the name of a 
circle of young poets. A group of young artists decided about 
that date, after a few bottles of wine and innumerable cigarettes, 
that the existing circle, Les Hydropathes, was dominated by a 
number of old tyrannical whigs, like Guy de Maupassant and 
Francois Coppée, and that there was a real need for periodical 
gatherings of really congenial spirits. These ‘“‘congenial spirits”’ 
were mostly the future Symbolists. There was among them, as 
usual, considerable disagreement, and they found that the 
shortest way out of it was to found three artistic circles: Les 
Hirsutes (the hairy ones); Le chat noir (of Cabaret fame); and, 
finally, Le Décadent. These three titles—it may be noted— 
did not lay any claim to high seriousness. They were adopted 
after long and noisy discussions and by majority vote! No 
deep esthetic and moral reflections presided over their birth! 
The same year Les Hirsutes died; and Le Décadent split up into 
several other ephemeral associations as Les Jeunes (1883) and 
Les Zutistes, who aimed openly and avowedly at eccentricity and, 
in 1884, transformed their name into the significant one of Les 
Jemenfoutistes. These circles seemed gifted with a faculty for 
infinite subdivision, and their names must not be taken any 
more seriously than the signboards in Greenwich Village. 

With admirable persistency each one of these groups started 
one or more monthlies, undaunted by unpaid printers’ bills and 
periodical failure. Rémy de Gourmont has counted one hundred 
and thirty of them, and his list is not complete. It was Anatole 
Baju, a teacher in the Ecole Laique of Saint Denis, and a founder 
of art groups by profession, who got out the little review, Le 
Décadent. Again, the title was chosen not to proclaim a pro- 
gram, but to reply to the criticisms of inimical journalists. 
Baju has declared: “The Parisian chroniclers designated for 
some time and with ironical intent the authors of the new school 
with the surname of decadents. To avoid the suspicion which 
this evil-favored word could throw on us, we have preferred, in 
order to kill it off, to adopt it as a flag.” Baju has narrated the 
amusing incidents that surrounded the appearance of the first 
issue. There were a great numberof distinguished collaborators, 
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but no money, and, consequently, there was no printer to be 
found. A few of the ‘‘ Decadents”’ bought some pounds of type 
and an old hand-press and brought it piece by piece into a room 
on the sixth floor of the number Sbis of the Rue Lamartine. 
The objections of the other tenants were overcome and in a few 
days the creaking and rolling noise of the presses of the Décadent 
had become a customary sound in the house. The greatest 
difficulty at first was the insufficient number of the letters. At 
many important moments the type-boxes were empty. Once 
all the letters A were used up, and to be able to compose an 
article of sixty lines, the printer-poets-estheticians were obliged 
to find synonyms for all the words that contained an A. At 
first Le Décadent was an in-folio of four pages, hand-set and 
printed on a hand-press, but it adopted soon a smaller and more 
convenient size. At its 36th issue it was transformed into a 
little review with a cover, generally yellowish, although it would 
vary with the stock of paper on hand. It was directed princi- 
pally by Verlaine, Laurent Tailhade, Jean Lorrain, Jules Renard 
and Arthur Rimbaud, tn absentia. For some time an attempt 
was made to amalgamate the review with the Vogue, founded 
by another group, led by Gustave Kahn, who claimed to have 
invented free verse. Soon personal quarrels arose, and G. Kahn 
withdrew to publish Le Symboliste, a weekly that went at once 
to war against the Décadent. As a result of the fight and its 
never-ending polemics, both journals died an early death. The 
Symboliste expired first, but the Décadent was mortally wounded 
and lingered away. They will arise from their ashes, for future 
historians will republish them as documents for literary history. 

These few notes prove that, in these heroic times, when 
the first battles of modern poetry were fought, the word Deca- 
dent did not mean that the poets who adopted it had a decadent 
program hidden behind it. It was merely an insult which be- 
came a war-cry. It was delightfully vague and, consequently, 
it soon became in literary criticism a word to conjure, and exor- 
cise with. It extended to the unimaginative a peculiar shudder 
of horror and proved again in how many manly and vigorous 
ways they were superior to these new poets, whose work they 
did not understand. It was applied at random to such abso- 
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lutely divergent literary phenomena as the realistic novels of 
the Goncourt brothers and Huysmans, the impressionist poetry 
of Verlaine, the classic line (in form) of Baudelaire, the irony and 
self-analysis of Jules Laforgue, the recondite and ultra-personal 
verse of Mallarmé or even the rustic naiveté of Francis Jammes. 
It was a complex and nebulous term, exhausting in its variegated 
meanings (or, perhaps, lack of meaning) the rich possibilities of 
conflicting literary tendencies. 

After the disappearance of the ephemeral circle Les Déca- 
dents and of the review of that name, the epithet went to great 
destinies. Intended at first as a taunt, adopted as a challenge, 
it now grew into atheory. Max Nordau in his ‘‘ Degeneration” 
soon set out to prove that the work of the modern poets was 
nothing but the incoherent stammering and vagaries of physical 
degenerates. He illustrated his discussion with a comparison 
of the Marquis des Esseintes, the heroof A Rebours (A gasnst the 
Grain), to the cirripedia, a sacculus ‘‘ which lives in the condition 
of a parasite in the intestinal canal of certain crustacea.” 
After this clinical and highly scientific observation, the decadent 
(which meant the modern poet) was duly classified as a half- 
degenerated form of life, a curiosity from the laboratory, whose 
antics in free verse and still freer prose could be described and 
classified as the cases in a mad-house. It is, then, hardly as- 
tonishing that critics protested in the name of the race, the 
tradition and the fatherland, and warned the youth against the 
sinister and enervating influence of modern literature. 


IV 


Turning to the critics for a definition of Decadence is much 
like listening to the famous orchestra of the King of Siam, where 
each musician plays the way he wants to and without paying 
any attention to the score. It may even seem a superfluous 
cruelty to require that the word should have a definite connota- 
tion in esthetics. It has done very well without it, and even 
today each critic seems to understand it as he likes. 

For Nietzsche it began with Plato and was accelerated 
by Christianity. Our morals, according to him, have been for 
nearly two thousand years an expression of our decadence. For 
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Gobineau it is essentially a question of the domination of the 
inferior, mixed, Mediterranean races over the superior Nordic 
aristocrats. For most authors it is, after the style of Montes- 
quieu, primarily a question of political or commercial power, vide, 
the decadence of the Roman Empire. It is obvious that these 
theories, whatever their merit, have no value in esthetics. 
Works of art do not necessarily obey the dictates of our moral 
code; the Nordic is not necessarily the greater artist; and 
political power or national wealth are not the unavoidable causes 
of artistic grandeur. Great and wealthy nations—Carthage or 
the Russia of Peter the Great—have been artistically voiceless. 

For the Rousseauist the decadence of Humanity began at 
the moment that a state of natural simplicity was superseded by 
an artificial civilization; but, for the Anti-Rousseauist, de- 
cadence occurs at every return to the primitive in art or morals. 
With them decadence becomes a synonym for the irruption of 
more primitive instincts through the layer of intellectual and 
disciplinary notions furnished by civilization. 

For Théophile Gautier Decadence is primarily a question of 
over-refined artistic expression. It is the ‘‘ultimate utterance 
of the Word.” Paul Bourget in his Essats de Psychologie con- 
temporaine defines decadence in the social realm as the appear- 
ance of an increasing number of individuals unadapted or un- 
adaptable to social tasks. This is merely an identification of 
decadence with individualism. But individualism is not neces- 
sarily decadence, for the sum of energy released by a greater 
number of self-reliant and forceful individualists may be greater 
than the combined energy of the group. And no one will dream 
of associating the notion of decadence with an increase in energy, 
even in the individual. Bourget’s definition is merely sociolog- 
ical and can be reduced to the statement that individualism is 
likely to disorganize a given state, but it is, of course, not likely 
to disorganize the individual or his art. 

After this, Bourget has given an interesting idea of what a 
decadent style would look like: ‘‘The style of decadence is one 
in which the unity of the book is decomposed to give place to 
the independence of the page; in which the independence of the 
page is decomposed to give place to the independence of the 
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sentence; in which the sentence is decomposed to give place to 
the independence of the word.”” The very words of a decadent 
turn individualistic, so to speak, and impose their will on his un- 
fortunate book, without even allowing him to construct a unified 
sentence! The major difficulty with this definition is that there 
are no examples of such a style, or, at least, that there were none 
in 1885. Judged by such standards, Baudelaire deserves a place 
in the Sancta Sanctorum of Conservatism in letters, for his 
sentences are as unified and transparently clear as those of 
Racine. 

Havelock Ellis (Affirmations, p. 175) developed Bourget’s 
definition and sees in decadence a natural phenomenon running 
undisturbedly through the history of the arts. ‘‘Technically a 
decadent style is only such in relation to a classic style, a further 
specialization, the homogeneous, in Spencerian phraseology, 
having become heterogeneous. The first is beautiful because 
the parts are subordinated to the whole; the second is beautiful 
because the whole is subordinated to the parts. (It would be 
dificult to be more impartial.) Among our own early prose 
writers Sir Thomas Browne represents the type of decadence in 
style. (Then what about Lyly?) Swift’s prose is classic, 
Pater’s is decadent. Hume and Gibbon are classic, Emerson 
and Carlyle decadent. . . . An age of individualism is usually 
an age of artistic decadence (What about the Italian Renais- 
sance?), and we may note that the chief literary artists of 
America,—Poe, Hawthorne, Whitman,—are for the most part 
in the technical sense decadents.” But, is the United States 
a country where in the spiritual sense individualism flourishes? 
Did Poe, Hawthorne or Whitman belong to a period of individu- 
alism? 

This quest for a definition, limited as it is, has only shown 
that there exists among critics and historians no agreement in 
any direction as to the most elementary connotations of the term, 
and that, in practice, every other esthetician declares a different 
group of authors decadent. 

The remaining definitions of decadence are hardly worth 
serious consideration and take their place among the Curiosa of 
criticism: Max Nordau and Seilliére identify it with mental 
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disease. With a little more perspicacity he might have dis- 
covered the microbe of decadence, which occasions violent 
attacks of free verse fever and leads to the convulsions of complex 
prose poems! Verlaine, when interviewed about the meaning 
of the famous word, stated: ‘It was thrown at us as an insult, 
this epithet; I took it up as a war-cry, but it did not mean 
anything in particular that Iknowof. . . . Decadent, at bottom, 
meant nothing whatsoever. I repeat it, it was but a flag, with 
nothing around it....” And A. Baju, the founder of the 
review Le Décadent, explained: “ Décadents designated a group 
of young authors, disgusted with naturalism and in search of a 
renewal of art. . . . To be a decadent means to be a sceptic, 
and to accept all the progress of civilization.’’ Decadence is 
then for Bourget, nothing but individualism; for Nordau, a 
disease; for Verlaine, nothing especial; and for Baju, a belief in 
the progress of civilization! It is, then, clear that, as far as 
Decadence is concerned, the critics have been ‘‘like the divines 
and the prophets, who all say many beautiful things, without 
knowing exactly what they say,’’ as Socrates put it. 


V 


The reason for all these conflicting views was that most 
critics were determined to associate decadence in art with de- 
cadence in morals, in the social fabric or in the human body. 
Yet, all these notions are divergent and often contradictory. 
From the artistic point of view—the only one that can here be of 
value—decadence can have but one meaning: It is the stereo- 
typed and weakened repetition of a superior form of art. Thus 
we can speak of the decadents of Shakespeare, to designate the 
playwrights that merely imitated him and weakened his formula. 
In any case, the notion of decadence includes, esthetically, the 
notion of imitation. When an artist gives evidence of innova- 
tion, originality or personality, he cannot be called decadent. 
His work may be weak or incomprehensible, ultra-personal or 
cryptic, but that does not imply that it is therefore degenerate. 

Now, the modern poets of ’85—the Symbolists—who had 
sway over the poetry of all countries until recently, innovated 
in thought and form. They can be reproached, if you like, 
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with being aristocratic, anti-social, remote, strange and un- 
traditional, but not with being decadent. Artistically the real 
decadents are not they, but those cool and clever imitators, who 
are for ever impervious to personal inspiration and who paint or 
versify perennially ‘‘after the manner of So-and-so,”’ or after 
any time-honored models. 


GusTAVE L. VAN ROOSBROECK 
Cotumpia UNIVERSITY 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF VOLTAIRE TO 
: PERE MENOU! 


ee latter half of the year 1753 and the first half of 1754 

were for Voltaire a period of much distress. He had been 
forced to leave Germany after his quarrel with Frederick II 
and, since he dared not return to Paris without the express per- 
mission of the king of France, he had installed himself, in 
October of 1753, at Colmar, in southern Alsace. While waiting 
for the anger of the king to be appeased, he was beginning to 
adapt himself to the life at Colmar and was finding the quiet 
and peace he so much needed. In the midst of this tranquillity 
he learned that an edition of l’Abrégé de I’Histotre universelle 
had appeared at The Hague,? published by Jean Néaulme and 
filled with errors, impertinencies and indecencies* such as to 
make impossible a reconciliation with Louis XV and destined to 
arouse once more the anger of the clergy. Voltaire must have 
felt the gravity and the danger of the situation. He wrote letters 
to Mme de Pompadour‘ and to influential men® at Paris, 
soliciting their help to regain the good will of the king. He had 
a comparison made, in the presence of a notary, of his manuscript 
with the Jean Néaulme edition, and in a procés-verbal § denied the 
authorship of the Abrégé as it was published. 

In spite of this official document, a certain Jesuit priest, 
Mérat, continued to impute the irreligious work to Voltaire and 
to stir up the people against him.? Knowing the power of the 

1 This article was first prepared for the course Methods and materials of research 
tn modern French literature at Columbia University, conducted by Dr. Gustave L. 
van Roosbroeck. In preparing it for publication, I have profited by his valuable 
criticisms, 

9 Moland, XXXVIII, letters 2672, 2676, 2679, 2680 and 2718, for an explanation 
of how the manuscript fell into the hands of Jean Néaulme. 

* Moland, Jbid., letter 2722. 

“ Moland, Jbid., 1§2. 

5 Moland, Jbid., letters 2696, 2699, and 2702; Desnoiresterres, V, 16. 

® Moland, I, 327; XXXVIII, letter 2675, addressed to Jean Néaulme, dated 


Dec. 28th, 1753, first printed in the Mercure de France, Feb. 1754. 
* Desnoiresterres, V, 19. 
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Jesuits in Alsace,* Voltaire set about at once to prevent the 
work of his enemy. He learned that Mérat, before coming to 
Colmar, had been at Nancy. On February 17th, 1754, Voltaire 
wrote to Pére Menou,’ superior at Nancy, whose acquaintance he 
had made some years before and who, in a public address,” had 
praised the works of Voltaire. In his letter he complained of 
the conduct of Mérat and requested Menou to use his influence 
so that further disagreeable consequences might be avoided. 
Menou replied "a few days later that, although he no longer had 
any authority over Mérat, he would write him and would send on 
to him Voltaire’s letter. He remarked at the same time that 
the works of Voltaire were enough to inspire the anger of any 
Jesuit. 

These two letters were later published and circulated, with 
forgeries and alterations that were derogatory to Voltaire. 
Voltaire received a letter ” of consolation and regret from Menou 
and on March 26th he replied, expressing his satisfaction in 
knowing that Pére Menou was as much offended as he by the 
circulation of the malignant letter. He continued thus: ‘‘Le 
pére Mérat a senti toute l’irrégularité de ce procédé. II est 
venu s’en excuser chez moi avant hier.”” Voltaire had spared 
Mérat the trouble of justifying his conduct and had been careful 
to say nothing that could be considered a reproach. In closing 
his letter he requested Pére Menou to write a short statement 
denying the letter imputed to him and certifying that the letter 
as it was published was not the one he had written to Voltaire. 

However, Menou did not immediately send the statement 
requested. Voltaire repeated his request a few days later in the 
following letter," heretofore unpublished, which, besides throw- 
ing some light on Voltaire’s dealings with the Jesuits, will give 
data on his relations with Mme de Pompadour curing] his 
absence from Paris. 


*In a letter addressed to M. le Comte d’Argental (Moland, XXXVIII, letter 
2709) Voltaire writes that the Jesuits had five years before caused the works of Bayle 
to be burned publicly. Similar references in letters 2698, 2700 and 2707. 

* Moland, Jbid., letter 2695. On Menou see footnote to this letter. 

1® Moland, LII, 578, footnote. 

1 Moland, XXXVIII, letter 2697. 

13 Although this letter written by Menou on March 22, 1754 has not been pre- 
served, Voltaire mentions it in his reply (Moland, LII, 577, letter 29). 

4 This letter is now in the possession of Mr. Hugo Riesenfeld of New York City. 
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“Au révérend pere, le révérend pére de Menou, supérieur de la 
mission royale a Nancy. 
COLMAR, 5 avril, 1754. 


“‘ Mon révérend peére, 
M. le préteur * de Strasbourg n’a point encore trouvé nos 
prétendues lettres imprimées qui sont trés rares, ... mais 


Mme. de Pompadour m’a fait savoir “ qu’on les lui a données 
et que le roi les a vues. Pour moi, qui vis dans la plus profonde 
solitude, et ne sors point depuis six mois, je ne puis savoir trés 
exactement a quel point ces lettres sont falsifiées. Je ne fais 
jamais de copies des miennes et je brfile toutes celles que je 
recois, excepté les lettres d’affaires. Vous n’ignorez pas sans 
doute qu’il a eu des copies a Nancy, soit imprimées soit manu- 
scrites. Vous sentez, mon révérend pére, combien cela doit 
étre désagréable pour vous et pour moi. Cette infidélité, qu’on 
nous a faite a tous deux, outrage la beauté de votre caractére 
et la décence de votre état; il me fait 4 moi un trés grand tort, 
que ma confiance en vous et ma tendre estime ne devait pas 
m’attirer. Vous voyez beaucoup mieux que moi comment votre 
sagesse et votre bonté peuvent réparer la trahison qu’on vous a 
faite. Si j’osais vous proposer mon idée, je vous prierais de 
m’écrire seulement un mot ostensible, par lequel vous vous 
plaindriez en général du tort qu’on nous a fait a tous deux, 
non seulement en publiant nos lettres, mais en les publiant si 
altérées. 

Je soumets mon avis a vos lumiéres; je ne prendrai aucun 
parti sans vos ordres, et je me confie aveuglément a la droiture 
de votre cceur, et aux sentiments dont vous avez bien voulu 
m’honorer. 

Je présente mes respects au révérend pére Lesley * et je 
vous assure bien véritablement, mon révérend pére, de celui avec 
lequel je serai toute ma vie, 

Votre trés humble et obéissant serviteur 

VOLTAIRE.”’ 


Through this letter we know that Menou did not comply 
with the first request of Voltaire. We learn also that neither 
Voltaire nor Menou had seen a copy of the printed letters, nor 
had the city magistrate of Strasbourg who had been asked to aid 
in the search for a copy. Evidently Menou, before asserting 
that the letters were spurious, wished to ascertain to what extent 

4 This word is used to designate the magistrate in certain cities. 


4 This letter of Mme de Pompadour has not been found. 
.F Lesley see Moland, LII, 579, footnote 3. 
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they had been altered. Whether or not he ever sent the letter 
requested by Voltaire, we do not know. Likewise it remains to 
be known in what way the letters were altered; but there is no 
doubt that Mérat was responsible for the alterations. We 
know that he was indignant because of Voltaire’s writings about 
religion and the Church, and he wished to fix on him the author- 
ship of the Htstotre universelle. It may be that the alterations 
were such as to make the letter of Menou confirm statements 
already made by Mérat. At any rate, Mérat had felt the in- 
fluence of Menou and deemed it best. to cease his attacks on 
Voltaire. But he had already succeeded in making the life at 
Colmar very uncomfortable for Voltaire, who was now anxious 
to leave Alsace and go farther into France. This he finally did 
on November 11th, 1754, the date of his departure for Lyons en 
route to Geneva. | 

This letter of Voltaire to Pére Menou also gives additional 
data on the life of Voltaire, and on his dealings with the Jesuits, 
which are still imperfectly known; and it adds to our knowledge 
about his correspondence with Mme de Pompadour. 


LEON P. IRVIN 
Miami UNIVERSITY 
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René Bazin, de l’Académie erences: Baltus le Lorrain. Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 

1926. 

M. René Bazin vient de publier une étude qui compitte l’enquéte qu'il méne 
depuis longtemps sur |'Alsace et la Lorraine, sur la question scolaire, enquéte qui 
nous avait déja valu Les Oberlé, Les nouveaux Oberié, et Davidée Birot. Dans 
Baltus le Lorrain \’auteur de La Terre qué meurt aborde, avec sa bravoure habituelle, 
un probléme de l'heure actuelle, angoissant pour la France: comment va-t-elle 
appliquer aux provinces retrouvées sa législation qui a fort évolué de 1871 a 1918? 
Le probléme de fond n’intéresee pas seulement les Francais, mais, partout, les philoso- 
phes qui s’occupent de la psychologie des peuples. La question de la forme n’est 
pas moins intéressante, puisque nos amis, a |’étranger, ont le droit de désirer que la 
critique francaise leur signale les ouvrages vraiment représentatifs de la France, les 
ceuvres od l’on est sfir de trouver un style pur, un art probe. Une bonne fortune rare 
m’a permis d'étudier, & propos de Davidée Birot ' la méthode de composition de René 
Bazin: en artiste impeccable qui ne craint pas de nous laisser entrer dans son atelier 
pendant l’élaboration de son ceuvre, il m’a laissé étudier ses procédés de création 
littéraire, qui sont les mémes d’une ceuvre a l'autre, et qui nous montrent les cing 
““états” successifs de sa pensée. J’ai pu voir ainsi par quel labeur obstiné, patient, 
conforme a la grande méthode du XVII° siécle, l’auteur de tant d’ceuvres en apparence 
faciles obtient cette pure simplicité, cette parfaite probité artistique qui lui ont valu 
autant d’admirateurs que le fond méme de ses theses. 

C’est d’abord le manuscrit original; grande facilité de plume: des pages entiéres 
sont intactes; l’écriture dénote un travail sans fiévre, mais avec une application in- 
tense de |’esprit. 

Second stade: pour briser ce lien presque physiologique qui unit |’écrivain & 
son manuscrit et lui donne des indulgences de pére, des aveuglements quasi maternels, 
pour sa pensée encore enveloppée de son écriture, l’auteur fait dactylographier son 
manuscrit. Sur cette copie apparaissent 4 nouveau des adjonctions, des suppressions, 
des repentirs. On ressent a étudier ce remantment un charme comparable a celui 
qu’éprouvent les indiscrets qui suivent, par dessus l’épaule d’un peintre en plein air, 
les progrés de son travail. 

Le troisiéme état, c'est une nouvelle copie, également tapée a la machine, od les 
corrections précédentes sont toutes transportées, et oi) apparaissent encore de 
nouvelles retouches. C’est comme un autre manuscrit qui apparait dans cette 
seconde copie: c’est elle qui sert 4 l’impression du roman dans une revue. Si l'on 
compare ce quatriéme état au précédent, on s’apercoit que les scrupules de l’écrivain 
a pas encore apaisés, et qu’il continue a surveiller son ceuvre d’un ceil impitoy- 


On pourrait penser qu’aprés tout cet effort vers le mieux, l’auteur se contente de 
livres & l’éditeur du livre le texte de la revue, tel quel; ce serait mal connattre René 
Bazin que de supposer chez lui un ralentissement final de son sens critique. Rien 
n’est plus curieux que de comparer, pour Baltus le Lorrain, le roman publié chez 

1Cf. Le mots littéraire et pittoresque, no. d'avril, 1913. 
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Calmann-Lévy avec le texte paru das la Reoue des deux Mondes, du 1§ janvier 1925 
au 1* février 1926. Ce serait un joli travail pour un étudiant du département des 
langues romanes. Je ne citerai qu’un exemple pour montrer l’intérét d’une pareille 
étude. 

A la fin du livre, Baltus l’instituteur, meurtri par la lutte qu'il a engagée avec un 
inspecteur pour défendre |’Ame de ses éléves, leur dicte une page od il magnifie l'ame 
de la France immortelle, supérieure aux contingences éphéméres. Le morceau est de 
toute beauté. II rappelle, en mieux, ‘“‘la derniére dictée” dans les Contes choisis 
d’Alphonse Daudet, pourtant déja si belle. C'est la page capitale du roman, celle od 
l'on pourrait croire que l’auteur avait publié sa pensée, dans la Revue, avec toute la 
perfection dont il était capable. I y a pourtant des corrections. Ouvrerz le livre & 
la page 330; vous y lirez ceci: ‘“*. . . om ne connalft pas de peuple qui ait si vite 
quitté la barbarie, et y soit moins souvent retombé.—La France a besoin de sa Lor- 
raine, comme nous avons besoin de la France.” Entre ces deux phrases il y avait 
ceci, dans le texte de la Revue du 1° février 1926: ‘“‘La France a été secourue pendant 
la Grande Guerre, mais ceux qu'elle a sauvés, en se sauvant elle-méme, ont eu peur 
de sa gioire, et de voir ainsi victorieuse la Catholique. Elle, de son cdété, n’a pas 
assez bien compris dot lui venait et d’od lui viendra son salut.” La peneée était belle: 
pourtant l’auteur !’a sacrifiée, peut-@tre parce qu'elle n’était pas exactement dans la 
suite logique des idées. 

Tel est Baltus le Lorrain, auquel on fera probablement encore la critique qu'on e 
déja adreseée A tous ses fréres atnés: pourquoi René Bazin nous tratfne-t-il toujours 
chez les pauvres, chez les travailleurs, chez les petites gens? Je répondrai: oi se fait, 
ot s’élabore, aujourd’hui, la France de demain? Est-ce dans le grand monde, dans 
la haute bourgeoisie, chez les snobs? N'est-ce pas plut6t dans les enfants du peuple, 
millions et millions d’Ames? Quelqu’un, qui s’y connaissait bien, ne s’y est pas 
trompé; Brunetiére, alors directeur de I’Académie Francaise, dans la premiére 
rédaction du discours qu'il préparait pour la réception de René Bazin, commencait 
par établir que |’ceuvre entiére du récipiendaire appartenait a un genre éminent, le 
roman social, et il ajoutait, dans le manuscrit que j’ai étudié: ‘‘ Balzac seul, avant 
vous, ef quelques-uns de nos confréres ef contemporains, s’y était essayé."” On cher- 
cherait vainement les mots en italiques dans le discours lu en séance solennelle; vous 
ne trouveriez plus que ceci: ‘‘ Balzac seul avant vous s’y était essayé.”” Les confréres 
et les contemporains disparaissent pour laisser René Bazin seul a cOté de Balzac. 
L’éloge est grand; il n’a rien de banal, car Brunetiére était incapable d’enguirlander 
son opinion; c’est donc un vrai jugement, et je m’y associe de tout coeur: en effet, si, 
avec tout le monde, je reconnais que René Bazin est une force catholique, je crois, 
de plus, que c’est un peneeur profond, un artiste probe, un écrivain pur. 

Be oe Maurice Souriau 
L'UNIVERSITE DE CAEN, FRANCE 


Spanische Kultur and Sitte des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts. Eine Einfdhrung in die 
Blatesest der spanischen Literatur und Kunst, von Ludwig Pfandl. Kempten, 
1924, pp. xv + 288. ; 

The appreciation of the literature of Spain’s Golden Age must always depend 
rather more than less upon a knowledge of the social and historic background of the 
period. If the Qusjote, and to a lesser extent the best of the picaresque novels, may 
be enjoyed without this special knowledge, it is because their outmoded thought and 
customs are transcended by their wider human appeal. Not so, however, the 
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Spanish drama of the same period, as has been shown repeatedly in the severe attacks 
upon it by modern unacademic critics (e.g., Azorin, Pérez de Ayala, Baroja). These 
attacks are justified in so far as the comedia does offer but a very imperfect esthetic 
enjoyment to the casual reader, but it is also true that that enjoyment is greatly en- 
hanced for one already acquainted with the thought and life of seventeenth century 
Spain. To the uninitiated student who desires to approach not only the comedia but 
classic literature in general with this background, the present book will be of the 
greatest interest and value. 

Dr. Pfand]!’s book is intended as an introduction to the study of Spanish litera- 
ture and art of the Golden Age. Edad de oro seems to him preferable to siglo de oro 
as a designation for this period, since it extends, as he views it, from the accession of 
Philip II to the death of Calderén, or from about 1550 to 1660. Some idea of the 
scope of the book may be gained from the chapter headings: Philip II, The Last 
Three Hapsburgs, The System of Government, The Inquisition, Society, National 
Pride and Honor, Religious Sentiment, Superstition and Morality, Learning and 
Instruction, Literary Customs, Author and Books, Daily Life, Idealism and Realism. 
The chapters on society, religion and daily life are especially comprehensive. That 
on daily life deals among other things with conditions in Toledo, Madrid and Seville, 
with public functions and amusements of all kinds, games and sports, sumptuary 
laws, dress, food, familiar speech and forms of address. In an Appendix are given 
twelve kulturgeschichtliche Texte, mostly excerpts from the reports of travelers in 
Spain in the seventeenth century. There is finally a fairly full and useful Bibli- 
ography. The attractiveness of the book is increased by the inclusion of numerous 
reproductions of paintings and interesting plates. 

What must make Spanische Kultur und Stite more engaging for the student of 
literature than the ordinary manual of Spanish history, even one which like Altamira's 
covers the social and artistic background rather fully, is the extent to which the author 
has drawn his corroborative and illustrative material from literature itself. He 
introduces freely appropriate excerpts from a wide range of classical writings and 
pertinent references to literary history. Having been especially interested himself 
in the accounts of travelers in Spain, as readers of the Revue hispanique will remember, 
Dr. Pfandl has known where to find in such accounts, as well as in other contemporane- 
ous documents, significant commentaries on the life and culture of the period. Yet 
the result is no mere enumeration of more or less related facts, for one of the out- 
standing features of the book is its readability. Moreover, in ite unencumbered, 
well-ordered exposition the author has given-us the most inclusive and well-rounded 
picture of the subject that we have yet had. 

Although written largely from an objective viewpoint, Spanische Kultur und 
Sile is not without an occasional personal and even controversial note. Feeling 
called upon evidently to answer certain extreme attacks upon the Inquisition and the 
part played by the Catholic church in Spain, Dr. Pfandl, it seems to me, goes too far 
in the other direction. Believing as he does that Philip II by using the Inquisition 
to keep heresy out of Spain spared her the terrible religious wars that Germany 
suffered (p. 3), that the expulsion of the Moriscos was imperative for the sake of 
national unity and safety (p. 13), and that absolutism in general was required for 
the governing of Spain (p. 21), why should he seek to doubt (p. 37) the excesses of so 
necessary an institution? Or, what is still more astonishing, see in Lea’s History of 
the Inquisition in Spain nothing but a “‘frightful bungle’”’ (“‘entsetzliches Machwerk," 
p. 266)? (Cf. the very flattering opinion of Sr. Amezta, who, although not un- 
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sympathetic toward the Inquisition, could say of Lea’s work: ‘‘Monumento de 
erudicién e imparcialidad levantado por el sabio norteamericano,’’ in his edition of 
El casamiento engafloso y el cologuto de los perros, 1912, p. 158). After all, as one 
reads in the Catholic Encyclopedia, ‘‘the Spanish Inquisition deserves neither the 
exaggerated praise nor the equally exaggerated vilification often bestowed on it.” 

In a final chapter the author in summing up attempts to interpret Spanish 
character in the light of idealism and realism. The most perfect literary expression 
of this dualism is, of course, Don Quijote. This interpretation, while not new and 
not without a certain ingenuousness, is here presented sympathetically and with 
understanding. But to proceed as the author does to a consideration of painting and 
sculpture on the basis of their idealism and realism of subject matter, is to fail to 
say anything significant about them. We are told that El Greco is all idealist (pp. 
216, 217), that Murillo is both idealist and realist (p. 217), and that Veldzquesz 
represents neither Spanish idealism nor Spanish realism (p. 219). One is no less 
surprised to read (p. 148) that Murillo is ‘‘ perhaps the greatest of all Spanish paint- 
ers." It would seem that Dr. Pfandl judges paintings solely by their subject matter, 
whereas the only critisicm of painting worth while is that which concerns iteelf with 
plastic form. Similarly I fail to follow Dr. Pfandl’s distinctions in architecture, in 
which he finds the classic style of the sixteenth century to be idealistic, and the 
baroque style of the following century realistic. 

The fact that the reader may not agree with Dr. Pfandl on such questions as 
these will detract little from the general usefulness of Spanische Kultur und Sstte. 
The book is after all one of factual content rather than of critical estimates. Nor 
should one object to the incompleteness of the Bibliography, since it is apparently 
meant to be only a selected list. One might perhaps question the omission or in- 
clusion of certain works. On religion, for example, only orthodox writers are given; 
on superstition the author mentions only Menéndez y Pelayo's Artes mdgicas y 
hechicerias en los stglos XVI y XVII and Waxman's Chapters on Magic in Spanish 
Lasterature, in addition to which we might have expected reference to such works as 
Lea's History of the Inquisition in Spatn (vol. IV, chap. VIII, Sorcery and Occult Arts), 
Amador de los Rfos’ De las artes mdgicas y de adivinacién en el suelo ibérico (in Revista 
de Espafia, vols. XVII-XVIII, especially XVIII, pp. 325-336), and Amezéa’'s 
edition of Cervantes’ El casamiento engafioso y el cologuio de los perros, 1912, pp. 1§3- 
196. The bibliographical section on daily life, if not requiring the citation of further 
important travel accounts and news-letters, ought at least to refer to the indispensable 
Bibliographie des voyages en Espagne et en Portugal of Foulché-Delboec. But allowing 
for personal preferences, the Bibliography is a helpful guide and not the least valuable 
part of this scholarly and well-informed work. 

W. L. FIcHrer 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Girolamo Fracastoro Naugerius, Sive de Poetica Dialogus. With an English Transla- 
tion by Ruth Kelso and an Introduction by Murray W. Bundy. The University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., 1924, 88 pp. 

A recent review of this work by Benedetto Croce and an attempted utilization 
of it for a doctoral dissertation have made it seem advisable to write a few words of 
warning to those who might want to use this version for scholarly research. 

Translations are being more and more frequently resorted to, so that greater 
care, it seems, should be devoted to their preparation than was done in this case. 
The information that we gather in this version is very often erroneous, and an attempt 
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to derive from it Fracastoro’s poetical theories would lead to some strange conclusions. 
Some of this misinformation was used by the author of the preface who incorporates 
in his revision of Fracastoro's doctrines blunders of rather fundamental! importance. 
He quotes for instance (p. 20): ‘‘He—the poet—indeed wishes also to teach and 
persuade and speak of other things, but, restricted as st were by his aim, he does not 
develop his subject enough to explain it (s.c., he does not realize the aim of demonstra- 
tive oratory) but making a different idea for himself, of untrammeled and universal 
beauty,” etc. Fracastoro, however, says exactly the opposite. ‘‘The poet—he 
writes—no doubt wants to teach, convince and speak of other things, but he is not 
restricted (like the philosopher or the orator, etc.) to what is useful and sufficient for 
the presentation of his subject as though limited to the attainment of that end (the 
knowledge of nature, the proof of a law-suit, etc.) but,” etc. (‘Vult quidem et 
ipee et docere et persuadere et de aliis loqui, sed non quantum expedit, et satis est ad 
explicandam rem tamquam astrictus eo fine verum,” etc., p. 158C). In other words, 
using Fracastoro’s language, the philosopher, the orator, etc., achieve a relative ex- 
cellence of expression, but the poet an absolute one—one that is not subordinated to 
the attainment of any of these particular ends. On page 15 the following blunder is 
made use of: ‘‘God is not the cause, but music itself, full of a sort of great, exalting 
wonder which makes the pulse beat with the rhythm as if stirred by some violent 
frenzy'’ (p. 65). Though a doctor, Fracastoro is not speaking here about pulses. 
The word pulsums in his text is the participle ‘struck,’ and he says something quite 
different: ‘‘The cause of this frenzy is not a god but music itself which strikes the 
soul with harmony, arousing it as though with an overpowering sting, excites it and 
forces it out of ita own self.’’! 

Graver misunderstandings are caused by the failure on the part of the translator 
to grasp the philosophical meaning of sémpliciter, simplex, etc., which is not simple, 
but absolute, and in Fracastoro’s treatise is avowedly used to mean now sniversally 
unsubordinated, and now superlaive in its own given genus (p. 160C). So when we 
find the following rather important passage quoted in the preface (p. 13): ‘A poet 
is inspired by no other aim than simply to express himself delightfully about anything 
that proposes itself to him” (p. 158C), we must not suppose that we have Fracastoro’s 
thought, who quite differently states that: ‘‘The poet aims at an expression which 
shall be beautiful abeolutely” (that is, the excellence of his speech is not like the 
excellence of the philosophers’ language subordinated to the needs of a particular 
subject matter). And again (p. 19) the quotation: ‘The poet as a poet is inspired 
by no other aim than simply to express himeelf well about anything that proposes 
itself to him” (pp. 1§8C; 60), retains nothing of the original which is: “But the poet 
as such has no end in view other than abeolute excellence of expression," etc. And 
on the following page, instead of ‘‘a style which is appropriate and simply beautiful” 
(pp. 165D; 74), Fracastoro speaks of ‘‘an appropriate style of absolute beauty.” 
On p. 60, the rendering “‘how and for what reason he—the poet—alone concerns 
himeelf ssmply with beautiful expression” is a long ways off from the original which is 
“*how and for what reason the poet alone aims at absolute beauty of diction” (p. 
1§8D). And finally the misunderstanding yields its ultimate absurdity when Fracas- 
toro is made to say (p. 60) that ‘except for the poet, no one expresses himself merely 
(simpliciter) well and appropriately,” when in reality he says much more sensibly 


1‘*Non est autem Deus ullus causa furoris huius, sed ipea musica ingentis cui- 
usdam atque exultantis admirationis plena, que pulsum numeris, velut cestro im- 
potente concitum, nec sese capientem animum quatit."’ (p. 160D). 
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that ‘‘except for the poet no one possesses absolute beauty and propriety of expres- 
sion’’ (p. 158B). Fracastoro himeelf gives us the meaning of this word when, 
caught in an ambiguity (which is not the ambiguity assumed in footnote § of p. 64), 
he describes the gods (p. 160C) as being beautiful simpliciter, he goes on to explain 
the sense by the addition of the phrase ef in omnibus, and makes it equivalent to 
superlative, concluding ‘“‘quare sequivocatio illius verbi simpliciter te decipiebat: 
interdum enim significat, quod universaliter absolute tale est, interdum quod tale in 
suo genere.’’? 

This meaning of ssmpisciter is also made clear by its being contrasted with the 
word relatively, which is secundum aliquid. And keeping this in mind we should 
correct (on p. 69) the meaningless: ‘Others strive for language that is somewhat 
inferior and beautiful only in part, but the poet seeks for what is simply beautiful,” 
80 as to make it read instead: ‘Others strive for expression which is beautiful 
relatively (secundum aliquid) whereas the poet aims at absolute beauty of expression" 
(p. 162D). 

In this English version Fracaetoro is made to produce elements of a new ars 
poetica. On p. 73, for instance, we read this startling sentence: ‘‘ Moreover, no one 
in so far as he is skilled in writing tells or knows anything,”’ but in the original we 
find: ‘‘It does not matter if, gua stylist, he is ignorant of these matters’’:* and 
lower down: ‘‘It is not necessary to know a great deal, but to know exactly,” where 
the text has “It is not only necessary to know, but also to know most accurately.”’ « 

After reading the following passage (p. 72) one might be tempted to write a new 
chapter on Plato and the poets in Renaissance criticism: ‘‘And from that comes the 
third objection (of Plato): that poets very often write indecently, and belittle gods 
and heroes. And he is right. It seems just therefore, my friends, that we should 
carefully consider these objections, since Plato himself, the friend of poets, demands 
that they defend themselves. We are not poets, to be sure, but we are the friends of 
poets, and consequently consider it our duty to play the part of friends.” There 
seem to be promising novelties here, but they all disappear when we turn to the 
original which says: ‘‘ And from this comes the third objection, viz., that poets very 
often write indecently and represent gods and heroes as they should noi (secus . . . ac 
far est). It seems therefore reasonable, my friends, that we look carefully into this 
matter since Plato himself asks the friends of the poets to defend thems (the poets). 
We are not poets but we are the poets’ friends, therefore we consider it our task to 
take their side."’ § 

In this same passage we are startled to find that ‘ Juppiter pra impatientia ex- 

* Croce discussing this passage (Estetica, 208) makes a curious slip. According 
to him Fracastoro says that ‘‘bisogna evitare l’equivoco e il doppio senso che é nel 
vocabolo ‘bello’ (zquivocatio illius verbi).”. The ambiguity (squivocatio) is not in 
the word bello but in the word simpliciter (now universally superlative and now super- 
lative within its genus), and Fracastoro does not ask us to avoid it, but calls our 
attention to the presence of it in his language. 

3 “Nihil autem refert an nesciat quatenus dicendi peritus’’ (p. 164B). 

‘“Nec scire tantum necesse est, sed exactissime scire” (Jbid.). 

5 “Unde et tertium enascitur, quod poetz szpissime indecentia scribant, et secus 
Diis. et heroibus tribuant, ac par est. Justum igitur 6 amici videtur, ut de his 
rationem diligenter habeamus, quoniam et ipse Plato poetarum amicos rogat, ut 
ipsos defendant. Nos quidem poets non sumus, sed poetarum amici: quare nostrum 
esse ducimus amicorum partes tueri’’ (p. 164B). 
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pectandé sibi tractans virilia” (p. 164C), is rendered: ‘‘ Jupiter, impatient of waiting, 
behaving like an ordinary man,” against which we should strongly protest in the 
name of us all ‘ordinary men.” 

The commonplace statement of Fracastoro: ‘‘ poets produce (edere) a divine and 
tuneful song’”’ (p. 163C), becomes ‘‘music and divine song elevate” (p. 71). The 
strange remark on p. 66 that ‘‘the poet does not teach from knowledge of his own” 
surely gives a wrong idea of the text, which says: ‘‘The primary purpoee of the poet 
is ‘not to teach" (p. 161B). 

After reading the following on p. 58: ‘‘We must likewise inquire whether the 
poet’s style may be determined from himself alone, or whether a certain kind of subject 
matter also is required. It seems to me beyond doubt that the style peculiar to the 
poet ought to be found in hin alone,’’ etc.—we wonder whether Fracastoro is profound 
or silly, but he is neither. He merely says: ‘‘We must likewise inquire whether the 
essential quality of a poet consists ss Ass style alone (ab ipso solo, that is, dicends modo) 
or whether a definite subject matter is required. And to me it surely seems that such 
quality must be found solely in his style.”* And on that same page the same error 
occurs before when we are told that: ‘‘And, even more, we must show whether any 
subject matter is unfit for the poet, or whether everything which can be taught at all 
can be called imitation,” while Fracastoro says, ‘‘We must discover this (the differ- 
entiation between the poet and the historian) especially if there is no subject matter 
which is the poet's own.””? And further down the discussion of Pontano’s doctrine 
becomes meaningless through the confusion of admsratio, mirandi. 

The followers of Lessing need not be disturbed when they read (p. 57): ‘‘We could 
give the name of poet to the sculptor who had carved some marble,” for the Italian 
critic merely says: ‘‘then we would be justified in calling sculptor any man who hap- 
pens to carve marble” (ef eum appellare sculplorem, qui marmor aliquod incidésset. 
P. 157A). The following statement (p. 54) might arouse historical curiosity: ‘‘the 
poet .. . whom even emperors have thought worthy to be crowned,” but again the 
original states nothing more than the well-known fact of: ‘‘the poet whom the Romans 
deemed worthy to be crowned with the same crown used for the emperors” (quem . . . 
Romani cadem, qua et imperatores corona ornari dignum arbitrati sunt. P. 15§D). 
There is something very modern and suggestive in the following (p. 53): “‘To give 
pleasure is the aim of the poet which perhaps we can accept. For what else would 
produce these elaborate harmonies of poetry, all these intricacies of plot, all these 
marvels so carefully worked out? ...”" The original merely says: ‘To give pleas- 
ure is the aim of the poet which we too perhaps think. For what other conclusion 
could you draw from the fact that the music of songs is so much sought after; that 
all compositions, complicated by fabulous inventions, and all things startling are 
so much in demand” (p. 155B). 

There was an opportunity for an easy text emendation, or rather for the correc- 
tion of a misprint in the passage which is translated (p. 61) as: ‘'Then whose business 
is it to examine the common elements, the business of him who considers the particular, 


*“‘Nunc venio ad dicendi modum, qui in poeta longe diversus ab aliis est: de 
quo similiter est inquirendum, utrum ratio poetz ab ipso solo sumatur, an et materia 
certa requiratur; et certe ab eo solo mihi videtur rationem propriam poetz sumi 
debere’’ (p. 157C). 

7 “Id assignare oportet, quo differt poeta ab historico: et siqui alii idem faciunt 
magis autem oportebit hoc assignare si nulla materia propria poetz sit, et omne, quod 
quocumque docetur modo, imitatio dicatur” (Jbid.). 
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or rather.of him who considers the common? (sic) Is it. the business of whoever 
examines the particular, or are they different, the one who contemplates the common, 
and the one who contemplates the particular?” which is meaningless. The Latin 
text is: ‘‘Cuius igitur interest speculari communia? num ejus, qui propria, an magis 
ejus, qui communia considerat? interest etiam propria cujusque speculari, an diversus 
est, qui communia et qui propria contemplatur?” (p. 159A) which, for the sake of 
sense and grammar, must be corrected by removing the interrogation mark after 
considerat, placing it after propria, s0 as to read: ‘Then whoee business is it to inquire 
into the common attributes? The business of him who inquires into the peculiar 
attributes? Or rather is it the duty of the one who considers the common attributes 
to investigate also the peculiarities of each? Or perhaps are those who inquire into 
the common qualities and those who inquire into peculiar attributes entirely sepa- 
rate?” 

The difficulty of Latin syntax is the cause of much of the trouble. The use of 
alsé is responsible for a dozen and more misrepresentations of Fracastoro's thought. 
On p. 63: ‘‘But if there should be some one else who should come to this orator of 
ours .. . and say that he wishes to speak of these same matters and others,"’ etc., 
where we should read ‘‘to speak about those matters concerning which others also 
speak" (de quibus ef ais. P. 160A). And on the previous page (62): ‘In the same 
way the master and guide, if he wishes to write of his own subject, imposes on him- 
self the same law and becomes a servant to himeelf and uses a form of eloquence not 
inferior but different,”” where Fracastoro says: ‘‘He becomes a servant to himself 
and a part of eloquence just like the others” (non secus ac alii. P.159C). On p. 
154C, pro viribus means ‘‘in proportion to my strength" (p. 52); in cuss enim natura 
insitum sit (pp. 155B; §3), cum is “since,” not “although.” Verum enim vero 
(same page) is not “perhaps it is right": it means “but.” Mutuo (p. 156B) is not 
“mutual” (p. 55), but “borrowed”; and on the next page conductitium (p. 1§6C) 
means “hired,” not “in a measure the concern” (p. 56). The little poem on p. 
158A is full of mistakes (p. 59). Phkrix on p. 160D means “Phrygian” (p. 6§) in 
connection with Magna Mater; in the margin of p. 161 est means “‘although,” not 
“whether”; etc.§ 

Similar criticiam might be carried on about the translation of Pontano’s Actas, 
but enough. Sat praia biberunt. 

Dino BIGONGIARI 

CotuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Quevedo, Obras satiricas y festivas. Prélogo y notas de José M. Salaverrfa (Vol. 56, 

Clésicos Castellanos), Madrid, Ediciones de ‘‘La Lectura,” 1924. 

This is the fourth volume in a series devoted to the works of Quevedo. It was 
preceded by Américo Castro's edition of the Vida del Buscén (Vol. 5, 1911) and Ceja- 
dor y Frauca’s edition of Los Suefios (Vols. 31, 34, 1916-17). It is evident that the 
scholarly value of the set is decreasing. In the present case the editor has utterly 
failed to add any original or especially helpful comments on the text. The notes are 
scarce and entirely inadequate for the material with which they deal. Sr. Salaverria 
has done nothing more than look up an occasional word in Covarrubias’ Tesoro or 


8 In the absence of Professor Bigongiari, who is spending the summer in Italy, 
may the Editor—on whom the reading of proof has devolved—be excused for adding 
that the pagination of the introduction, original text and translation of Miss Kelso 


is most confusing. 
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the Diccionario de Antoridades, letting pass many expressions that it would require 
considerable investigation to solve. The most valuable annotations are transplanted 
from the authoritative edition of D. Aureliano FernA4ndez-Guerra y Orbe (Biblioteca 
de Autores Espaftoles, Vol. 23, Madrid, 1881). The text also is taken for the moet 
part from the same source, and the heavy debt is rather tardily and incompletely 
acknowledged in a footnote on page 190. One could willingly pardon this tendency 
towards plagiarism, however, if it had only been more fully indulged. For instance, 
it would have been helpful to add more data concerning the circumstances surrounding 
the publication of the scattered selections included, and the editor might have re- 
marked that the ‘‘ prem&ticas"” of which Quevedo was so fond were doubtless based 
on the ‘‘ Arancel de necedades”” embodied in Mateo AlemAn’s Gusmda de Alfaracke. 
In short, Quevedo’s Obras satiricas y festivas require most careful study in order to be 
intelligently interpreted. Their diction, style, variety of theme and obecure history 
offer abundant material for serious investigation. Only thorough research and an 
intimate acquaintance with both the literature and the society of Quevedo's time 
would equip one for the responsible task of commentator. 

Nevertheless Sr. Salaverria has written a creditable prologue with the pleasant 
fluency and originality of ideas which characterize his other works and entitle him to 
his worthy reputation as an essayist. His venture into a field unsuited to his talents 
was infelicitous, and its sole merit lies in the fact that a portion of Quevedo’s leseer 
known writings is thereby made conveniently available in a separate volume. 

Rosert H. WILLIAMS 

CoLtumBia UNIVERSITY 


Floresia de leyendas heroicas espaflolas, por Ramén Menéndez Pidal. Rodrigo e 
sltimo Godo. Tomo 1. La Edad Media. ‘‘La Lectura,"’ Madrid, 1925, 301 
pages. 

In the study of the development of mankind much emphasis has rightly been 
placed on the study of the political and social history of a people, while only in recent 
years has the legendary aspect of social history received the attention it merits. 
The last two or three decades have been marked by the appearance of a number of 
studies devoted to a careful analysis of the supernatural and traditional elements of 
the culture of early periods. Scholars and investigators are now realizing the true 
significance of the fact that comparatively few people in the Middle Ages were even 
acquainted with, much less influenced by, the political histories as they remain 
recorded for us in the ancient chronicles. On the other hand it is well known that 
the humblest peasant had at his command a veritable mine of traditional history, 
which sometimes coincided with what actually happened. It is this traditional 
history that has played the leading rdle in the development of many modern racial 
characteristics. These traditions were handed down from father to son, and their 
legendary heroes have become the models of each new generation. 

In Spain this study of legends may be considered as having had its indirect 
beginnings with the works of such masters as Menéndez y Pelayo, Mil4, Dozy and 
others, whose volumes abound in footnotes rich in such traditional material. This 
interest has been continued by various studies that have appeared from time to time 
from the pen of Ramén Menéndez Pidal and others of his contemporaries dealing 
with the literature of the Middle Ages. Previous to the appearance of this volume, 
the legendary and traditional elements as such have usually been relegated to a 
somewhat secondary place. This book, however, is devoted entirely to a study of the 
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development of the Roderick legend, and concludes with the publication of the most 
important documents pertaining thereto. 

In passing it may be interesting to note a similar movement which has taken a 
slightly different form, dealing with the modern rather than the medieval period. In 
the United States various collections are now being made of the rapidly disappearing 
negro melodies of the south and cowboy songs of the southwest; while in Spain a 
society was recently formed for the purpose of collecting and preserving the regional 
costumes of that country. According to a recent report over 400 different costumes 
have thus far been obtained. 

Numerous studies have already been devoted to the legends of Spain’s Golden 
Age, such as the Don Juan legend, or that of the Amanies de Teruel, but it has re- 
mained for Menéndez Pidal to venture into the little known centuries of the Middle 
Ages and present us with the first really authoritative work on the history of the 
Roderick legend. 

The first 121 pages of the volume consist of an analysis and exposition of the 
theme, while the remaining 180 present the documentary evidence. After a brief 
sketch of the actual historical data so far as they have been unraveled, we are pre- 
sented with the most interesting and least known part of the discussion. The author 
shows how, after the defeat of the Goths, a small party of Roderick’s followers re- 
mained under Moorish domination. The vast majority of the Goths who remained 
in the conquered territory were enemies of Roderick, being adherents of Witiza. 
These had previously bargained with the Moors to bring about the overthrow of 
Roderick, whom they considered a usurper, and had assured for themselves (at least 
so they thought) a secure position under the rule of the foreigners. In fact many of 
them dreamed of being able soon to wrest the reins of government from the hands of 
the Moors. 

Sr. Pidal maintains that among Roderick’s sympathizers there grew up a legend 
accusing Witiza of outraging the daughter of Count Julian. This legend, he shows, 
circulated among the poorer classes and existed even up to the end of the thir- 
teenth century when it appeared on the eastern coast in the Lébro contra la seta de 
Mahomath by Bishop San Pedro Pascual (1227~1300). 

This version gained little headway against the prestige given to the account 
propagated by the Witiza party. As early as the latter part of the tenth century a 
descendant of Witiza wrote an account of the struggle and fall of the Goths in which 
he accused Roderick of usurping the crown and mistreating the daughter of Count 
Julian while he was yet an officer in the army of Witiza. This last version, due to the 
social position of its originator, soon gained ground and became the source from which 
sprang the generally accepted versions of the later centuries. It is in this document 
that the Enchanted Palace of Toledo is first mentioned. 

In the discussion of this aspect of the legend some interesting light is thrown on 
the zeal for martyrdom which seized the Christians in southern Spain during the 
reign of Abderrahman III, to which Menéndez y Pelayo refers in his Hsstorsa de los 
heterodoxos espaftoles (Madrid, 1911-18, Vol. 2, Chapter 2). Menéndez Pidal says, 
in deacribing the conditions of the period: 

‘“‘Ahora bien, entre los moz4rabes habia doe partidos opuestos. Uno el de los 

vitizanos y sus sucesores; .... El otro partido, en el que al principio figuraban los 

adeptos del rey Rodrigo, era hostil al invasor; se componfa principalmente de hispano- 

romanos (ya que los godos de Rodrigo, por lo pence habfan hufdo al Norte); 
n 


eran cristianos fervientes que, llegado el caso, suf el martirio cuando la crueldad 
se apoderé de los califas de Cérdoba, y lo que era ms heroico, sufrian la disfrazada 
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Res eer cree Ce Ene Condes, macetrabes 2 de toe reekss onions merviceres d= interess 
musulmanes, que, llegado el! caso, censuraban a los martires y confesores de la fe, 
tach4ndoles de imprudentes e indiscretos en su celo.” 


The legend of the treason of Julian is, according to our author, of Christian 
origin. The historical documents tend to show that the fall of the Gothic kingdom 
was due equally as much to the sons of Witiza and their party as to the fact that 
Count Julian, upon the accession of Roderick to the throne, proclaimed his allegiance 
to Muza, agreeing to surrender to him the city of Ceuta rather than become a vassal 
of a king whom he considered a usurper. However, after the fall of the Gothic king- 
dom, the Moz4rabes, looking about for someone on whom to fix the blame for their 
misfortunes, fell upon the luckless Count Julian and made him their scapegoat. 
Naturally a defeated people have no inclination to minimize the struggles through 
which they have passed but rather tend to augment them; eo the forging of this 
legend, whereby the size and strength of the army of the invaders was greatly in- 
creased and the courage and tribulations of their own Christian heroes magnified, 
lent itself admirably to their purpose. 

Another interesting point made in this study is that although this legend was 
current in the south in the tenth century it did not reach the north until the twelfth 
century. It is also highly probable that these people in the south knew little of 
what was going on in the small kingdoms in the extreme northwest of the peninsula. 

Having thus carefully oriented the reader at the very beginning of his study Sr. 
Pidal then traces carefully the development of each new phase of the legend from this 
point up through the well-known Crénica Sarracina of Pedro de Corral, written 
about 1430, to the Refundicsén de la Crénica de 1344, produced about ten years later. 
He takes issue with A. H. Krappe, who maintains that the legend of Roderick is but 
a revision of the one dealing with Ermanrico, a famous king of the Goths of the fourth 
century, by pointing out that the episode of Ermanrico and the wife of his councilor 
does not appear in the early accounts of this king—not even indeed in that of the 
Danish historian, Saxus Gramaticus, who wrote in the twelfth century. 

The sources, reproduced in the last part of the volume, all of which are studied 
in detail, are: 

Primera crénica general de Espafia que mandé componer Alfonso el Sabio, hacia 12 
Sen Pedro Pascusl: Tibro coaira le note de Mohomath, hacia 1298; Crénica purely 
1344; Pedro de Corral, Crémica Sarracina, escrita hacia 1430; Refundiccbn de Ia 


vénsca de 1344, hecha en Toledo hacia 1440; Libro de la fundacién del Monasterto 
. de Guadalupe, 1440. 


Aside from its great value as a piece of careful and painstaking research the 
work has the additional merit of being written in a pleasing manner portraying the 
strife between the rival camps of Roderick and Witiza during that period of recon- 


struction. 
Frank CALLcoTt 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH LITERARY NEWS IN BRIEF 


Lécion p'HonngEuR BT AcaDgémie: Henri Brémond, Camille Jullian, Dorgelés, 
Mauriac are among those honored in the January promotion of the Légion d’Honneur; 
and M. Emile Picard, the mathematician, recently elected to membership in the 
French Academy, was welcomed in that assembly by M. Marcel Prévost.—ANNIVER- 
sanizs: When anniversaries are not actually celebrated, the public is at least re- 
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minded of them. This spring brought several: March marked the tenth anniversary 
of the death of Rubén Darfo, a great admirer of France where he lived many years, 
Devotees of Mme. d’Epinay remembered also in March the bicentenary of her birth, 
whilst in the same month we recalled the tercentenary of Mme. de Sévigné. The 
last event was the occasion of publishing recently a number of studies about this 
charming writer. Among them, let us quote Mme. de Sévigné, sa famille et ses amis 
by Jean Lemoine, and L’Enfance et la jeunesse heureuse de Mme. de Sévigné by Gérard- 
Geailly.—Lamanrtine: A new society was formed in the Jura country by admirers of 
the great poet with the purpose of commemorating his various sojourns in the Jura. 
His grandmother came from the small town of Saint-Claude, and both she and 
Lamartine’s father used the name of Pratz, a small village of the Jura mountains.— 
VERLAINE: The speeches and poems which celebrated the symbolist poet on the 
octasion of the unveiling of his statue at Metz have been collected and published 
under the title La Guirlande de Verlaine-—FRENCH LITERARY PRODUCTION reached 
the number of 2500 volumes of an exclusively literary character during the year 
1925.—NOVELS FoR 18 Sous: The collection Le Roman has successfully arranged 
the publication of good modern prose, of French or foreign origin, for only 90 centimes! 
Good paper, good print, good illustrations! Among fascicules already out or in the 
press, we may quote Pierre Dominique’s Notre-Dame de la Sagesse (Prix Balzac, 1923), 
an unpublished story of Upton Sinclair, works of Magre, Gaument et Cé, Maurois, 
Gérard de Nerval, Sterne, etc. . . .—Lzgs Caniers pu TufArre: The ‘Société 
Universelle du Thé&tre,” founded by Firmin Gémier (of the Théatre National de 
1’Odéon), began in the spring the publication of articles on the subject of dramatic art. 
It numbers among its collaborators such men as Courteline, Tristan Bernard, Maurice 
de Féraudy, Romain Rolland, etc... .—CHarreE Pascat: A chair Pascal was 
created during the autumn of 1925 at the “Société de Géographie” of Paris, and 
maintained by the society ‘‘Les Amis de Pascal.” During this academic year, a 
number of lectures were given on the subject of Pascal and Pascalian studies by such 
specialists as MM. Bourget, Strowski, Roustan, Canon Devigne, the Rev. Father 
Dieux of the Oratory, etc. . . .—Acapf&mrz Goncourt: The death of M. Gustave 
Geffroy, President of the Académie Goncourt, caused a certain amount of unrest 
among literary circles as to his probable successor. M. Rosny ainé was elected to 
the presidency of ‘‘Les Dix.” M. Rosny ainé was born at Brussels (1859) and has 
been a member of the Académie Goncourt since its foundation.— ASSOCIATION DES 
AUTEURS DE ROMANS ET FEUILLETONS PoPULAIRES: A new association came in 
existence in the spring when writers of popular novels decided to join forces in order 
to conquer a place under the sun and overcome the scorn manifested towards them in 
geome literary circles. It is a laudable effort, but should we not like to know by what 
rules and signs it will select and recognize its members? It may interest readers to 
know that the new association held its first meeting in March, and that there was 
already at that time a ‘Syndicat des Romanciers.”—Cirk DEs INTELLECTURLS: 
The difficulty of housing and maintaining a family is keenly felt by the intellectual 
public of France; a recent initiative attempts to remedy it by building on the out- 
skirts of Paris a ‘‘Cité des Intellectuels.”” It will consist of gardens and small houses 
where the cultured poor, boasting a wife and at least one child under sixteen years of 
age, will be able to live decently for a lower rent than those now prevailing in and 
about Paris. The site is close to Robinson, and the Département of the Seine will 
give financial aid for each house built. The initiative is due to the society ‘La 
Renaissance des Cités,"” whose object has been since the close of the war to rebuild 
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villages and towns destroyed by the war; its task being almost completed now, the 
** Renaissance des Cités"’ is going to devote its care to the writers and artists in need 
of respectable housing.—FRENCH NorTHERN AFRICA is by no means inactive in- 
tellectually. Following the example set by such colonial writers as Pierre Mille, 
Louis Bertrand, Loti, Farrére, young writers of Algeria and Tunis are actively publish- 
ing. They have formed an association under the name ‘Société des Ecrivains de 
l'Afrique du Nord.”—Hesrew Letrers: The new Hebrew weekly magazine 
entitled Les Flambeaux published its first number in March (48 rue Monmartre).— 
L'EcoLe pe Paris: Such is the name that is fast gaining city rights among the 
““Indépendants” of all nationalities who are now studying art in Paris. Recently 
two young American painters of that group held an exhibition in Paris, the brothers 
George and Martin Baer.—MopERN AMERICAN LITERATURE: The Navire d’ Argent 
devoted the greater part of its March issue to the writings of American novelists, 
notably Robert MacAlmon, William Carlos William, and E. E. Cummings. That 
same number contains also an unpublished political speech of Walt Whitman, 
edited by M. Jean Catel. A special number of L’Ane d'Or published in the spring 
was devoted to Walt Whitman. A series of lectures on American novelists will be 
given at the Sorbonne by Professor Régis Michaud, of the University of California» 
who will study Henry James, Edith Wharton, Sinclair Lewis, etc. . . .—Hamlt1: 
Such is the title of the new periodical which will be published at Aux Cayes in French. 
Professor F. Strowski contributed to the first number an article on Haitian poetry.— 
Germany: During the winter the German town of Loerrach organized a series of 
lectures in French on French authors of the XIXthand XXthcenturies. Translations 
of modern French works in German are increasing in number, one of the latest being 
Proust’s Du c8té de ches Swann.—RuMANIA: Literary relations between France and 
Rumania are becoming closer every day; not only is the Rumanian colony of writers 
in Paris larger than ever, but the intellectual leaders of Rumania are striving to ac- 
quaint the Rumanian public at large with French matters artistic and literary. 
Thus, the society ‘‘Poesis’’ organized in Bucharest a series of lectures on contem- 
porary French literature, and a Rumanian translation of Phédre was much applauded 
at the National Theater of Bucharest.—BeEicGium: Close literary Franco-Belgian 
connections are maintained in various ways; Brussels was the witness of a brilliant 
entertainment, given in honor of Jacques Copeau, at the ‘Club des Ecrivains,” 
when the guest of honor read magnificently a translation of Shakespeare's Tempest. 
M. Jacques Copeau aroused the literary public of Brussels to the greatest enthusiasm 
through his dramatic reading of translations of Hamlet, King Lear and Macbeth. 
French plastic and musical art also hold attention: an exhibition of French art will 
soon take place at Antwerp and will include works produced since 1900. For this 
occasion, the town of Antwerp will install in its ‘‘Salle des Fétes”’ a monumental 
oegan, and concerts will be given during the exhibition. Further interest is mani- 
fested in the foundation by Mme. Jane Catulle Mendés of a prize for Franco-Belgian 
poetry under the name “‘ Bourse Emile Verhaeren.” At the same time the University 
of Paris received a donation the income of which will be alternately attributed to a 
Belgian and French student, to enable them to study the arts and letters of each 
other’s country. Articles and books keep coming out on the personality and. the 
philosophical work of Désiré Mercier, the eminent Cardinal Archbishop of Malines; 
let us mention the article of Canon Léon Noél, the most competent writer on this 
matter, which appeared recently in the Belgian Review Le Flambdeau.— EUROPEAN 
INTELLECTUAL AND Artistic Codrgration: A ‘‘Congrés International des Biblio- 
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thécaires et des Amis du Livre”’ will soon take place at Prague on the occasion of 
which will be held a number of exhibitions of books, miniatures, etc. . . . Among 
other matters will be discussed the exchange of documents between national institu- 
tions and states, The organizers of the Congress will arrange for visits to places of 
interest, and there will be no official language, for all debates and reports will be 
translated into various tongues including French, English and German. Somewhat 
along the lines of intellectual codperation has been made an agreement between the 
National Opera at The Hague and that of Paris to exchange operatic productions. 
PaULE VAILLANT 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 
Frencae Boox Nores 


Pythagore, Les Vers d’Or (translation by Mario Meunier). L’Artisan du Livre. 

Mario Meunier’s admirable translations of Greek authors are marvellous tools 
for the use of those interested in the highest kind of culture. The great success they 
have attained is praiseworthy of the reading public. After having published A ntsgone, 
Le Banquet, Phédre, Phédon, and more recently Ists ef Osiris (crowned by the Académie 
Francaise), Mario Meunier has just given us Pythagoras’ Vers d'Or and Hierocles’ 
Commentary. This latest translation may prove to be the most remarkable and 
useful production of this great humanist. It may be said that the wisdom of Greece 
is crystallized in the Vers d'Or and pellucidly expounded in Hierocles’ Commentary. 
Particularly elevated reading is afforded by the Commentary on verses 46-57, 
devoted to contemplative philosophy. Thanks to the numerous and very clear 
notes on history and philosophy, as well as to the many references to the authors, 
the Commentary may now be read more easily. 


L. Gauchat, Glossatre des patois de la Suisse romande. Fascicule I. Attinger. 

The Suisee romande is a nation whoee unity lies in the genius of her people rather 
than in political or economic circumstances. For centuries this genius revealed 
iteelf in the romand dialects. Nowadays the grammar school is gradually suc- 
ceeding in eliminating these patois. In many places they are used by the old people 
only, and in some regions seem to have entirely disappeared. Professors Gauchat 
(Zurich), Jeanjaquet (Neufchatel), Tappolet (Bale) and Muret (Geneva), together 
with the help of many collaborators, have undertaken the great task of saving those 
patois from oblivion by compiling a Glossasre. This work will contain all the words 
in use to-day or formerly used in the Cantons of Vaud, Valais, Geneva, Fribourg, 
Neufch&tel, and Berne. At the head of an article may be found three kinds of type: 
(a) Italics: a phonetic transcription of those patois words which have no French 
equivalent—(b) Italics between quotation marks: spelling of words drawn from old 
sources but to-day obsolete—(c) Capitals: French equivalent of the patois word, 
followed by phonetic transcription of the patois word itself. One sees readily how 
this device simplifies immensely the research for the non-specialist. Each complete 
article consists of three parts: (1) Form and provenience—(2) Grammatical defini- 
tion, meaning and example—(3) Notes on the history of the word and encyclopaedic 
information. The latter feature is of great value to the reader interested in old 
customs, methods of work and folk-lore which give the Pays romand its originality. 


André Foucault, Lisbeth. Arthéme Fayard. 

This is a very curious novel in which the woman of to-day is studied with sym- 
_ pathy and lucidity. The author reproaches her with an assumed impassibility and 
a pretended scorn for love. Too proud to admit her defeat and too weak to keep an 
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oath unwisely taken, she grieves over her inability to be truly herself. This novel 
follows the pure tradition of the French moralists. 


Le Livre de Demain. A. Fayard. 

This is an interesting effort to offer monthly a book luxuriously printed and 
reasonably priced (3 francs; yearly, 45 francs). The edition in this series of La 
Randonnée de Samba Diouf by the Tharaud brothers came out in February. 


Saint-Simon, Anecdotes, scénes et portraits. Préface de Louis Bertrand. 

This edition commends itself for the judicious selection made from the vast and 
uneven work of Saint-Simon. From the historical point of view these scenes and 
portraits rank among the most interesting of the Memoirs, and at the same time show 
Saint-Simon at his best as a writer. The selection based on this double principle 
affords substantial reading in Saint-Simon for the general reader, who will have been 
excellently prepared by the concise preface: Pour lire Saint-Simon, by Louis Bertrand 
(18 excellent illustrations, collection Historia). 


Prévost, Histoire du chevahier Des Grieux et de Manon Lescaut. 

In an attractive preface of 20 pages, André Thérive sketches vividly the restless 
life of Prévost, to whom he grants full absolution for his sins in consideration of his 
refined sensitiveness and his intelligence. The originality of the novel, according to 
Thérive, lies in the struggle between love and social convention, a feature not to be 
found in classical literature. This makes Prévost’s work the first modern novel. 
The text is that of 1753, but the different readings of the original edition of 1731 are 
given in the notes. 


Vicomte de Guichen, Les grandes questions européennes et la diplomatie des puassances 
sous la seconde République francaise. 

A mine of documents gathered from many Archives of Europe, presented in a 
systematic manner and showing how for a long time Prussia had been aiming at 
dominance of the German countries. The second chapter (30 pages) is devoted to the 
Revolution of 1848 and its repercussion in Europe. Many documents are therein 
published for the first time. 


Valincour, Sur le sujet de la ‘ Princesse de Cleves.’ 

Three letters by de Valincour (1653-1730) published for the first time in 1678 
anonymously. They afford a criticism of La Princesse de Cléves which, although 
copious and of uneven worth, is always interesting. The first two letters deal with 
the subject and the characters, while the third is devoted to grammar and style. 
Relatively to the novel the letters are interesting for they express the reactions of a 
gentleman in 1678 to the problem of esteem and love; the technical observations 
of Valincour afford a precious document for the history of literary criticism. In an 
introduction of 83 pages, Albert Cazes outlines Valincour’s biography, his loveable 
character and his position in his environment (Collection des chefs-d'aeuvres méconnus). 


Funck-Brentano, L’Ancten Régime. . 

The author of Le Moyen Age and of L’Ancienne France has succeeded in giving a 
clear idea of the development of French institutions under the three centuries known 
as “L’Ancien Régime.” Family, Nobility, King, Court, Magistracy, Village, Town, 
Public Opinion, such are the topics treated in a series of chapters which lead to the 
Reign of Louis XVI, ending with a judicious inventory of this long period of French 
History. Anecdotes are intermingled with pages of historical interpretation, thus 
giving to these 570 pages a fascination that is characteristic of Funck-Brentano. 
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Marie Bashkirtseff, Cabiers intimes inédits. 

Five volumes of spontaneous notes taken day by day (1877-1882) by one of the 
moet attractive women of the nineteenth century whose charm and exquisite sensitive- 
ness, refined frivolity and ardent love for beauty and life, expressed in a vivacious 
and colorful manner, hold more and more the attention of the reading public. Like 
Barrés, Theuriet and Maupassant, Pierre Borel fell under her charm: with sacred 
enthusiasm he collected and edited these ‘‘cahkiers"’ which form a remarkable human 
document. 


Rgen& VAILLANT 
_Barnarp COLLEGE 


Frenco Boox Lists 
(October-March) 


I. Poetry 

ANGELI (Jean), La Mé&airie de Jean L’Olagne (10 fr.); Boucher (Edouard), 
La Main vers I’ Idéal (§ fr.); Brancour (René), La Valse, La Petite Fée, Les Petits 
Lapins (1 fr. §0); CHAMPAGNE (Paul), Réves ef Réalstés (6 fr.); Coctzau (Jean), 
L'Ange Heurtebise (89 fr. 60); Dgtacroix (Jean), Agar (3 fr. 50); DeLacrorx 
(Jean), Ma déesse aux regards de velours (7 fr. 50); Droverre (Edgar), Les Heures 
provinciales (§ fr.); FoucauLp (Le Pére de), Poésies touarégues (100 fr.); GASTELY 
KraFFT (Jacques), Rythmes du Large et Chansons a la Rive (6 fr.); Gutarp (Amédée), 
Le Podme de l’enfance, susvi des Oiseaux d’Aristophane (7 fr. 50); Hott (Rosa), 
Chansons de manoir (5 fr.); JamMMeEsS (Francis), Ma France poétique (9 fr.); Laskque 
(Loys), Eglises parlantes (7 fr. 50); LeBESQUE (Philéas), Les Chansons de Margot (9 
fr.); Les Pins (Jean), L’Ephémere (7 fr.); L’'HERmitE (Tristan), Les Amonurs et 
autres potsies choisies (9 fr.); Mouvantss (Oriane de), Rosasre d'amour (§ fr.); 
Nowuac (Pierre de), Podmes de France et d'Italie (10 fr.); Romana (Jules), La Vie 
unanime (10 fr. 50); Rostanp (Edmond), Choix de poésies (8 fr. 50); VERLAINE 
(Paul), Gixvres oubliées (60 fr.). 


II. Novels and Short Stories 


ApamM (Paul), La Bataille d’ Uhde (6 fr.); Ant (Claude), La Fin d'un monde 
(9 fr.); ARLAND (Marcel), Monique, précédé de Terres Hrangéres (9 fr.); ARMEL 
(Paule), Les Palmes dans le vent (9 fr.); ANCENAY (Philippe), L’Ampkore ef les 
Aveugles (500 fr.); Aupoux (Marguerite), De la ville ass moulin (9 fr.); BACH-SISLEY 
(Jean), Vstres et Vitraux (6 fr. 50); Barsusse (Henri), Les Enchatnements (7 fr. 50); 
BASHKIRTSEFF (Marie), Confessions (7 fr. 50); BEAUNTER (André), Lo Folle Jeune 
Fille (1 fr. 25); BEAUNIER (André), Les Folies amoureuses (7 fr. 50); BEAURRGARD 
(Gérard de), Angelina ou une Idylle de Lord Byron (12 fr.); BENJAMIN (René), 
Gaspard (4§ fr.); Benott (Pierre), Alberte (9 fr.); B&raup (Henri), Ce que j’os om 
@ Moscow (7 fr. 50); Bert (Emmanuel), Médttations sur un amour défunt (7 fr. 50); 
BERNARD (Tristan), Féerie bourgeoise (1 fr. 20); BESLinRE (Jean), De sable au chef 
d'asur (7 fr. 50); BiLorey (Pierre), Le Tréfle 2 quatre feuilles (9 fr.); BLocn (Jean- 
Richard), . . . e¢ compagnie (15 fr.); BLocH (Jean-Richard), Le Paradis des conds- 
tions humocaed (30 fr.); BoucHarpon (Pierre), L’Enigme du cimetsere St. Aubin; 
Boutet (Frédéric), La Scéne tournante (9 fr.); Boupry (Robert), Le Valet de cocur 
(7 fr. 50); Briry (Martin de), La Marcia-Fosca (9 fr.); Borsson (Marius), L’ Amour 
@ Montparnasse (9 fr.); Butts (Mme. Marie), Récits des temps bibliques (9 fr.); 
Carco (Francis), L’Equspe (285 fr.); Carco (Francis), Perversité (8 fr. 50); CHack 
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(Paul), On se bat sur mer (10 fr.); CHamson (André), Roux le Bandit (7 fr. 50); 
Cuaron (Pierre), Les Nouvelles Epigrammes du sidcle (7 fr. 50); CHARASSON 
(Henriette), M. de Porto-Riche ou le Racine Juif (§ fr.); CHAUMONT (Magdeleine), 
La Vie ardente (7 fr. 50); CLERMONT (Emile), Amour promis (5 fr. 75); Cocreau 
(Jean), Le Rappel 2 lordre (9 fr.); Copsr (Louis), Louis l’indulgent (9 fr.); Corrais 
(André), La Belle et la Béte (9 fr.); Coutoms (J. de), Les Yeux éblouts (7 fr. 50); 
Covurrors (P.), As seusl du festin (9 fr.); Dano (Luc), Chippaty (7 fr. 50); DEBERLY 
(Henri), Pancloche (9 fr.); DELAYEN (Gaston), L’Inavouable Secret du lieutenant de la 
Roncéére (7 fr. 50); Deity, L' Infidéle (1 fr. 50); Date (Joseph), Mes amours ... 
spirituelles (9 fr.); Detrem (Joseph), Les Poslus (Br. 10 fr.); Dette (Joseph), 
Jeanne d'Arc (9 fr.); DitNemanre (Jeanne), Un drame d'’enfant (9 fr.); DERENNES 
(Charles), Mouts, chat de Paris (9 fr.); Desprvises pu D&zert (G.), Jean ae 
(9 fr.); Dompre (Roger), Une pupille génante (5 {r.); Dominique (Pierre), Les 
Mercenatres (9 fr.); DuGarp (M.), Son péché (9 fr.); DunameEL (Georges), La Pierre 
é’Horeb (9 fr.); Dunourcau (Francois), La Demi-morte (6 fr. 50); Dutac (Edouard), 
Mon curé dans les vignes (9 fr.); Escnotrer (Raymond), Quand on conspire (9 fr.); 
Farrire (Claude), L’extraordinaire Aventure d’ Achmet Pacha Djemaleddine (1 fr. 20); 
Faure (Gracieux), Contes 2 la Moukére (7 fr. 50); Fivre (Henry), L'Intellectuelle 
Mariée (9 fr.); Foupras (marquis de), Un capitaine de Beawvoists (36 fr.); FRANCK 
(Henry), Lettres 2 quelques amis (16 fr.); Frank (Waldo), City Block (9 fr.); GACHON 
(Lucien), Marsa (7 fr.); GaumEent Et Cé, Le Fils Maublanc (9 fr.); GiNEVOIX 
(Maurice), Raboliot (9 fr.); Gicnoux (C-J.), Le Bureau de réveries (9 fr.); GrrauD 
(Louis), Lambert, Dinard ef Cie. (7 fr. 50); GrmauDoux (Jean), Simon le pathétique 
(10 fr.); Gmaupoux (Jean), Bella (10 fr. ); GuttLor (Gaston), Articles de Paris . 

et d’atlieurs (8 fr.); HERLAER (Laure de), Chante-clair féminin (7 fr. 50); Hiaon 
(Louis), Batthing-Malone, pugiliste (9 fr.); Henriot (Emile), Les Aventures de 
Syloain Dutour (9 fr.); HeNriot (Emile), Les Temps innocents (9 fr.); JaLoux 
(Edmond), La Fin d'un beau jour (45 fr.); Jammrs (Francis), Pensée des jardins 
(225 fr.); KaARUNARATNE (Enid), Les Larmes du Cobra (9 fr.); LEcacue (Bernard), 
Jacob (9 fr.); Lenormanp (H. R.), L’Armée secrdte (9 fr.); Leve~ (Maurice), 
L’Epouvante (7 fr. 50); Levis-Mireporx, Le Voyage de Satan (12 fr.); Lrtvre 
(Pierre), Les Dangers du téte-d-t#te (6 fr.); Mac-Ortan (Pierre), La cavaliere Elsa 
(60 fr.); Mac-Orian (Pierre), Marguerite de la Nutt (9 fr.); MaAGRrE (Maurice), 
La Luxure de Grenade (9 fr.); MarcHon (Albert), Le Bachelser sans vergogne (7 fr. §0); 
Maurice (Robert), L’Admirable Voyage (8 fr.); Maurots (André), Mespe on ia 
Désorance (10 fr.); MAYRAn (Camille), Hiver (10 fr.); MistLer (Jean), Chateaux de 
Boviére (6 fr. 75); Montarcis (Jean), Par devant notaire (9 fr.); MONTHERLANT 
(H. de), Les Bestiatres (10 fr.); Moreau (Abel), Le Fou (9 fr.); Monnet (A.), En 
roulotte (7 fr. 50); NGuvEN-Du, Kim Ven Kidow (12 fr.); PERRAULT (Pierre), Ma 
soeur Thérédse (4fr.); Picarp (Edmond), Scénes de la vie judsciatre (9 fr.); POTTECHER 
(Maurice), Achsile Placidat, l'homme aux luneties magiques (7 fr. 50); PRIOLLET 
(Marcel), Les Bas-fonds du grand monde, La Marquise Caur-de-pierre (2 fr. 25); 
ProuMEN (Henri-Jacques), Le Ver dans le fruit (7 fr. 50); Proust (Marcel), 
recherche du temps perdu. Albertine disparue (2 vol., 18 fr.); Ranpau (Robert), 
L’Homme qui rit jaune (9 fr.); ReEyMONT (Ladislas), Les Paysans, Hiver (10 fr.); 
Rgymont (Ladislas), Les Paysans, Printemps (10 fr.); Ripert (T.), Le Donble 
Sacrifice (8 fr. 50); Rosny (J. H., Jeune), La Courtisane triomphante (9 fr.); RouBaup 
(Louis), Le Voleur et le Sphinx (9 fr.); SEGuin (Henri), Le Jocond (7 fr. 50); SINDRAL 
(Jacques), Mars (9 fr.); Sourautt (Philippe), En Joue (9 fr.); Taaraup (J. et J.), 
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Us royaume de Diew (3 fr.); THELEN (Myriam), A I’aube (9 fr.); Tutnive (André), 
La Revanche (7 fr. 50); Toucnarp (Albert), L’Abordage (10 fr.); Treicu (Léon), 
Histotres gaulotses (5 fr.); VILLETARD (Pierre), John ches les cigales (6 fr.); Vicarne 
(Gabriel), Emaux bressans, I'Heure enchantée (18 fr.); UNAMUNO (Miguel de), 
Tratté de la sculpture en papier, avec des dessins de l’asteur (150 fr.). 


III. Théétre 

Bersifem (L.), Les Opéras, les Opéras-comiques et les Opéreties (15 fr.); CLENET 
(B.), Les Géants de la Vendée (4 fr.); FLEG (Edmond), Le Jusf du Pape (7 fr. 50); 
G&rapy (Paul), Robert e¢ Marianne (7 fr. 50); G&rarp (Rosemonde), La Robe d'uss 
soir (7 fr. 50); Ginisty (Paul), Le Thédtre de la rue (50 fr.); Heyranp (Charles), 
Le Cour gagne (6 fr.); L&GRAND (Tita), Sophocle ef Sapho (10 fr.); Liéry (Maxime), 
Crésus vagabond (2 fr.); LINGUA DE SAINT-BLANQUAT (A.), Sous le manteau de la 
cheminée (1 fr. 50); MARCHAND (Léopold), Mon gosse de pere (6 fr. 50); MAUVES 
(Jacques), Le Prince charmant (3 fr.); Quifvreaux (Camille), Le Triomphe de 
Graal, suivi de Peccatrix (9 fr.); ROLAND (Romain), Paques fleurses (80 fr.); Toutin 
(Gabriel), Le Roi de Grenade (9 fr.); Trurrizr (J.), L’Echéance (7 fr. 50); ZDAMER 
(Bernard) Le Veau gras, Les Zouaves (9 fr.). 


IV. Miscellaneous 

BACHELIN (Henri), J. K. Huysmans (9 fr.); BENJAMIN (René), La prodigteuse 
vie d’'Honoré de Balsac (10 fr.); BrENott-Lkvy (E.), Satnte-Beuve et Madame Victor 
Hugo (40 fr.); BERTRAND (Aloysius), Gaspard de la Nust (12 fr.); BLANCHARD (Raoul), 
La Corse (21 fr.); Corpay (Michel), Dernséres Pages inédstes d' Anatole France (7 fr. 
50); Des Gacnons (Jacques), Gens de France au Labeur (25 fr.); DES GRANGES 
(Ch-M.), Pages de Littérature francaise (1800-1920) (35 fr.); DisPaGNE (Paul), Les 
combattants (3 fr.); Duaier (Louis), Hestotre de la Peinture francaise. T.1&-, Moyen- 
Age et Renaissance (75 fr.); Dreyrus (Robert), Marcel Proust 2 dix-sept ans (12 fr.); 
DuMaInE (Alfred), Choses d’ Allemagne (9 fr.); Girarp, La Jeunesse d'Anatole France 
(10 fr.); Govau (Georges), Le Cardinal de Lavigerie (9 fr.); Hazarp (Paul), Lamartine 
(6 fr.); LeFevre (Frédéric), Une heure avec... (3d series. 12 fr.); Lucas- 
DuBrETON (J.), Louts X VIII, le Prince errant, le Rot (20 fr.); MAucLarr (Camille), 
Le génie d'Edgar Poe (10 fr.); Maurras (Charles), Enquéte sur la Monarchie (20 fr.); 
Meet (A.), La méthode comparative et linguistique historique (12 fr. 50); NEF 
(Charles), Histoire de la Musique (25 fr.); RaAMACHERS (Georges), Le Grand Cardinal 
Belge: Désiré-Joseph Mercier (9 fr.); Robert (Louis de), Comment débuta Marcel 
Proust (10 fr.); SAINT-MARIE PERRIN, Introduction a l’euvre de Paul Claudel (10 fr.); 
Ti1z (Karel), La substitution de C et S dans les pronoms francais (20 fr.); TREICH 
(Léon), L'Esprit de Georges Clémenceau. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 


RENE VAILLANT 


Facutty Nores 


Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island: Professor Louis Landré, now a 
member of the faculty of Northwestern University, has accepted a position at Brown 
University as Associate Professor of French literature. He will be in charge of certain 
advanced courses in French literary history and Explications de Textes. : 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass.: Professor L. L. Atwood, of the North 
Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed Assistant 
Professor at Clark University. Professor Atwood took his A.B. degree at Clark 
University, and did his graduate work at Cornell University. 
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Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.: Professor Gustav Gruenbaum, 
formerly Assistant Professor of Italian, has been promoted to the rank of. Associate 
Professor. Professor D. S. Blondheim, who is the only Romance professor in America 
to receive a Guggenheim research scholarship this year, will sail for France in June 
to spend most of the year there, gathering material for a series of works on the use of 
Romance languages among medieval Jews, and especially compiling an edition of the 
Talmudic Glosses of Rashi. Mr. C. B. Beall and Mr. W. R. Quynn, graduate 
students and assistants at Johns Hopkins University this year, have been appointed 
to instructorships at Amherst College for 1926-1927. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ill.: Dr. Harry Kurz is to give a series of lectures on 
French, Spanish, and Italian literatures this summer at the State Normal College of 
South Dakota, and also at the State University of South Dakota. Miss Sarah E. 
Coleman, who is working for her doctor’s degree at the University of Chicago, is 
returning to Knox College in the fall of 1926, to resume her work there. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, O.: Professor R. E. Rockwell has been granted 
a leave of absence of nine months to be spent in study in France and Spain. Professor 
C. E. Anibal has been granted a six months’ leave of absence, to be spent in study in 
Spain, as has also Mr. H. W. Rogers. Miss Dorothy Porter and Miss Marion Jewell 
will spend the summer studying in Spain, and Miss Emily Schons will study both in 
Spain and in France. 

University of California, Berkeley, Cal.: Professor Régis Michaud of the French 
Department has just spent a half-sabbatical year in France. He has been invited by 
the Sorbonne to deliver a series of twelve lectures on the contemporary American 
novel. He has besides been invited to give a lecture before the Institut des Hautes 
Etudes de Belgique in Brussels. Professor Neil Cole Arvin has been spending the 
recent academic year in Paris working on a book on Alexandre Dumas fils, Auteur 
dramatique et polémiste. He made the acquaintance of Madame Alexandre Dumas 
who gave him access to family papers. Professor Arvin was further fortunate enough 
to buy at Charavay’s two hundred odd autographed letters of Alexandre Dumas, 
Some of the new material will be published in Professor Arvin's new book. Professor 
Franck L. Scheell will be absent on leave during the year 1926-1927. He will work 
chiefly in the Paris libraries. He will see through the press his book on L’Humantsme 
continental ex Angleterre a ia fin de la Renatssance. Professor Schaell’s teaching 
duties will be assumed during his abeence by Professor Gabriel Bonno, ancien éléve 
de l'Ecole Normale Supérieure, Agrégé des Lettres, who has been hitherto Carnegie 
Professor at St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: Professor A. G. Canfield has been 
granted a leave of absence during the first semester of the coming academic year; 
he expects to spend this time in Paris. Profeasor C. P. Wagner, who has been granted 
a leave of absence during the second semester of 1926-1927, is going to do research in 
Madrid. Professor H. P. Thieme will give two courses of six weeks each at the 
University of Washington, from June 15 to July 22. Professor Thieme has been 
elected a member of the Conseil d’Administration of the Société des Textes Francais 
Modernes to replace M. Arthur Chuquet, recently deceased. Mr. J. R. Wadsworth, 
instructor in French, leaves to accept an Assistant Professorship at the University of 
Oregon. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.: Sabbatical leaves for the coming year 
have been granted to Professor Joaquin Ortega and Albert E. Lyon of the Spanish 
division, and to Professor Robert B. Michell of the French division. Professor 
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Antonio Garcfa Solalinde will teach in the Summer School at the University of 
Chicago, and Professor Charies D. Cool will teach Spanish during the Summer Session 
at Northwestern University. Mr. Julian Harris and Mr. Robert Dunstan, instructors 
in the Romance Department, will go to Duke University for the summer to teach 
French and Spanish respectively. Mr. Enrique Blanco has accepted a position as 
Assistant Profeseor of Spanish at the University of Ohio (Athens, Ohio) for the 
coming year. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis: Professor A. H. Krappe is to give two 
graduate courses on Romance philology and French literature of the fifteenth century 
in the Summer Session of 1926 of Columbia University. Professor Ruth S. Phelps 
will teach at the University of Chicago during the coming Summer Session. Professor 
I. C. LeCompte has been granted a leave of absence for the coming academic year 
which he will spend in France. 

Columbia University, New York: Dr. Maria de Maeztu, Directora de la Resi- 
dencia de Estudiantes of Madrid, has accepted an invitation from the Dean of Barnard 
College to serve as Visiting Professor of Spanish in the Spring Session of the coming 
academic year. Among the courses she will conduct will be a graduate course in 
contemporary Spanish literature. Dr. Maeztu first came to the United States in 
1919, when she served as Visiting Professor of Spanish Literature in the Columbia 
Summer Session of that year. 

Professor Bernard Fay, of the University of Clermont-Ferrand, will be Visiting 
Profeseor of History in the Spring Session. He will conduct courses on French 
history of the eighteenth century and Franco-American relations. Professor Fay 
was among the group of six distinguished French professors who taught in the Colum- 
bia Summer Session of 1923. Professor Jules Drach, of the University of Paris, 
will also come as Visiting Professor of Mathematics. 

Arthur Livingston, Ph.D. Columbia, 1911, has been appointed Associate 
Profeseor of Romance Languages. Dr. Livingston is the author of numerous scholarly 
and critical works covering the general Romance field. As Associate Director of the 
Foreign Press Service he introduced many Italian writers to the American public; 
and it was mainly through his efforts that Pirandello, Prezzolini, and others were 
invited to visit New York. Mr. Fred G. Hoffherr has been promoted to an assistant 
professorship of French. Mr. Oscar V. Petty, A.M., Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages, will remain another year in France, having been reappointed to an American 
Field Service Fellowship. M. René Taupin, Licencié és Lettres, formerly of the 
University of Southampton, England, and of the Collége de Pontoise, has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in French in Columbia College. , 

Professor Federico de Onfs will give courses in Spanish literature in the Summer 
Session of the University of Porto Rico; and Mr. Robert H. Williams will teach in 
the Summer Session of the University of Texas at Austin. The following members of 
the Department will be abroad this summer: H. F. Muller (absent on leave), D. 
Bigongiari, L. A. Loiseaux, I. H. Brown, Alma LeDuc, F. Callcott, F. G. Hoffherr, 
P. de la Rochelle, F. G. Yeandle, A. Mesnard, B. I. Kinne, Blanche Prenez, L. P. 
Irvin, Helen E. Manning, W. D. Evans, and Paulette Régnaud. 

New York University, New York City: Mrs. Frederic Ernst, formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed Assistant Professor of French in Washing- 
ton Square College of New York University. Professor H. C. Heaton will spend the 
summer in France. Professor H. C. Olinger, who was recently elected President of 
the Société des Professeurs de Francais aux Etats-Unis, will conduct a group of stu- 
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dents of the School of Foreign Travel of New York University to France this summer. 
Under his immediate supervision the students will pursue courses at the University of 
Dijon whose Rector is M. A. Terracher, formerly of Johns Hopkins University. 
Dean Earle B. Babcock, who has been acting as European representative of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace during the academic year 1925—26, will 
continue in that capacity in 1926-27. 

Hunter College, New York City: Professor Henry Bargy, who has been head of 
the Department of Romance Languages for the past seventeen years, has resigned 
his position because of ill health. The best wishes of his numerous friends and 
colleagues go with him. Professor Claudine Gray, who succeeds Professor Bargy as 
head of the Department, has developed a new phonetic method of teaching French 
and is a recognized authority in that field. M. Henry Dupont was promoted to 
Assistant Professor of French, and Mies Dora Schatzberg was reappointed Instructor 
in French. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.: The following new appointments to 
instructorships have been made in the Romanic Section of the Department of 
Modern Languages: A. W. Thompson, French; W. M. Shoemaker, Spanish; George 
C. Wright, Spanish; and Howard B. Vail, Spanish. Professors E. C. Armstrong and 
Louis Cons, both in French, are to teach this summer in the Summer Session of the 
University of Chicago; and Professor C. C. Marden, in Spanish, will teach in the 
Summer Session of Columbia University. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: Professor J. B. Beck has been granted 
a leave of absence for the academic year 1926-27 to complete the collection of material 
for his edition of the Corpus Cantilenarum Medss Aevi which will include facsimiles 
of all Old French and Provencal manuscripts that contain musical notation together 
with an edition of the same and modern musical notation. The first volume of this 
edition will appear early in the year 1927. Assistant Professor Romera-Navarro — 
and Paul J. Jones will return to the department after a year's leave of absence spent 
in study abroad. S. Hudson Chapman, Jr., has accepted appointment as instructor 
in Yale University. 

The following have been appointed as instructors in the Department: Dr. 
Robert E. Turner who has just received the degree of Docteur de I’Université at the 
University of Paris, and Arthur H. Doyle, formerly of Cornell University, who 
! i dy in Spain. 
spent last year in study pain epee 


CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS 


Recent publications of the Instituto include Lope de Vega's ‘‘El Castigo del 
Discreto," Together with a Study of Conjugal Honor in hts Theater, by William L. 
Fichter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish in the University of Minnesota (New 
York, 1925, 283 pp.); The Alternation of H and F in Old Spanish, by James H. 
English, Ph.D., Instructor in Spanish in the Washington Square College of New 
York University (New York, 1926, 162 pp.); and Games for Spanish Clubs, by 
Colley F. Sparkman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish in the University of 
South Dakota (New York, 1926, 108 pp.). 

On Tuesday, April 13, at 8:30 p.m., Mr. Howard B. MacDonald, A.M., Columbia, 
1924, delivered an illustrated lecture in Havemeyer Hall on ‘‘South America.” Mr. 
MacDonald’s essay for the Master's degree was translated into Spanish by Mr. R. 
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Arratia under the title, Rajino Blanco-Fombona, su vida, su obra y su actitud para con 
los Estados Unidos, and was published in New York (1925, 90 pp.). Since leaving 
the University, Mr. MacDonald has devoted himself to travel, and will appear next 
autumn on the lecture platform under the auspices of the Pond Bureau. 

The Féesta de la lengua espaftola was organized this year by Mr. Emilio Agra- 
monte, Jr. The meeting was held on Wednesday, April 21, at 8 p.m., in room 301 
Philosophy Hall. Those taking part in a program consisting of twenty numbers 
included Gerald Nolan, President of the Spanish Undergraduate Club; Misses 
Esteve, Fletcher, Traktman, Block, Gilmour, Quinn, Bone and Clough; and Mesars. 
Esteve, Nolan and Agramonte. Misses Quinn and Block were the recipients of the 
Instituto medals, the former for the best essay and the latter for general excellence 
in Spanish. Professor de Onfs delivered the annual lecture on Don Qusxote. 

“Mr. William A. Drake published in the New York Herald-Tribune Book-Review 
of March 7, 1926, a very interesting review of Gabriela Mistral’s Desolacsés contain- 

ing excellent translations of three of her prose poems. 
. On Friday, April 30, at 8:15 p.m., a five-reel educational picture of Mexico was 
shown in McMillin Academic Theater before an audience of more than 700 persons. 
This was followed by a two-reel picture of the social and educational activities of La 
Prensa, the leading newspaper of Buenos Ayres. Professor Callcott presided and Dr. 
Guillermo Hall, editor of La Prensa, delivered a beautiful allocution. 

The Graduate Spanish Club held its final meeting of the year in the Romance 
- Reading Room on Monday, May 3, at 8 p.m. Professor Gerig presided, and Miss 
Constance E. Stanley read a paper on ‘“‘El Padre Alonso Rodriguez,” and Mr. Leén 
Felipe Camino, the well-known poet, spoke on: ‘‘La Lirica contemporanea en Es- 
pafia.”” A general discussion of these papers followed. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1925-26 


Disbursements 
Subscriptions to ROMANIC REVIEW... .. 0... ccc cece cece ec encctcees $ 206.00 
MG aIG os oie hints Se eee Soa chee Es Sade ae eee ween 62.50 
Printing and Binding.............. POO Ee ER ee Te 260.75 
Royalties and Refunds. ............ cc ccccccec cc senccsestecsesnes 298.73 
Postage, addressing and other miscellaneous expenses............... 41.34 
DOM cguRicceeheowies bee ties aeons acai teeees eeeN $ 869.32 
Balance om hand, May 31, 1925... ...ccccevceces Rie areal tasata have che aveg $ 65.81 

Receipts 

1 sustaining membership... ............. 2. cc cece cee eee eeseeees $ 25.00 
go active memberships. . 2.0.0.2... . cee cece cece cere eee e eens 450.00 
14 Club affiliations at $§ each........ 0... ccc cece ccc eee eens 70.00 
6 “ % Oe OM ade aee nipieie daha metal Gaeta ecn te Dale deey 18.00 
| - Me SG PO. Sits eee e aus esis meee aunt Se eae naie 6.00 
Income from sale of publications and other sources..............-... 422.12 
TD OtAl es ek ehh AN esse o tea Cae a eee oe A OAS OES USAR eS $1056.93 
Less expenditures... 0.0... e cence een enene 869.32 
Balance om hand, May 31, 1926.0... 0. cece ccc ccc cece e et en essences $ 187.61 


Ropert H. WIiLviaMs 
Co_umMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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INSTITUT DES ETUDES FRANCAISES 


The Inststut des Etudes Francaises, which was organized at Columbia University 
in October, 1924, has had a very successful year. Its Bulletins (no. 7), which appeared 
in June, contains, among other very interesting items, mention of two publications 
issued during the past year: Address Delivered before the State High School Conference 
of New Jersey at Rutgers University on May 9, 1925, by John L. Gerig (7 pp.); and 
The Influence of Walter Scott on the Works of Balzac, by Harry J. Garnand, Ph.D., 
Professor of Romance Languages in Emory and Henry College (1926, 159 pp.). 

Announced for early publication are the following: Mary-Margaret Barr, A 
Classified Bibliography of Voltaire (1825-1925); J. L. Gerig and G. L. van Roosbroeck, 
Bibliography of Pierre Bayle; G. L. van Roosbroeck, Theairécal Parody in the Esght- 
eenth Century: A Study with Bibliography; R. March Merrill, A Lsst of American 
Doctoral Dissertations in the Romance Field; and Barbara Matulka, Varseties of 
Romanticism. 

According to Le Temps of June 30, a dinner was given in honor of the delegates 
_ of the Institué at the Hotel Lutetia, Paris, on June 28. The presiding officer was 
M. Marcel Héraud, député de la Seine, and the speakers included Miss Elizabeth 
Kemlo, President of the Inststut, M. Jean de Castellane, vice-président du Conseil 
municipal, M. Fortunat Strowski, membre de I’Institut, M. Reni-Mel, peintre du 
Ministére de la Guerre, and M. P. de La Rochelle. The following day the delegates 
were received at the Hétel de Ville by M. Pierre Godin, président du Conseil 
municipal. 

The student-organizers of the Instsint have also inaugurated, under the leader- 
ship of their President, Miss Elizabeth Kemlo, a campaign for a fund of $20,000 for 
the establishment of a French Fellowship. Our best wishes go with them in. this 
worthy undertaking. 


ITALIAN HOUSE 


The Building Committee of the Italian House, composed of Hon. John J. Freschi, 
Chairman, Joeeph Paterno, Anthony Campagna, Michael E. Paterno and John L. 
Gerig, have made final arrangements with the architects Mesers. McKim, Mead and 
White, and have let the various contracts for construction of the building which, it is 
hoped, will be completed in the early spring of 1927. At dinners held at the Men's 
Faculty Club, Columbia University, on June 17 and July 1, the following additional 
gifte to the House were announced: From His Majesty the King of Italy, two paint- 
ings and various art objects; from Dr. Charles V. Paterno, a carefully selected library 
on modern Italy consisting of about 15,000 volumes; from L. Sibilia, in behalf of the 
Newark Committee, a cash donation of $4,500; from A. Portfolio, furniture for the 
lounge; from Gaetano Clemente and Vito Contessa, all profits accruing from con- 
struction of the foundation and walls; from McKim, Mead and White and the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., discounts amounting to more than 6 per cent; from L. Reni-Mel 
and D. Trotta, artists, portraits of Mussolini and President Butler. Other donations 
will be announced later. The ceremony of the laying of the corner-stone will be held 
on August 5 next. 

Among the letters received from more than one hundred distinguished Italians 
manifesting great interest in the Italian House, one of the most recent is the following 
by H. E. Minister Volpi addressed to J. L. Gerig: 
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‘IL MINISTRO DELLE FINANZE 
Roma 17 Maggio 1926 
** ustve Professore, 

“Fra le istituzioni che nella storia del nostro Paese segnarono il ritorno al 
pensiero classico e ne accompagnarono la Rinascenza, noi italiani annoveriamo le 
nostre antiche Universita degli studi ed attribuiamo ad esse un titolo di gloria 
imperituro per avere affermato |’unita inacindibile del sapere e la sua universalita. 

‘La storia, nel suo secolare cammino, non ha distrutto nello spirito umano quella 
concezione, ed anzi, ogni di pid, i popoli riconoscono il vincolo che li accomuna nelle 
manifestazioni pid elevate della scienza e dell’ arte. 

.  “Ogni sforzo di cooperazione, ogni scambio intellettuale fra essi, rappresenta un 
passo verso forme sempre pid alte di civilta e ei traduce in benefiche intese per il loro 
morale e materiale. 

“Tale mio profondo convincimento mi ha fatto salutare con gioia la fondazione, 
di cui la Columbia University di New York che fra le Universita americane vanta 
coe? luminose tradizioni ha il merito, di un Istituto di Cultura Italiana per la diffusione, 
in codesto grande Paese, della conoscenza della nostra lingua, della nostra letteratura 
e delle noetre arti. 

‘“‘Con tutto il fervore dei miei voti io plaudo ora al pensiero che ha inspirato i 
valentissimi uomini che danno opera per l’incremento delle istituzioni culturali, 
patrocinate dalla Columbia University, e che si sforzano per realizzare anche il 
progetto della fondazione di una Casa Italiana, che rappresentera il centro di con- 
vergenza delle aspirazioni intellettuali dei due popoli. 

‘‘Voglia la S.V., nel prendere atto delfa mia calorosa adesione, annoverarmi fra 
coloro che pid intensamente auspicano al conseguimento degli elevati scopi che questo 
vasto movimento si propone di raggiungere. 

‘Con la pid distinta considerazione” 

[Signed] ‘‘ VotP1’’ 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


1. General, including Celtic, American Indian, etc. 

The American Annual, Editor A. H. McDannald, 1926, Americana Corporation, 
N. Y. and Chicago, 8§2 pp. Contains articles on “Literature” by Esther Singieton 
(pp. 441-449) and on “‘Philology’’ by J. L. Gerig (pp. 627-637). 

The New International Year Book For 1925, edited by Herbert T. Wade, N. Y., 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1926, 772 pp. Contains articles on ‘French Literature’ by A. 
Schinz (pp. 261-266); “‘Spanish Literature” by John D. Fitz-Gerald (pp. 664-666); 
‘‘Modern Philology’’ by J. L. Gerig (pp. 548-54), etc. 

James F. Willard, Progress of Medieval Studies in the United States of America, 
Bull. no. 4, Boulder, Colo., 1926, 45 pp. 

C. M. Jackson, Research in Progress at the University of Minnesota, July 1924- 
July 1925, Minneapolis, Univ. of Minn., 1926, vi + 306 pp., $1.25. The research 
in which the Department of Romance Languages is engaged is listed on pp. 61-67. 
The number of persons represented therein is twenty-three, and the number of titles 
of publications or investigation is fifty-two. These studies are divided as follows: 
French, 28; Italian, 5; Spanish, 13; General, 6. 

Benj. P. Kurtz, From St. Antony to St. Guthlac, a Study in Biography. Re- 
printed from Univ. of California Publications in Modern Philology, Berkeley, 1926, 
vol. 12, pp. 104-146. ; 
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Olin H. Moore, The Young King Henry Plantagenet, 1155-1183, in Héstory, 
Literature and Tradition, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 1925, viii + 107 pp. 

E, Zileel, Die Entstehung des Gencebegriffes, ein Beitrag sur Ideengeschichte der 
Antike und des Frahkapitalisnsus, Tibingen, Mohr, 1926, viii + 346 pp., 15 M. 

Sammlung Romanischer Ubungstexte, 1.B., Sechs altfransdsische Fableis, hreg. 
von G. Rohlfs, 1925, ix + §1 pp., 1.50 M.; II. B., Vier Lats der Marie de France, 
hrag. von K. Warnke, 1925, xvi + 46 pp., 1.50 M.; III.-IV. B., Rolandsmaterialer I, 
das alifransdsische Rolandslied nach der Oxforder Handschrift, hreg. von A. Hilka, 
1926, x + 135 pp., 3.20 M.; V. B., Tests stalians antichs, a cura di S. Frascino, 1928, 
viii + 54 pp., 1.60 M.; VI. B., Trobadorgedichte, Dretssig Sticke altprovensalischer 
Lyrik, zum ersten Male Kritiech bearbeitet von A. Kolsen, 1925, viii + 73 pp., 2 M.; 
VII. B., Bernart von Ventadorn, Ausgewdhite Lieder, hreg. von Carl Appel, 1926, xi 
+ §2 pp., 1.60 M.; VIII. B., Brucksticke des provensalischen Versromans Flamenca, 
ausgewahit von K. Lewent, 1926, xii + 81 pp., 2.20 M.; IX. B., Aus dem Esope der 
Marie de France, eine Auswahl von dretssig Stdcken, hreg. von Karl Warnke, 1926, 
xii -- 61 pp., 1.80 M. A very useful series issued by Max Niemeyer, Halle. 

Acton Griscom, The Date of Composition of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia; 
New Manuscript Evidence. Reprinted from Speculum, i, 1926, pp. 129-156. 

Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the British Museum, vol. 1, xi + 706 pp., by 
Standish Hayes O’Grady; vol. 2, xxxvi + 634 pp., by Robin Flower. Printed for 
the Trustees and Sold at the British Museum, London, 1936. Indispensable for all 
students of Celtic. 

Simone Téry, L’tle des bardes. Notes sur la littérature irlandaise contemporaine, 
Paris, E. Flammarion, 1925, 249 pp. 

T. F. Crane, Liber de Méiraculis Sanctae Dei Gentiricis Mariae, N. Y., Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1925, xxvi + 119 pp., $2.50. 

A. H. Krappe, A Source of Vergil, Georg. II. 136-176. Reprinted from The 
Classical Quarterly, London, vol. xx, 1926, pp. 42-44. 

A. H. Krappe, Ne frapper qu'un coup. Extrait de la Reeue d’Ethnographie, 
1925, PP. 432-435. 

H. Krappe, Un Paralléle oriental de la Légende de l’Empereur Trajan et du 

Pape Grégoire le Grand. Extrait du Moyen Are, XXvii, 1926, pp. 85-92. 

A. H. Krappe, Shakespeare tn Romance Folk-Lore. Reprinted from Neuphilo- 
logtsche Mittetlungen, xxvii, 1926, pp. 65-76. 

Alex. Green, The Measurement of Modern Language Books. Reprinted from 
Modern Lang. Journal, 1926, pp. 259-269. 

Edward Sapir, The Hokan Affintty of Suntiaba in Nicaragua. Reprinted from 
the American Anthropologist, vol. 27, 1925, pp. 491-527. 

Edward Sapir, Pitch Accent in Sarcee, an Athabaskan Language. Extrait du 
Journal de la Société des Américantstes de Paris, nouv. série, t. xlvii, 1925, pp. 185-205. 


Il. French Linguststics 

Charles Bally, Le Langage et la vie, Paris, Payot, 1926, 236 pp. An important 
comprehensive study. 

Auguste Brun, L’ Introduction de la langue frangaise en Béarn et en Roussillon, 
Paris, Champion, 1923, 9§ pp. 

E. Gamillscheg, Franzdstsches Etymologisches Worterbuch, Lief. 1, 11, Heidelberg, 
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VARIA 


A delegation of about seventy-five Rumanian professors and students will 
arrive in New York on August 13 as the guests of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. During their stay of a fortnight in the metropolis, the dis- 
tinguished visitors will be lodged at the International House. On Wednesday, 
August 18, they will be officially welcomed by the Mayor of New York after presenta- 
tion by Hon. John J. Freschi. The group was organized by Prof. N. Serban of the 
University of Jasi, and contains representatives from the four Rumanian universities 
—Bucharest, Jasi, Cluj and Cernauti. Among the members of the delegation are 
C. Axentie, counsellor of the Court of Appeals; Professors A. Angelescu of Cluj 
and G. Andreescu of Bucharest; Dr. N. Balacescu; former Minister Ion Borcea; 
Drs. Enescu and Hartelemei of Jasi; N. J. Mavrocordat, a well-known engineer; 
Senator Mendelsohn; Profs. P. Negulescu and Stauceanu, etc. The Reception 
Committee includes the following: Mr. Wm. Nelson Cromwell, President of the 
Society of Friends of Rumania; Mr. T. Tileston Wells, Consul General of Rumania; 
Mr. H. S. Haskell, Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment; Dr. S. P. Duggan, 
Director, Institute of International Education; Mr. Frank D. Fackenthal, Secretary 
of Columbia University; Mr. Harry Edmonds, Director of International House; 
Mr. Serban Drutzu, Vice-Consul of Rumania; Mr. L. Feraru, Honorary Consul of 
Rumania; Professor J. B. Segall of the University of Maine; Dr. F. Vexler of Hunter 
College; Miss Rea Ipcar, Secretary of the Committee, and J. L. Gerig, Chairman. 
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On Thursday, August sth, the ceremony of the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Italian House was held in New York. The speakers included H. E. Ambassador 
De Martino, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and Hon. John J. Freschi. In the evening 
a dinner was offered the Ambassador at the Hotel Biltmore. 

Capt. E. J. Orsenigo of the Orsenigo Co., Inc., has assumed Chairmanship of 
the Committee on Interior Decoration of the Italian House. He has gathered about 
him a group of well-known interior decorators. 


The Columbia Summer Session will close on Friday, August 13. The visiting 
professors included Paul Porteau, Professor in the Universities of Clermont-Ferrand 
and Lyons, who conducted courses on French civilization and phonetics; Giorgio 
La Piana of Harvard for Italian; C. Carroll Marden of Princeton, Spanish; and 
A. H. Krappe, Minnesota, for Romance philology and medieval literature. In 
addition to twenty or more public lectures and receptions, interesting innovations 
organized by Dr. Vaillant included French Excursions visiting the Maison Frangaise, 
Eglise Notre-Dame de Lourdes, Museum of French Art, Morgan Library, Cartier, 
S.S. Paris, etc.; a recital of medieval French songs by the thirty-five choristers of 
the Pius X School; an organ recital of French music by Prof. Doersam; forum 
discussions, etc. A Spanish Excursion visited the Hispanic Society Library, Iglesia 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Esperanza, Metropolitan Museum of Art, etc.; and Mr. Emilio 
Agramonte Jr. gave a recital of more than fifteen Spanish and Spanish-American 
songs. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RUMANIAN NOVEL 


Ghee RUMANIAN novel was anxiously awaited at the be- 

ginning of the second half of the nineteenth century. A 
phalanx of patriotic writers and statesmen, former exiles, victims 
of the 1848 régime which had quenched the flames fanned by 
western revolutionary winds, bent all their energies towards 
the development of an indigenous literature, abundant in variety 
and similar to the European models. 


“‘Mr. Colescu urged me to remain with them for good and 
become one of the family, telling me that it was his duty to do 
everything for me because I have talent and must strive to give 
the Rumanian language a new Vein of literary life. He also 
stated that his heart pains him when he sees the fine arts and 
letters blooming in other nations, and in our country nothing, 
nothing!” } 

Thus explains Manoil his. stay at Boyar Colescu’s residence. 

In 1850 the Gazeta de Moldavia tries to acclimatize the genus 
with the anonymously published Secrets of the Heart. The 
work, attributed to Mihail Kogalniceanu, is not finished, how- 
ever, and, in 1855, after two other attempts, the first acclaimed 
piece to mark the start takes shape: Manoil by Dimitrie 
Bolintineanu. 

In the comfortable form of letters, with a vocabulary and 
style showing the earmarks of the epoch and the shortcomings 
of the romantic poet he was, Bolintineanu tells a story which 
he resumes later, in 1862, in his sequel to Manos, Elena. The 
plot is more of an expedient to portray the social and political 

1 Dimitrie Bolintineanu, Manost. 
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aspects of the country, and above all to make Rumanian char- 
acters move about in Rumanian settings. Both books have 
historical value today, their only reason for existence. Yet the 
author interested his contemporaries and the novel was launched. 

Old and New Parvenus, or What ts Born of a Cat Will Chase a 
Rat, by Nicolae Filimon, is still quoted as a literary monument of 
consequence. One finds perhaps too primitive, though gaudy, 
descriptions of the Phanariote period, and too direct and rhe- 
torical arraignments of the evils of the time. Nevertheless, the 
days of 1821, of Tudor Vladimirescu’s revolt against the hetaer- 
ists, are skilfully evoked at intervals; and Filimon continuously 
uses the whip against the newly rich, the ctocoi, the former 
servants in the mansions of the boyars, holders of high state 
offices, now lords and high officials in their turn. 

The Phanariotes, the Greeks of Phanar,—a suburb in Con- 
stantinople,—who served as dragomans or secretaries at the 
Porte and who obtained the thrones of Moldavia and Wallachia 
for very short terms, paid heavily for the privilege not only to 
rule but also defray candidature expenses and briberies and, 
chiefly, add glittering gold to their private coffers. Conse- 
quently they most peremptorily enforced exacting fiscal laws. 
As these Phanariote princes were frequently changed at the 
caprice of the Porte, the thrones being offered to the highest 
bidders, one can imagine what the levying of taxes, by creatures 
brought from Stamboul and often reared in the land, meant 
to the population of the Danubian principalities. 

A new class, of the idle, began to thrive under that adminis- 
tration which wrought havoc in the subjugated provinces. And 
Filimon depicts it with eager bitterness. He takes as a proto- 
type Dinu Paturica, the son of a petty tax-collector, who enters 
as a mere domestic in the house of the Postelnic Andronake 
Tuzluc, a former servant himself and now the High Chamberlain 
of Ion George Caragea, the ruling Prince of Wallachia; and he 
makes Dinu Paturica ascend the social steps in a rapid succession 
of events, moulded by his own shrewdness and that of Kera 
Duduca, the mistress of his master and finally his own. But 
his intrigues for Ypsilanti, the head of the Hetaeria, against 
Tudor Vladimirescu are discovered, and the rascal ends in 
_ disgrace and death. 
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One would expect an immediate and sufficient harvest of 
novels after these first seeds planted in the rich soil of the 
Rumanian literary realm, where the Oriental and Occidental 
traditions blend in an even atmosphere, where folklore drips 
with savory originality, where the short story, the verse, and 
even the drama yield masterpieces packed with depth, splendor, 
and humor. 

The fact is that we scarcely find any novel of interest until 
1881, when Nicolae Xenopol, goaded by the trend of pessimism, 
brings out his Firs and Decay, to be followed by Duiliu Zam- 
firescu who offers his first venture de longue haleine, Facing Life, 
and Constantin Mille who publishes Dinu Milian, a realistic 
interpretation of the struggles and hardships of the young, 
idealistic and poor student who leaves the patriarchal quiet of 
his native town for the fiery dragon with seven devouring heads: 
Bucharest, the Capital. 

Barbu Delavrancea, in 1893, injects more vitality into the 
novel with Parasites, in which the young, idealistic, and poor 
student, who apparently becomes the favorite hero of the few 
novelists of the decade, is rescued by the artistic hand of the 
author from the mire of Bucharest life—the same as in any other 
metropolis. 

The year 1894 is a memorable date in the history of the 
Rumanian novel. It was then that Alexandru Vlahuta pub- 
lished Dan. Dan is the same young intellectual of plebeian 
birth we have met before, now established as a professor of 
philosophy and Rumanian in the most fashionable school for 
girls in Bucharest. He falls in love with one of his pupils, Ana, 
who belongs to a wealthy family, and marries her. Their 
ménage is but of short duration. The difference of social stand- 
ing is too great. It isso much so, that their lives end in tragedy. 

Here one discovers the same problems discussed by other 
writers of the epoch: the rapid introduction of Western stand- 
ards, the rise of a new generation of peasant stock educated in 
the light of contemporary Europe, the old viewpoint of families 
imbedded in tradition and class distinction, and the individual 
plebeian struggling against society with no other support than: 
his inborn character, which is, thanks to his ancestry, sound. 
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The pioneers must succumb, nevertheless. The slow process 
of drawing new energies from the national reservoir of the 
many and the obscure will strike victims. 

In 1894 also Duiliu Zamfirescu issues the first of the series 
of the Family Comadnesteanu: Life in the Country. The novelist 
tries to show Rumanian life, with all its perspectives, in this as 
well as in the following four books of the sequel. As he con- 
fesses in the preface to the fourth edition of Lefe tn the Country, 
his intention is 
‘‘to direct the love of Rumanians to their land in the 
valley of the Danube, and with them to redeem Transylvania. 
He who has read Redresses and Ana understands that I was 
preparing young Comanesteanu for this end. I had to write 
the sixth and last volume. The Rumanian people itself seems 
to wish to write these pages. As a patriot J can only bow to it 
and give to it my two sons whom the Lord granted me.’ ? 


What saves Life in the Country is the lovely character of 
Saga, who lends charm and wholesomeness to the slowly moving 
drama of a noble family that dissolves itself. 

Tanase Scatiu is Dan’s brother, less educated and far from 
idealistic, but fighting tooth and nail for what he considers his 
right. The author himself belongs to the boyardom, and 
obviously he does not view with satisfaction the changes forged 
by new conditions. To him the newcomers are intruders. He 
is more than convinced that Tanase Scatiu, who intends to 
marry the daughter of the landowner, has the daring of Dinu 
Paturica of yore. To be sure, Tanase Scatiu does resemble 
astonishingly his Phanariote ancestor. Yet the later ciocos is 
favored by circumstances and acts quite within the law. 

Zamfirescu, moreover, looks down upon the tillers of the soil. 
His peasants, if they are not mannikins, are far from flesh-and- 
bone villagers. Life in the Country does not emphasize them. 
They are the necessary detail, more for the sake of local color. 
Later, in Redresses, Zamfirescu makes amendments in favor of 
the Transylvanian peasantry. 

The war which first lacerated Rumania’s face and thrust 
deadly wounds into her body reunited once more the sister 

3 Duiliu Zamfirescu, Life in the Country, Fourth Edition, 1914. 
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provinces under one scepter. Transylvania became part and 
parcel of Rumania. The eighty-per-cent peasantry, the many, 
the obscure, contributed at least as much as the Com4anesteanus 
to this end. 

Ion Slavici, who knew the Transylvanian peasant more 
intimately, approached him with understanding in The Aban- 
doned Hearth. In this and other works of his one feels the 
warmth of a brother. Jon Agarbiceanu, of the same Transyl- 
vanian stock, pictured the villagers with sympathy. Vasile 
Pop, of Wallachian birth, introduced them in Princess Viorica. 
C. Sandu-Aldea, also a Wallachian, and Mihail Sadoveanu, the 
famous Moldavian writer, drew their inspiration from the fields. 

Notwithstanding Sa@mandtorism and Poporanism,* currents 
fostering the return to the village, the novel of peasant life 
loomed only faintly. Rustics were still considered uninteresting. 
One even gave up the thought of ever creating masterpieces 
from such perishable material. There was a general under- 
standing that the novel can be nurtured by mature urban society 
only. And Rumanian society spoke French and aped Western 
manners. In unanimous discouragement there were towards 
the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth a few novelists who did not give up hope, in spite of 
the black outlook. War thundered then at the gates of Ru- 
mania, and the bloody tragedy was enacted. 

Though the cannons paralyze the pen for several years, 
peace revives it. Poets haloed by glory, short story writers 
crowned with praise, playwrights spoiled by plaudits, journalists 
petted by readers, critics feared and omnipotent, society ladies 
admired and sung by poets, they all dip deep into the ink-wells 
to help create novels. The publishers are delighted to accept 
them, since the public pays good money and demands more. 
Best-sellers reach the twenty-three-thousand mark in a rela- 
tively short time, in a country where only yesterday the maxi- 
mum was five thousand in at least five years. 

This may be the age of the novel in Rumanian literature. 
New Rumania, which begins in the heart of Central Europe and 
ends near the Russian steppes, suffers and rejoices in the con- 

* From the words sdmdndtor (sower) and popor (people). 
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tinental struggles and hopes. From a little kingdom of seven 
million inhabitants, the state has grown into a territory more 
than double in size with a population of seventeen million. 
Compulsory education to the age of sixteen is preparing readers. 
The distribution of land and the political emancipation of the 
peasantry will bring in an element to be reckoned with. Ener- 
gies are awakening. 

The sign of robust creation is beginning to show itself. Liviu 
Rebreanu publishes, in 1920, Jon, a novel of peasant life. It is 
a respectable achievement. Ion, the villager who adores the 
soil he tills, is seized with an irresistible passion to own it. He 
is poor and ignorant. Shrewdness he has, however, and cruelty 
to stifle natural leanings, ambition and patience. Without 
loving her, he marries the daughter of a rich neighbor, also a 
villager, ignorant, cruel and shrewd. The little woman, ugly 
and nescient but soft hearted, is afraid of the two men, her 
husband and her father, who fight for the piece of land coveted 
by the son-in-law, until she commits suicide rather than interfere 
in their quarrel. . 

The plot is here stripped to the bone. From the six hundred 
pages there rises a village in Transylvania, the native province 
of the author, surrounded by hills and fields, populated by men, 
women and children of all standings and character. There is 
the village teacher and his family, the priest, the officials, and a 
few other neighboring villagers. The place is swarming with 
activity like a bee-hive. And the passion of Ion is powerfully 
brought out in relief. 

This is perhaps the Rumanian novel, anxiously awaited at 
the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth century, 
fortold by the Samdanatorism and Poporanism of the pre-war 
period. Rebreanu watches his characters and lets them act 
according to their impulses. Nevertheless he comes in once in 
a while to paint the scene with accurateness and oftentimes 
with art. 

The Forest of the Hanged shows marked progress in Rebreanu’s 
craft. Apostol Bologa, a Transylvanian officer in the Austrian 
army, fights for his fostermother-country with sincerity, with 
eagerness, as long as he is on the western front. He even con- 
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demns to death a Czechoslovak who tried to go over the lines 
to join his brethren. With great care he helps in the arrange- 
ment of the execution, and feels the noose to make sure that the 
rope will not give way. Then an order comes that he join the 
eastern wing to attack Rumania. The change wrought in the 
heart of Apostol Bologa, the Rumanian, constitutes the pungent, 
heartrending last moments—vividly described—of this addi- 
tional victim in the forest of the martyrs of nationalism. 

In Adam and Eve, Rebreanu experiments with a novel 
method, taking up in seven different historical settings the 
eternal couple. 

More ample, more finished, more original, Mihail Sadoveanu, 
not quite twenty-four years old, made his debut with the his- 
torical novel The Falcons, in which the adventures and battles 
of the Brothers Potcoava are masterfully drawn. The same 
year Sadoveanu began a serial in the weekly Sdmdnatorul, 
Wsthered Flower, the young woman who wastes away her days 
in the weariness of a tiny town. 


‘“‘To the simple provincial functionaries the author dedicates 
this book, monotonous as the life it includes,”’ ¢ 


reads the inscription on the front page of the novel. Yet the 
excuse for writing it is obviously the result of the widely spread 
opinion of that time that small towns cannot inspire great 
performances. Think of Madame Bovary, and imagine Flaubert 
cherishing such convictions. 

Invasion Times revives the legendary epoch, and with it 
Sadoveanu creates again a world of terror and charm. The 
Diary of Nicolae Manea moves more rapidly than Withered 
Flower, although the same weariness is depicted. And in Young 
Lady Marguerite another social set serves as a medium for the 
creation of a younger heroine. With The Water of the Dead 
and The Family Sotmaresti the pre-war activity of Sadoveanu 
ends. 

After the war Sadoveanu writes a chronicle of the days of 
stress in Jassy, Ladpusneanu Street, and The Tears of Benjamin 
the Monk. In Men from the Moon he transplants the straight 


4 Mihail Sadoveanu, Wsthered Flower. 
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and lonely mountaineer to the turmoil of the Capital. His 
latest, A Mtl Came on the Sereth, just published, shows the same 
qualities of the master. 

Nature mingles with his characters in all his writings, and 
Sadoveanu can sketch a hero in the midst of the eternal elements. 
The valley of the Sereth and the winds blowing from the open 
spaces of the north, beasts and birds, the minute blades of grass 
as well as the giant oak trees, rain and fog, sun and snow, they 
are all part and parcel of his world. 

V. Demetrius, less appreciated although gifted with great 
power of analysis, is master of a sober technique. Ion Minu- 
lescu, the troubadour of the Songs for Later Years, tries his 
hand with Red- Yellow-Blue, a novel in which the originality of 
the poet and the attitude of the sceptic blend harmoniously. 
Jean Bart, a powerful prose craftsman, approaches the novel 
in Princess Bibita. Corneliu Moldovanu, in The Purgatory, 
and N. Davidescu, in Conservative & Co., display much skill. 
Eugen Relgis tells in his trilogy Petru Arbore the adventures of 
the mind in the limitless realm of the inner life. It is the study 
of the soul of a young dreamer who passes through this world 
of misery led by the yearning for perfection. Dem. Theo- 
dorescu succeeds in arresting attention with The City of the Ideal 
and Under the Red Banner. F. Aderca offers this year The 
Decomposed Man, a remarkable vivisection of the heart which 
loses itself, piece by piece, in its search for the desired woman. 
Hortensia Papadat-Bengescu creates with subtlety, and her 
sisters-in-art Lucia Mantu and Henriette Yvonne Stahl bring 
in loveliness and stark realism respectively. Ionel Teodoreanu 
gives great promise with At Medeleni. 

Panait Istrati, the now famous author of Kyra Kyralina, 
Oncle Anghel, Présentation des Haidoucs, novels first written 
in French and translated into many languages, rewrites Uncle 
Anghel in Rumanian, thus presenting a rare gift to the literature 
of the land of his birth. Istrati is, of course, at home when he 
handles the idiom of his youth; and his heroes, though humble, 
appear more grandiose in their native garb. 

Indeed, the array of novelists in the making is impressive. 
One need not despair of the future. 
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LEON FERARU 


CotumBiA UNIVERSITY 


ZORRILLA’S INDEBTEDNESS TO ZAMORA 


E ALL plays dealing with the Don Juan legend written sub- 

sequent to Tirso de Molina, Don Juan is, in all essentials, 
the “‘Burlador de Sevilla’’; nevertheless, the type has under- 
gone considerable modifications in the two most important 
Spanish variants—the play of Antonio de Zamora (?-1728), with 
the title, No hay deuda que no se pague, y convidado de piedra,* 
and the Don Juan Tenorio of José Zorrilla (1817-1893). The 
Zamora play, published for the first time, so far as is known, in 
1744, marks the beginning in Spain of a revival of interest in Don 
Juan, after an interval of slightly more than a hundred years. It 
was acted (either in the original or in a refundictén) with con- 
siderable regularity during the first two weeks of November 
every year up to the publication of Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorto, 
and even persisted for a time thereafter, the great popularity 
which Zorrilla’s comedia later attained being somewhat slow of 
development. 

Was there really a refundicién of Zamora’s play which 
Zorrilla could have known? In his own Recuerdos,? he mentions 
one by Solis. But the author of the latest work on Zorrilla, 
Narciso Alonso Cortés,’ states in a footnote that the dramatist 
evidently made a slip of the pen in referring to this refundictén 
as having been made by Solis, when he clearly meant Zamora. 
Thomas A. FitzGerald, writing in Hispania for February, 1922, 
is of the opinion that no such refundicién was ever made by 
Dionisio Solis (born 1774). He believes that Zorrilla must 
have had in mind Antonio de Solis (1610-1686). Chronologi- 
cally, of course, it is next to impossible that Antonio de Solis 
reworked Zamora’s play, and in fact Mr. FitzGerald finds no evi- 
dence that he was ever even credited with having doneso. Fitz- 

1 The full title, as given in the Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, Vol. 2, is No hay 
plaso que no se cumpla, ni deuda que no se pague, y convidado de piedra. 

* Recuerdos del tiempo viejo, 3 vols., Madrid, 1882-83, frequently cited; cf. I, 


p. 163. 
3 Zorrilia, 3 vols., Valladolid, 1916-20; cf. I, p. 405, note 2. 
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maurice-Kelly, in his latest edition of the History of Spanish 
Literature, hints at such a refundicsén, but adduces no evidence. 
Cotarelo y Mori, in his book on Isidoro Maiquez (p. 205, note), 
refers to a refundictén in five acts of Zamora’s play; however, 
not only does he not state by whom it was made, but he even 
says in another passage: ‘“‘Antes del Don Juan Tenorio, de 
Zorrilla, éste de Zamora era el que se representaba en nuestros 
teatros.”’ 

Writing again under date of February 22, 1923, Senor 
Cotarelo says: ‘ 


‘“‘Efectivamente hay una refundicién en cinco actos de la 
comedia de Zamora, No hay plazo que no se cumpla, etc.; pero 
esta refundici6n es anénima. Existen dos ejemplares manu- 
scritos en la Biblioteca Municipal de esta Corte: uno de 1821 y 
otro de 1836. Nocreo que se haya impreso nunca.” 

‘“‘En cuanto a la atribucion a Solis, que hace el Sr. Kelly, 
supongo que sera por boca de Zorrilla; y de éste hay que hacer 
muy poco caso. Recuerde Vd. que en sus Recuerdos, atribuye 
el primer Burlador de Sevilla a Moreto, a quien, por contera, 
hace fraile.6 Puede ser de Solis la refundicién de la obra de 
Zamora, que refundio otras piezas del siglo XVII, pero no 
consta. ... 

‘“‘La comedia de Zamora se representaba con frecuencia hasta 
1844 en que se estreno la de Zorrilla,* y aun siguio repitiéndose 
algunas veces después, aunque fué poco a poco eclipsandose 
hasta desaparecer. La de Zorrilla, aunque no fué mal recibida, 
no tuvo el éxito estrepitoso que logro mas tarde.” 


‘I am indebted to Dr. H. C. Heaton of New York University for very kindly 
including in a personal correspondence with Sefior Cotarelo an inquiry concerning 
this question. 

' Mr. FitzGerald (see article referred to above) thinks that Alonso Cortés 
(op. cit., I, p. 405, note 1) has misinterpreted the passage in Zorrilla’s Recuerdos. 
He believes that Zorrilla did not intend to attribute the Burlador de Sevilla to Moreto. 
Sefior Cotarelo evidently interprets Zorrilla’s statement in the same way as Alonso 
Cortés, 

*In his ‘‘Traductores castellanos de Moliére,”’ in Homenaje a Menéndezs y 
Pelayo, Vol. I, p. 139, Cotarelo says: ‘‘En el pasado afio de 1897, el conocido poeta 
D. Jacinto Benavente tradujo el Don Juan de Moliére, con objeto de que 
fuese representado en uno de los teatros de esta corte en los mismos dfas del 
mes de noviembre en que por costumbre ya antigua viene poniéndose en escena el 
Don Juan Tenorio, de Zorrilla, as{ como antes se ponfa el de Zamora, que lleva por 
titulo No hay plaso que no se cumpla ni deuda que no se pague.”” Cf. further the pas- 
sage from the examen printed in the Ortega edition (1832) of this latter play, on p. 308 
of this article; aleo, Alonso Cortés, Zorrsiia, I, pp. 418-19, footnote, quoting Milé y 
Fontanals. 
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From the evidence at hand it appears (1) that, in spite of 
Zorrilla’s own mention of a “‘mala refundicion de Solis’’ as one 
of the sources of his inspiration, it was probably,’ as Alonso 
Cortés and others have pointed out, Zamora’s play that he had 
in mind—the only one known, in print, bearing the long title 
which Zorrilla himself quotes; and (2) that Zamora’s play was 
popular and was frequently acted as late as the early '40’s. 
Consequently, Zorrilla must have known the play, if not in the 
printed text, at least from having seen it performed, and probably 
more than once. 

Under these circumstances is it reasonable to suppose that 
Zamora’s comedia did not influence to a considerable degree 
Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio? He himself assures us of its in- 
fluence, if we accept the statement of Alonso Cortés, that 
Zorrilla meant ‘‘Zamora’’ when he wrote “Solis.” And yet, 
histories of Spanish literature, in general, and critics of Zorrilla, 
in particular, seem very little inclined to credit the play of 
Zamora with having exerted much, if any, influence on the Don 
Juan Tenorio of Zorrilla. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly, in the English edition of his work on 
Spanish literature (New York, 1906, p. 373), does not mention 
Zorrilla’s sources; in the French edition (2d ed., Paris, 1913, p. 
416), he says: ‘‘Don Juan Tenorto (1844)—dont les sources 
sont Don Juan de Marana, ou La chute d'un ange (1836) de 
Dumas pére et Les Ames du Purgatotre (1825) (sic) de Prosper 
Mérimée”’; in the Spanish edition (2d ed., Madrid, 1916, p. 
305): ‘‘y como Don Juan Tenorio (1844), las fuentes del cual 
son Les Ames du Purgatoire (1825) (sic) de Prospero Mérimée 
(1803-1870) y Don Juan de Marana ou La chute d'un ange de 
Dumas padre (1802?-1870)"’; and finally, in the latest Spanish 
edition (3d ed., Madrid, 1921, p. 312): 

‘“‘y como Don Juan Tenorio (1844), las fuentes del cual son Les 
Ames du Purgatotre (1825) (stc) de Prosper Mérimée (1803- 
1870), Don Juan de Marana ou La chute d’un ange (1836) de 
Dumas el padre, y la conocida comedia de Zamora: No hay 


7 Before this can be affirmed, the anonymous “‘refundicién en cinco actos" 
mentioned by Cotarelo above must be studied with a view to determining, first, 
whether it was written by Solfs (Antonio or Dionisio?), and secondly, whether it 
shows any great resemblance to Zorrilla’s work. 
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deuda que no se pague, y Convidado de piedra, refundida por 
Dionisio Solis.” 

From this last, it is evident that Fitzmaurice-Kelly had modi- 
fied his views somewhat since the publication of the previous 
editions, and since he wrote, for the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Vol. 8, p. 416): ‘It is in fact little 
more than an adaptation of the elder Dumas’ Don Juan de 
Marana, which, in its turn, derives chiefly from Mérimée’s novel, 
Les Ames du Purgatoire.” 

Meérimée, in his Précts d'htstoire de la Littérature espagnole 
(Paris, 1908, p. 429), says: “‘cette refonte du Burlador de Tirso, 
inspirée plus directement du Don Juan de Marana d’ Alexandre 
Dumas, ....” 

Francisco Pi y Margall, in a short essay entitled Observactones 
sobre el cardcter de D. Juan Tenorio, published as part of the in- 
troduction to Comedias de Tirso de Molina y Guillén de Castro 
(Madrid, 1878), says: 

“‘Nuestro distinguido y brillante poeta Don José Zorrilla ha 
escrito también su D. Juan Tenorio, uno de sus mas aplaudidos 
dramas. A no conocerlo, creerian dificilmente mis lectores que 
hubiese ido a calcarlo sobre el de Dumas, no careciendo de 
originalidad y teniendo en Espana mejor pauta y guia. Es 
verdad que ha corregido algunas faltas del que tomo por modelo; 


. . . . Por suyo y exclusivamente suyo tengo lo mas capital del 
drama.” 


Enrique Pineyro, in his Romanticismo en Espafia (pp. 189- 
191), emphasizes the resemblance between Zorrilla’s and Dumas’ 
plays. 

Cejador y Frauca (Vol. 7, p. 234) agrees that the sources are 
Dumas and Mérimée. 

Alonso Cortés (Zorrilla, I, pp. 406-8), before giving his 
opinions about Zorrilla’s sources, goes far in belittling Zamora’s 
influence on the Spanish romanticist. He says: 


“‘Nadie diria, en verdad, que la comedia de Zamora, abierta- 
mente mala, pudo servir de guia a Zorrilla para su Don Juan. 
Ni el plan de la obra, ni su desarrollo, ni la trama de los episodios 
culminantes, guardan la menor semejanza entre una y otra. En 
La mejor razén la espada se habia limitado a abreviar Las 
travesuras de Pantoja, copiando los propios versos de Moreto; 
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en el Don Juan Tenorto solamente conservo de Zamora el nombre 
de los personajes principales (D. Juan y D. Diego Tenorio, D. 
Gonzalo de Ulloa), y el caracter del protagonista, que necesaria- 
mente habia de permanecer invariable.” 

Then, after admitting Zamora’s comedta as the probable initial 
inspiration, he proceeds to enumerate, like his predecessors just 
mentioned, the French sources—Mérimée, Blaze de Bury and 
Dumas.® 

Finally, Hurtado 4nd Palencia ® accept without question 
Alonso Cortés’ statements regarding Zorrilla’s use of Zamora 
and the three French sources. 

This repeated insistence upon the French sources of Zorrilla’s 
work seems to me somewhat excessive, if not positively un- 
justifiable. On the other hand, prejudice against Zamora’s 
version of the Don Juan story seems to have had the effect of 
preventing the eighteenth century dramatist’s influence upon 
Zorrilla from being appreciated to its possible full value. To 
point out Zorrilla’s indebtedness to Zamora is therefore the 
principal object of the present brief study. 

Zorrilla’s play is available in numerous editions, and is so 
well known to students of Spanish literature that no biblio- 
graphical statement regarding it seems necessary. 

The comedia of Zamora, however, is not so well known, rela- 
tively little attention having been paid to the eighteenth century 
of Spanish literature. The earliest known edition is that of 1744: 
Comedias de don Antonio de Zamora, tomo segundo, Madrid, 
1744.° The following editions may be found at the New York 
Public Library: 

A. Comedia nueva. | No hay deuda que no se pague | y 
convidado de piedra. | De Don Antonie Zamora. {| A suelta of 40 
pp., without date, or place (apparently unknown to Barrera, 
who makes no mention of a suelta of this play). Library cata- 
logue says: ‘“‘ (Barcelona, 1870?) ’’. 

* But he practically negatives all this by adding (p. 408): ‘Pero {qué importa 
que utilizase esas 4 otras circunstancias si al transfundirlas creé una obra nueva, en 
que revivia con inusitada verdad y brfos renovados el tipo legendario de don Juan? 
Innumerables veces ha comparecido en el libro y en la escena el aventurero galan 


espafiol;....” 
® Historia de la literatura espafiola, 2d ed., Madrid, 1925, p. 923. 
10 Barrera: Catdlogo del Teatro antiguo espaftol, p. 505. 
21 
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B. Comedias escojidas | de Don Antonio de Zamora | Tomo 
unico. | — | Con licencia: |— | Imprenta de Ortega: Madrid, 
Febrero de 1832. / pp. 149-305: No hay plazo que no se cumpla | ni 
deuda que no se pague. | El convidado | de piedra. | Followed by 
an interesting five page examen (by ?), containing the following 
judgment: ‘‘Este drama ha quedado aun entre aquellos que se 
ponen frecuentemente en escena y atraen el concurso del pueblo 
a pesar de las declaraciones filosdficas y eruditas de los que fundan 
todo el mérito dramatico en la observacién de las unidades, 
aunque no puedan producir obras que como en las de Moliére, 
el estilo y la profundidad de los pensamientos, supla la falta de 
interés que lleva en si misma una acci6n sencilla y sin intrigo.”’ 

C. Dramdaticos postertores a Lope de Vega ... por Don 
Ramon de Mesonero Romanos. Tomo Segundo. (Bétblioteca 
de autores espafioles, tomo 49) pp. 41I— Comedia famosa | 
tutulada | no hay plazo que no se cumpla, etc." 


Zamora’s comedia being less known than Zorrilla’s play, a full 
analysis of it would be useful here; but space will not permit. 
The reader will find it most readily accessible in the last men- 
tioned edition, or he may read a brief outline of it in Gendarme 
de Bévotte’s La Légende de Don Juan (Paris, 1911), Vol. I, pp. 
161-4. 

A careful study and comparison of Zamora’s play and Zorri- 
lla’s Don Juan Tenorio reveals a number of points of resemblance, 
aside from those which are common to the legend and whose 
obvious source is the Burlador de Sevilla. There is, to be sure, 
relatively little textual similarity; but, on the other hand, there 
is a common atmosphere in many situations and incidents: 

1. Zamora’s play opens with a noisy student demonstration. 
Don Juan and his servant, Camacho, are strolling along a street 
of Seville, to which city Don Juan has just returned from Naples. 
He interrupts Camacho’s scolding to inquire about the hubbub 
in an adjoining street. After being reminded that it is the 
season for student celebrations, he snaps back at Camacho 
(B.A.E., p. 412, Col. 1): 


‘‘Buen remedio; 
Despojadlos a estocadas.”’ 


In Zorrilla’s opening lines, Don Juan, seated in an inn, is 


In the discussion that follows, I shall refer to this volume, using the letters 
B.A.E. with page and column, as the scenes are not numbered. 
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penning a letter to Dojia Inés. It is carnival season, and the 
noise of the mob outside the inn irritates him (Act I, Sc. 1): 


‘‘;Cual gritan esos malditos! 
j Pero mal rayo me parta 
Si, en concluyendo la carta 
No pagan caros sus gritos!”’ 


In both plays, Don Juan later rushes into the street and puts 
the mob to rout. The atmosphere of the opening scene in each 
is thus seen to be strikingly similar. 

2. Zamora uses Camacho, the gracioso, to effect an immediate 
revelation of the character and past deeds of Don Juan. While 
Zorrilla gives us a much more vivid background, by means of a 
public wager between Don Juan Tenorio and Luis Mejia, 
nevertheless Ciutti, Italian servant to Don Juan, likewise sheds 
some light on the character of his master, in his warning to the 
innkeeper (Act I, Sc. 1): 


““Ciuttts: | jChist! Habla un poco més bajo, 
Que mi sefior se impacienta 


Pronto. 
Butiarells: ¢A su servicio estAs? 
Ciutts: Ya ha un ajio. 
Buttarells: ¢Y qué tal te sale? 
Ciutts: No hay prior que se me iguale; 


Tengo cuanto quiero, y mAs. 
Tiempo libre, bolsa lIlena, 
Buenas mozas y buen vino.” 


And so all through the scene. 

3. A point of resemblance which occurs again and again 
throughout both pieces is Don Juan's free use of money in the 
bribing of servants and others. In the comedia of Zamora, he 
tells Camacho that he should blame the maid of Filiberto’s 
lady, for (B.A.E., p. 411, Col. 3) 


‘*. . . en fe de unas medallas 
De oro, todo ese secreto 
Me revelé una criada, 
Quéjese a ella, pues fué ella 
Quien me guardé las espal 
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Filiberto confirms the statement, in his complaint to the 
King of Castile (B.A.E., p. 415, Col. 1): 


“| Ah cielos! 
jQué mal puede la ignorancia 
Cerrar el camino al riesgo, 

Si desprevenido el daijio, 

Y desarmado el recelo, 

El! primer aviso que hay 

Del despefio es el despejio! 
Dfgalo el ver que granjeando 
A una criada el vil cebo 

Del interés, con mis sefias 
Entrase una noche dentro 
Del jardin, donde, valido 

De mi tardanza, fingiendo 
Voz y acciones, a la amante 
Porffa de sus esfuerzos, 

Lo que yo no pude amando, 
Supo él conseguir mintiendo.” 


There is evidence of Don Juan's generous hand in the parting 
words of the alguacsles, when Filiberto dismisses them, after 


taking Don Juan 


from the prison by authority of the King. 


Tenorio’s gold has evidently won their good will (Jornada II, 


p. 421, Col. 1): 
“* Alguactl 2°: No nos despedimos 

Sin hablarle. 

Los dos: Vea usfa 
Sefior, si nos manda algo. 

Don Juan: Dios os guarde. 

Alguacti 1°: (Ap.) En este hombre 
Es de alabar el agrado.”’ 


This is the Don Juan who bribes the warden (Zorrilla, Act 
II, Sc. V.) to release him in time to win his wager; who tells 
Brigida (Act II, Sc. [X): 
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A robar tan gran tesoro, 
Te he de hacer pesar en oro.’ 
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Again (Act IT, Sc. XI), Don Juan is addressing Lucia, the maid 
of Dona Ana de Ulloa: 


“* Lucta: ¢Qué haré si os he de servir? 


Don Juan: Abrir. 

Lucta: jBah! y ¢quién abre este castillo? 

Don Juan: | Este Bolsillo. 

Lucta: jOro! 

Don Juan: Pronto te dié el brillo. 

Lucta: jCu4nto! 

Don Juan: De cien doblas pasa. 

Lucta: i Jests! 

Don Juan: Cuenta y di; esta casa 
¢podré abrir ese bolsillo?’”’ 


In the first line of the following scene he tells Ciutti: 
“Con oro nada hay que falle.” 


And finally (Part II, Act I, Sc. II) he bribes the sculptor to 
permit him to enter the pantheon, which his father had ordered 
built with the son’s inheritance, in order to pay homage to the 
latter’s victims. 

4. Wholesale murder is first made a characteristic of Tenorio 
in the play of Zamora. Don Juan, the Burlador de Sevilla, is 
not a murderer: he kills Don Gonzalo (Jornada II, Sc. XV) 
only when forced to do so to make good his escape from the 
latter’s home. According to Camacho, however (B.A.E., p. 
412, Col. 1), there had been 


_ . . . dos o tres muertes 
Sin motivo,” 


even before Don Juan left Seville for Naples. The killings are of 
small moment, even to Camacho, and Don Juan has long since 
dismissed them from his mind; but these and many others are 
very real to Camacho on that awful night when Don Juan is 
forcing him to enter the church to keep the tryst with the ghost 
of Don Gonzalo (B.A.E., p. 432, Col. 3): 


“Don Juan: Anda, o por vidade... 
Camacho: Asif 
Te salve Dios, que repares 
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Que esto es tentar a Dios; mira 
Las muchas atrocidades 

Que has hecho, y que quiz4s es este 
Camino de que las pagues; 

Mira cudntas pesadumbres 
Cuestas a tu triste padre: 

Mira que cuando de un duelo 
Tan airosamente sales, 

EI cielo a truenos te dice, 

Pues le ofendes, que le aplaques. 
Y mira... .” (Truena). 


Camacho’s groping hands find the doors securely bolted. 
He is greatly relieved, but before he can turn away, the doors 
slowly swing back; and, as the lightning flashes, he sees 


‘*. . . mAs de treinta muertos 
Con birretes. ...” 


In Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio, we are presented with a 
definite schedule of the murders committed by Don Juan (Act 
I, Sc. XII), thirty-two in number, done for the sole purpose of 
winning the wager made with Don Luis Mejia; the list is con- 
siderably longer before the close of the play. 

5. A most striking correspondence exists between the two 
pieces in the matter of the violation of the sanctity of the convent. 
In Zamora (B.A.E., p. 412, Col. 1) we have from the ironical 
ac graci oso”: 

“‘ Camacho: Cuando 
Desamparaste la patria 
En fe de unas travesuras, 
(Muchas, pero muy honradas, 
Pues fueron dos o tres muertes 
Sin motivo, y otras tantas 
Clausuras rotas, por solo 
Un quftame alla esas pajas) .. .” 


Let us compare this with Don Juan's account of his exploits 
in Naples (Zorrilla, Act I, Sc. XIII): 


‘Por donde quiera que fuf 
La raz6n atropellé 
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Mejia, astounded at Don Juan’s recital, exclaims: 


“Don Luts: 
Don Juan: 
Don Luts: 


Don Juan: 


La virtud escarnecf 

A la justicia burlé, 

Y a las mujeres vend{. 

Yo a las cabajias bajé, 

Yo a las palacios subf. 

Yo los claustros escalé, 

Y en todas partes dejé 
Memoria amarga de mf. 
Ni reconocf sagrado, 

Ni hubo raz6n ni lugar 
Por mi audacia respetado; 
Ni en distinguir me he parado 
Al clérigo del seglar.”’ 


Solo una os falta en justicia. 
éMe la podéis sefialar? 

S{, por cierto, una novicta 
Que esté para profesar. 

jBah! Pues yo os complaceré 
Doblemente, porque os digo 
Que a la novicia uniré — 

La dama de algain amigo 


- Que para casarse esté.’’ 
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6. So also is there a very definite parallel in the betrothal of 
Don Juan and the daughter of the Comendador de Calatrava 
(in Zamora, Dojia Ana de Ulloa; in Zorrilla, Doma Inés de Ulloa). 
In each play it is the affair of the parents concerned, and not that 


of the King as in the Burlador de Sevilla. 


In each play, the 


contract is discharged by mutual agreement of the parents, after 
the awful deeds of the suitor have been brought to light. Zamora 
(B.A.E., p. 416, Col. 1): 


“‘Don Gonzalo: 


Ya que 
De esta accién, sefior don Diego 
Me hizo testigo el acaso, 
Solo que deciros tengo, 
Que el conferido tratado 
Que tenfamos dispuesto, 
A fin que nuestra amistad 
Pasase a ser parentesco, 
Cead desde hoy; .. .” 
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Zorrilla (Act I, Sc. XII): 
“Don Diego: No; los hijos como té 
Son hijos de Satan4s. 
Comendador, nulo sea 
Lo hablado. 
Don Gonzalo: Ya loes pormi;... 


7. There is an interesting parallel in the attitude of the father 
on first learning of the infamy of the son. In Tirso, Don Diego 
at once accepts as conclusive the evidence offered in a letter from 
his brother, ambassador to Naples (El Burlador de Sevilla: 
Jornada IT, Sc. I): 


“Rey: ¢Qué me dices? 
Don Diego: Sefior, la verdad digo. 
Por esta carta estoy del caso cierto, 
que es de tu Embajador y de mi hermano. 
Halldronle en la cuadra del Rey mismo 
con una hermosa dama de palacio.” 


29 


In the two pieces under consideration, Don Diego is very 
reluctant to believe the guilt of his son. Referring again to the 
formal accusation and complaint of Filiberto before the King of 
Castile, with Don Diego present, the latter says (B.A.E., p. 415, 
Col. 3): 

“‘ Arrogante forastero, 
Cuya pasién, en la voz 
Descubre el fondo del pecho, 
Don Juan Tenorio es mi hijo; 
Y siéndolo, es argumento 
De que en él caber no pudo 
El desalumbrado exceso 
Que le acumulais; y en suma, 
Agradeced el respeto 
Del Rey, que no de otra forma 
Os diga .. .” 


The father continues to defend the son, even after the latter 
makes a most shameless confession. 

In Zorrilla, likewise, Don Diego is extremely loath to believe 
the rumors that have been circulating concerning Don Juan (Act 
I, Sc. XII): 
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“7 Ah! . . . No pudiendo creer 
Lo que de ti me decfan 
Confiando en que mentfan 
Te vine esta noche a ver.” 


It is only after the evidence, coming from the lips of Don Juan 
himself, becomes too compelling that the son is definitely 
renounced. 

8. Not only is there an identical attitude on the part of the 
father toward the son in the two plays, but of the son toward the 
father—an attitude of unrestrained defiance. In Zamora 
(B.A.E., p. 418, Col. 3), Don Juan is fighting Filiberto. Don 
Diego attempts to intervene: 


‘Don Diego: Tente, don Juan; Filiberto, 

Aguardad. 

Don Juan: Si no deseas 
Que, despechada mi rabia, 
Atropelle tu prudencia, 
Quiftate de en medio. 

Don Diego: ¢Cémo, 
Barbaro, cuando lo ruega 
Un padre, no te detienes? 

Don Juan: Comoen ocasién como esta, 
No es el respeto mds que 
Mascara de la flaqueza.”’ 


In Zorrilla (Act I, Sc. II), Don Juan answers his father thus: 


“‘Largo el plazo me ponéis, 
Mas ved que os quiero advertir 
Que yo no os he ido a pedir 
Jam4s que me perdonéis. 
Conque no paséis afan 
De aquf adelante por mi, 
Que como vivid hasta aquf, 
Viviré siempre Don Juan.” 


g. Another distinctive trait of Zamora’s Don Juan is the 
true love he bears Dofia Ana (B.A.E., p. 421, Col. 3): 


‘“‘sAmor, cémo a un mismo tiempo 
La aborrezco y la idolatro?” 
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A few lines farther on he asks: 


“Ay Dofia Ana, 2quién creyera 
Que a quien ni un solo cuidado 
Costaste como marido, 

Cuestes como gal4n tantos?” 


Again (B.A.E., p. 425, Col. 2) he exclaims: 


“‘t Ay Dofia Ana, que no puedo 
Ni olvidarte ni quererte!’’ 


And finally (B.A.E., p. 427, Col. 3): 


‘“‘3No sabes 
Cu4n postrado, cudn rendido 
Amo a Dofia Ana de Ulloa?” 


So, in Zorrilla, there is no doubt of Don Juan’s sincerity 
when (Act IV, Sc. III) he addresses Dofia Inés: 


‘Alma mfa! esa palabra 
Cambia de modo mi ser, 
Que alcanzo que puede hacer 
Hasta que el Edén se me abra. 
No es, Dojia Inés, Satanés 
Quien pone este amor en mf; 
Es Dios, que quiere por ti 
Ganarme para El quizas. 
No; el amor que hoy se atesora 
En mi coraz6n mortal, 
No es un amor terrenal 
Como el que sent{ hasta ahora; 
No es esa chispa fugaz 
Que cualquier rafaga apaga; 
Es incendio que se traga 
Cuanto ve, inmenso, voraz.” 


In addition to the foregoing, a number of minor analogies 
may be cited: 

1. In Zamora (B.A.E., p. 422, Col. 1) Don Diego calls his son 
‘“‘humano monstruo.”’ In Zorrilla (Act I, Sc. XII) Don Diego 
says: ‘Si; vamos de aqui, | Donde tal monstruo no vea.”’ 

2. In Zamora, Don Juan kills Don Gonzalo only after the 
latter has refused to heed him (B.A.E., p. 418, Col. 3). In 
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Zorrilla he pleads earnestly with Don Gonzalo, and kills him 
only after being repeatedly accused of abject cowardice. 

3. Don Juan blames fate (B.A.E., p. 421, Col. 2) for his 
action in killing Don Gonzalo. So in Zorrilla (Act IV, Sc. X). 

4. The miraculous regularity with which fortune seems to 
favor Don Juan, as well as the character of his deeds, leads those 
about him to the conclusion that he is the devil incarnate, or at 
least that he harbors an evil spirit. In Zamora (B.A.E., p. 428, 
Col. 3) Fresneda says: 


“Entré a matarle en su cuarto 
Mas debe (segiin le he visto 
Invisible) de traer 
Algtun demonio consigo.” 
Don Juan himself admits it (B.A.E., p. 414, Col. 2): 


“Don Luts: 2Quién eres que te resistes 
Tanto? 
Don Juan: El diablo. 
Camacho: Y no le engafia.” 


Don Diego (Zorrilla, Act I, Sc. XII, previously cited) calls 
Don Juan a son of Satan, and in Act IV, Sc. I, we have an exact 
parallel. Brigida and Ciutti compare estimates: 
““Brigida: Preciso es que tu amo tenga 
Algtin diablo familiar. 
Ciuttt: | Yo creo que sea él mismo 
Un diablo en carne mor 


5. And finally, is there a possibility that Zorrilla has induced 
Luis Fresneda of Zamora’s play to come into his Don Juan 
Tenorio as Luis Mejia? To be sure, Fresneda is exhibited as an 
ordinary ‘‘jacaro’”’—a bully, a thug—but he is well born, ab- 
solutely fearless, and in other respects the counterpart of Don 
Juan, as is Don Luis Mejia in Zorrilla. 

In one situation, however, Mejia takes his cue from Filiberto 
Gonzaga. In Zamora’s play (B.A.E., p. 415, Col. 2) the latter 
pleads to be allowed to fight Don Juan in honorable duel. Let 
us compare this with Zorrilla (Act IV, Sc. VI): 

DOR LUGS?) <o.tah 6 eed sola Re BOR Re aS 
Mas no creo que morir 
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Deba nunca un caballero 
Que lleva en el cinto espada, 
Como una res destinada 
Por su duefio al matadero. 
Don Juan: Ni yo creo que resquicio 
Habréis jam4s encontrado 
Por donde me haydis tomado 
Por un cortador de oficio. 
Don Luts: De ningdn modo, y ya veis 
Que, pues os vengo a buscar, 
Mucho en vos debo fiar. 
Don Juan: No més de lo que podéis. 
Y por mostraros mejor 
Mi generosa hidalgufa, 
Decid si aun puedo, Mejfa, 
Satisfacer vuestro honor.” 


In Zamora (B.A.E., p. 413, Col. 2) it is Filiberto who accuses 
Don Juan of having run away: 


‘‘ Afiadié la Gltima infamia, 
Que fué huir; . . .” 


In Zorrilla (Act IV, Sc. X) it is Mejia who says: 


““Y quien hiere por detras 
Y se humilla en la ocasién, 
Es tan vil como el ladrén 
Que roba y huye.” 


This is not an exhaustive list of the points of similarity that 
exist in the two plays. Nevertheless, enough have been set 
down, it seems to me, to indicate that there is considerably more 
to the question of the sources of Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio 
than has thus far been conceded, and that, even if it be admitted 
that there was a direct inspiration from Dumas, perhaps full 
justice has not been done Antonio de Zamora. 

JosErpH W. BARLOW 

WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, NEW YorK UNIVERSITY 
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THE INFLUENCE OF EDGAR ALLEN POE 
IN FRANCE 


I 


HILE it is generally well known that Poe has been and is 

still very popular in France, the true importance of his 

influence there perhaps is not fully realized, not only by the 

majority of the reading public, but also by his most devoted 

admirers. Up to this date no one has published a systematic 
survey of that important phase of Poe’s literary fame.! 

The present study aims at making a relatively complete and 
documented survey of Poe’s influence in the most important 
phases of the literary life of modern France. The method 
followed herein appears to be a departure from the one generally 
adopted by the critics dealing more or less directly or indirectly . 
with Poe’s influence. They do not think it necessary to prove _- 
their assertions. 

So many contradictory statements have been made about 
Poe, so much fiction-like criticism has been written about him, . 
and so many manifest errors have prevailed concerning him, | 
that the writer of this survey has taken nothing for granted 
but has tried to produce convincing proofs for any claim which 
was not absolutely evident. 

1 Louis P. Betz, in his Studten sur vergleichenden Litteraturgeschichte der neueren 
Zeit (1902), Emile Lauvriére, in his thesis Edgar Poe, sa vie ef son wuore (1904), 
Gunnar Bjurman, in his thesis Edgar Poe, En Litteraturhistorisk Studtée (1916), 
Curtis Hidden Page, in his article Poe in France (The Nation, Jan. 14, 1909), and 
Camille Mauclair, in his article Edgar Allen Poe as Inspirer of Ideas, published in 
the September, 1923, issue of The Fortnightly Review, mention some French imitators 
of Poe, but their studies are not especially devoted to Poe's influence in France. 
In his thesis Edgar Poe et les premiers symbolsstes francais (1923), Louis Seylaz 
draws a parallel study of Poe and only a few French writers. A. Patterson, in his 
' | thesis L’Influence d’E. Poe sur Charles Baudelaire (1903), and Henri Poterz, in his article 
‘| Edgar Poe et Jules Verne (La Revue, May 15, 1909), each limits his respective parallel 

study to Poe and one French author. In his article Poe’s Influence on Frenck 
_ Writers, occupying one fourth of a page of the issue of February 22, 1925, of The 


New York Times Book Review, Paul Souday mentions with little or no comment 
only four French poets: Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Verlaine, and Paul Valéry. 
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It is clear that Poe could not find imitators in France before 
being known there; hence the capital importance as a starting 
point of knowing the exact date of the first appearance of Poe 
in France. He was first mentioned in that country in 1845, 
in the November issue of La Revue Britannique, which contained 
Le Scarabée d'Or, signed A. B. Notwithstanding the assertions 
- of Poe himself ? and of E. Hennequin, J. A. Harrison, G. Bjur- 
man, A. Fontainas and other critics, the Charivart never men- 
tioned Poe, and much less published in 1841 a version of The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue. In June, 1846, La Quotidienne, and 
afterwards, in October of the same year, Le Commerce published 
adaptations of The Murders in the Rue Morgue. The name of 
Poe did not figure in those versions. E. D. Forgues, who, 
under the pseudonym of Old Nick, had written the adaptation 
published in Le Commerce, was accused of plagiarism by La 
Presse. A lawsuit ensued, and the notoriety attached to it 
placed Poe’s name in the limelight. Translations of a few tales 
of Poe appeared soon in various magazines. The first transla- 
tion in book-form was published in 1853, and was the work of 
A. Borghers. Madame Meunier did not publish in 1846—or 
at any other time—as asserted by Louis Betz, E. Lauvriere, 
Arvéde Barine, H. Matthey, G. Bjurman, André Fontainas, 
and others, a version in book-form of Poe’s works. In 1856 
Charles Baudelaire, who had contributed several translations of 
Poe to various magazines, published the first volume of H¢stoires 
extraordinatres. Numerous other versions in book-form fol- 
lowed. Lauvriére mentions thirty-four of them up to 1897.? 

The first critical study of Poe in France was written by 
E. D. Forgues and published in the issue of October 15, 1846, 
of La Revue des Deux Mondes. It was followed by many more. 
G. D. Morris mentions forty-seven of them up to 1904.4 Four 
university theses have been written in French on Poe: one by 
A. Patterson in 1903, the second by Lauvriére in 1904, the 
third by D. Morris in 1912, and the fourth by Seylaz in 1923. 

* Poe, Works (Harrison edition), Vol. XVI, p. 109; Vol. XVII, pp. 275-276. 

+ Lauvriére, Edgar Poe, sa vie ef son cuvre, Paris, 1904, pp. 726-727. Among 
the most recent French translations of Poe the following may be mentioned: Lettres 
d'Amour 3 Helen, by Cecil Georges-Bazile (Paris, 1924); and Polsten, by H. R. 


Woestyn (Paris, 1926). 
4G. D. Morris, Fenimore Cooper et Edgar Poe, Paris, 1912, pp. 206-208. 
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These numerous translations and critical studies helped to 
make Poe known to the French. To know Poe is to admire 
him, and imitation soon follows admiration. Poe’s genius ap- 
pears as one of the inspiring forces in the moulding and develop- 
ment of the principal literary movements and new genres in 
modern French literature. 


Il 


Poe’s influence on modern French poetry is a well accepted 
fact. ‘‘It would be too much to say,” writes Henri Potez, 
“that Edgar Poe begat Baudelaire and that Baudelaire begat 
almost all contemporary poetry; but the statement would con- 
tain much truth.”"> Edmund Gosse writes: “Il est bien peu 
de poétes chez qui la musique du vers ne trahisse pas l’influence 
d’Edgar Poe.’”’® His influence was felt by the Parnassians, the 
Symbolists, the Decadents, the Vers-librists, and the Neo- 
classicists. 

The theory of art for art’s sake, which is the fundamental 
principle of the Parnassian school, is found in Poe, and the 
Parnassians borrowed it, at least in part, from him. James A. 
Harrison,’ Joseph Bédier and Paul Hazard * are among the 
critics who support this statement. The theories of the Sym- 
bolist school also show Poe’s inspiration. Among the critics 
who endorse this claim one may mention Jules Huret who writes: 
“Ils (the Symbolists) ont subi fortement l’influence de Poe.”’ ® 
Poe's theories about natural perversity and his descriptions of 
grotesque horrors seem to have inspired the Decadents.’° To 
use Caroline Ticknor’s own words, ‘‘ Mallarmé’s translations of 
Poe set the pace for the new school from which the exponents 
of vers-labre assuredly derive their inspiration.’’" Seylaz sees 

® Quoted by Alphonso C. Smith in Edgar Poe, How to Know Him, Indianapolis, 
1921, pp. 14-15. 

* See A. Fontainas, La Vie d'Edgar A. Poe, Paris, 1919, p. 247. 

7 Poe, Works (Harrison ed.), Vol. I, p. 238. 

® J. Bédier et Paul Hazard, Littérature francaise illustrée, Paris, 1924, Vol. II, 
Ppp. 261-262. 

® J. Huret, Enquéte sur I’ Evolution littéraire, Paris, 1913, p. 399. 

10 See The Nation, Jan. 14, 1909, p. 32; also John W. Robertson, Poe, A Study, 


P. 359. 
"1 Caroline Ticknor, Poe's Helen, New York, 1916, p. 276. 
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traces of Poe’s influence in the poetical pronunciamento of the 
Neo-classicists.” 

His faithful translator, Charles Baudelaire, may rightfully 
head the list of Poe’s spiritual sons. Baudelaire himself 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Poe in his theories of art 
and poetry: ‘Je recours naturellement a l’article intitulé: The 
Poetic Principle. . . .”""* An exposition of his poetical theories, 
all borrowed from Poe, follows this statement. 

Poe’s inspiration seems evident in the following lines of 
Baudelaire’s sonnet Le Flambeau vivant: 


“Ils marchent devant moi, ces Yeux pleins de lumiéres, . . . 
Ils conduisent mes pas dans la route du Beau; 
Ils sont mes serviteurs et je suis leur esclave. .. . 


In To Helen Poe had said: 


“Only thine eyes remained. . . . 
Lighting my lonely pathway home that night, . . . 
They follow me—they lead me through the years. 
They are my ministers—yet I their slave.” 


Baudelaire’s verse taken from his poem Causerie, 


‘Mon cceur est un palais flétri par la cohue; . . . 
seems inspired by Poe’s 
“‘And travellers . . . see 


Through the pale door 
A hideous crowd rush out forever, . . .”. (The Haunted Palace). 


In the following lines taken from one of Baudelaire’s poems 
entitled Tableaux partsiens one can see reminiscences of Poe's 
theories about a continuation of bodily and intellectual life 
after death: 


“‘Les morts, les pauvres morts ont de grandes douleurs, . . . 
Vieux squelettes gelés travaillés par le ver, 
Ils sentent s’égoutter les neiges de I’hiver 
Et le siécle couler, sans qu’amis ni famille 
Remplacent les lambeaux qui pendent a leur grille.” 
3 L. Seylaz, Edgar Poe et les premsers Symbolistes francais, Lausanne, 1923, p. 178. 
18 Poe, Nouvelles Histoires extraordinaires, traduction de Ch. Baudelaire, Paris, 
1922, p. xix. 
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Poe had said in The Spirtis of the Dead: 


“Thy soul shall find itself alone 
’Mid dark thoughts of the gray tombstone— 
Not one, of all the crowd, to pry 
Into thine hour of secrecy.” 


Baudelaire borrowed the repetend from Poe.“ Among other 
poems of Les Fleurs du Mal where they point out Poe's influence, 
Patterson and Seylaz cite Correspondances, Tout enttere, and 
Une Martyre.* Poe's influence on Baudelaire acquires a greater 
importance from the fact that the latter himself has many 
followers. Rémy de Gourmont says: ‘Toute la littérature 
actuelle, et surtout celle que l’on appelle symboliste est baude- 
lairienne. . . .”’ 1° 

Arthur Rimbaud became acquainted with Poe early in life. 
The critics who mention him in relation to Poe fail to make clear 
that even before his acquaintance with Verlaine, Rimbaud had 
read Poe’s works. This is important because it is very difficult 
to ascertain the exact date of Rimbaud’s early manuscripts.” 
Seylaz writes: 


‘“‘Ce poéme (Bateau ivre) date précisement de cette fin : 


d’année (1871), et ce n’est pas trahison de supposer que les His- 
totres extraordinaires, dont Rimbaud eut connaissance par Ver- 


laine, ont agi fortement sur cette imagination précoce. . . .’’ 1®_. 


Speaking of the period between August 1870 and February 1871 
Delahaye says: ‘‘Dans le méme temps que Bouilhet, Daudet, 
Flaubert, Edgar Poe et cent autres, il (Rimbaud) lit Proud- 
hon.” ?* Delahaye writes also: ‘‘La veille de son départ—fin 
septembre 1871—Rimbaud me lit Bateau tvre. ‘J'ai fait cela, 
dit-il, pour présenter aux gens de Paris.’” *° It is only after his 
arrival at Paris that Rimbaud became acquainted personally 

4 See Paul Verlaine, Guvres, Paris, 1900, Vol. V, pp. 335-336. 

4% A. Patterson, L'Influence d’E. Poe sur Ch. Baudelasre, Grenoble, 1903, passim; 
Seylaz, op. cié., pp. 59-75. See also Betz, op. cit., pp. 54-56, and Bjurman, op. cti., 
Pp. 325-338. 

% Quoted by John Charpentier in Mercure de France, April 15, 1921, p. 289. 

17 Ernest Delahaye, Rimbaud, Paris, 1923, p. 28, footnote 1. 

18 Seylaz, op. c#t., p. 158. 

1® Delahaye, op. cit., p. 28. 

bad ne pp. 40-41. 
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with Verlaine. To use Seylaz’ own words ‘‘C’est en octobre 
1871 que Rimbaud rencontre le poéte de la Bonne Chanson.” #! 
In the same page Seylaz calls Bateau ivre ‘‘une des plus belles 
transcriptions poétiques d’Edgar Poe.’’ This transcription sup- 
poses that Rimbaud had read Poe, and as the French poet 
became acquainted with Verlaine after he already had composed 
Bateau ire, he must have known Poe’s works before he met 
Verlaine. Poe's influence seems evident in some of Rimbaud’s 
poetical theories expressed in his Alchimie du Verbe ending with 
‘‘J'écrivis des silences, des nuits, je notais l’inexprimable. Je 
fixai des vertiges.””* His Sonnet des Voyelles may show also 
in some manner Poe’s inspiration.” 

Stéphane Mallarmé acknowledges indirectly at least Poe’s 
influence, and, in a general way, his indebtedness to Poe when 
he writes: ‘‘Extérieurement, .. . ce livre (his translation of 
Poe’s poems) . . . peut passer pour un monument du goit 
francais au genie qui, a l’egal de nos maitres les plus chers et 
les plus vénérés, exergca chez nous une influence.””* Seylaz 
sees Poe’s inspiration in Mallarmé’s sonnet Pour votre chére 
morte, and in his poem Brise Marine.“ Mallarmé borrowed 
from Poe many of his poetical principles. 

When a school-boy Paul Verlaine used to hide in his desk 
books containing stories imitated from Poe. As a young man 
of twenty-nine he read Poe in the original: ‘‘Je l’ai tout lu en 
english... .’’** It suffices to read Verlaine’s Art Poétique to 
see there Poe's poetical theories. Verlaine imitates several of 
Poe's prosodical arrangements, such as interior rhymes, allitera- 
tions, and repetitions. A few examples may be cited: 


‘Mais sachant la vie et qu'il faut qu’on pite, . . .”” 2? 
‘Condition sine qua non, cause d’étre. . . .”’ 78 


! Seylaz, op. cit., p. 158. 

* Rimbaud, Géusres, Paris, n. d., p. 285. 

% Tbid., p. 93. See also Seylaz, op. cif., p. 159, and G. L. van Roosbroeck, 
‘*Decadence and Rimbaud’s Sonnet of the Vowels,’’ Romanic Review, XVI, 1925, 
pp. 122-135. 

*% Mallarmé, Les Poémes d’'Edgar Poe, Bruxelles, 1888, pp. 150-I51. 

* Seylaz, op. cst., pp. 163-164. 

* Verlaine, Correspondance, Paris, 1922, Vol. I, p. 99. 

27 Podmes saturniens, ‘‘ Résignation.” 

28 (Euvres posthumes, Paris, 1922, Vol. I, p. 113. 
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“‘ Adieu, cher mos, chagrin et jote . . .!'" 2% 
“L’église Saint-Nicolas 
Du Chardonnet bat un glas, . . . 
Notre Dame de Paris 
Nupiale et sépulcrale 
Bourdonne dans le ciel gris.”’ 2° 
‘Je voudrais que votre Ombre au moins vétit ma honte, 
Mais vous n’avez pas d’ombre, 6 Vous dont l’amour monte!” ® 


Among Verlaine’s poems showing traces of Poe’s inspiration 
may be cited especially his sonnet to Marte Meauté, Pouacre, 
Sub Urbe, and Kaléidoscope. 

Verlaine wrote a few stories. He himself acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Poe: ‘‘Ce fut aux environs de l'epoque ou se 
remuait en moi la manie des vers et de la prose (car je faisais 
d’étranges nouvelles sous-marines a la facon plutét, d’Edgar 
Poe). ...’" His story Le Poteau begins: ‘‘Edgar Poe me 
disait un jour, . . . . J’en vins a lui raconter une anecdote de ma 
jeunesse qui n’était pas sans quelques rapports avec les choses 
dites.” ** In La Main du Major Muller, L’ Abbé Anne, Extrémes- 
Onctions,* one finds internal evidence of Poe’s influence. 

In many of Maurice Rollinat’s poems, which generally lack 
inspiration, the imitation of Poe is evident. Albert Samain’s 
front page of Au Jardin de l’Infante contains as a motto a few 
verses of Poe’s To Helen: 


‘Was it not Fate, that, on this midnight—. . 
(Ah, bear in mind this garden was enchanted 1” u 


Likewise Samain’s poem Ermione seems to betray Poe’s inspira- 
tion.* 

Viélé-Griffin’s poems Un Otseau chantait, Au Seud (in Les 
Cygnes), and Heure mystique are mentioned by Bjurman as 
showing traces of Poe’s influence.*“ 

286 Ibid., ‘‘ Epilogue.” 

% Ibid., Clochi-Clocha, p. 104. 

© (Euvres complétes, 1923-1926, ‘'Sagesee IV,” Vol. I, p. 237. 

% Cuvres completes, Paris, 1900-1920, Vol. V, p. 78. 

3 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 185. 

3% (uvres posthumes, Paris, 1922, Vol. I, pp. 345-381. 

*%G, Bjurman, Edgar Allen Poe, En Litteraturhistorik Studie, Lund, 1916, pp. 
346-347. 

“ Ibid., pp. 356, 364. 
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Paul Valéry, who wrote Au Sujet d’Eureka, shows Poe’s 
inspiration in his poems Charmes and La Jeune Parque.™ 

Among other French poets who are occasionally indebted 
to Poe can be named Jean Rameau, Théophile Ducasse (Comte 
de Lautréamont), Jules Laforgue, Francis Jammes, Charles Van 
Lerberghe, Adolphe Retté, George Rodenbach, and Max Jacob.™ 
Max Jacob says: ‘‘Je me rapproche du cubisme.” *7 Through 


' him, it seems, Poe’s influence reached in some manner the 
_ Cubists, 


Iil 


Poe is generally recognized as the father of the modern 
short story. Speaking of French writers Page states: ‘“‘Others 
have imitated Poe better than Baudelaire, in almost every class 
of short story. . . .’” 376 

Among the various divisions of stories or novels, for the sake 
of clearness, the following may be adopted in this study: Fan- 
tastic Stories, Pseudo-Scientific Stories, and Detective Stories.** 

As early as 1856 Charles Barbara in his Héstotres mouvantes, 
and afterwards in Les Jumeaux betrays some inspiration of 
Poe’s Wiliam Wilson.** Gustave Kahn says of Barbara: “Il 
n’était pas insensible a l’influence de Poe.” *° L’Arbre Noir of 
Hippolyte Babou shows also traces of Poe’s inspiration.“ In 
their Journal (Sept. 18, 1868; Oct. 4, 1890) the Goncourt brothers 
note several fantastic stories written ‘a la maniére d’Edgar Poe.”’ 
In his Za Double Vie published in 1858, Charles Asselineau be- 
trays some indebtedness to Poe. On page 173, for instance, he 
writes: ‘‘Qui ne se rappelle certains personnages entrevus et 

% See Maurice Martin du Gard, Impertinences, Paris, 1924, p. 149. See also 
New York Times Book Review, Feb. 22, 1925, p. 11. 

%See Betz, Studien sur vergleichenden Litteraturgeschichte, pp. 77, 78, 80; 
Lauvriére, op. c#t., p. 445; Ad. Van Bever et Paul Léautaud, Podétes d’Aujourd he, 
Paris, 1924, Vol. II, pp. 280-281; and Frédéric Lefévre, Une heure avec... 
deuxtéme série, Paris, 1924, p. 162. 

37 Lefévre, op. cit., p. 168. 

8s The Nation, Jan. 14, 1909, p. 34. 

%8 This division of the various phases of Poe’s influence on modern French 
fiction does not seem to have been adopted before. 


39 See Seylaz, op. cit., p. 106. 
«0G, Kahn, Charles Baudelaire, Paris, 1925, p. 24. 
“ Seylaz, op. cét., p. 106. 
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retrouvés a de longs intervalles . . .? certaines aventures inter- 
rompues par le réveil . . .?”’ 4 

With Villiers de I’Isle-Adam Poe’s influence acquires a 
greater significance. Early in life Villiers became acquainted 
with Poe’s works. He even used to recite from memory The 
Raven, and long tales of Poe. Villiers’ biographer, Rougemont, 
says of him: ‘Les influences qu’il ressentit avec le plus de durée 
et de force demeurent celles de Wagner, Poe, Hegel, ... .”@ 
Several stories of Villiers show internal evidence of Poe’s inspira- 
tion. His La Torture par l’Espérance begins with: ‘Oh! une 
voix pour crier! . . . EDGAR PoE (Le Puits et le Pendule).” * 
After such an opening one cannot be surprised to find evident 
analogies between some parts of the French author's story and 
Poe’s The Pit and the Pendulum. Deux Augures with its motto: 
“Surtout, pas de génie! (Devise moderne.) "’ “4 seems to be inspired, 
at least in part, from Poe’s How to Write a Blackwood Article. 
Villiers, like Poe, is convinced that the periodicals generally 
read are ‘“‘characterized less by depth than buffoonery,” and 
that newspaper editors do not want to hire geniuses to write 
articles, but are looking for mediocrities, and have ‘‘pet bab- 
oons’’® at their service to attend to the intellectual side of 
composing. In Villiers’ Clatre Lenotr are such passages as these: 
‘“‘Parlerai-je de l’Américain? ... Mais une chose qui m’a 
frappé c’est le t#tre de ses ceuvres. II les appelait avec une 
certaine suffisance: Histoires sans pareilles! Contes extraordt- 
naires! . . . etc.—J’ai lu toutes ces histoires. .. .” In J’Eve 
future Villiers makes clear his indebtedness to Poe: ‘Je doterai 
cette Ombre ... de toutes les mysticités passionnées des 
Ligétas d’Edgar Poe,’’ (Paris, 1921, p. 103) . . . Chapter IV, 
Book VI, opens with a long quotation of Morella. Chapter VII, 
Book V, begins with this motto: ‘Il est des secrets qui ne 
veulent pas étre dits, EDGAR POE.” In Tribulat Bonhomet 
Villiers writes (pp. 112, 115): 

“e Cf. Poe, Works, Harrison ed., Vol. II, p. 17. 

@E. de Rougemont, Vslhers de I'Isle-Adam, Paris, 1920, p. 80. 

# Villiers de I’Isle-Adam, Nouveaux Contes cruels, Paris, 1919, p. 22. 

“ Villiers de I'Isle-Adam, Contes cruels, Paris, 1922, p. 34. 


® Poe, Works, Harrison ed., Vol. II, pp. 271, 273. 
* Villiers, Tribulat Bonhomet, Paris, n. d., p. 110. 
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‘‘Je me bornai donc a deviser du député et du conteur améri- 


cain (Poe). . . . Mais lorsque j’eus précisé le sujet— . . . — 
et le ttre de quelques-uns des ‘contes sans pareils’ .. ., elle 
tressaillit! . . . Et le monde . . . n’a fait que se rendre justice 


a lui-méme et se vouer a la Mort, le jour ou il s’est écrié: 
‘Malheur a ceux qui révent!’”’ 


Poe’s influence is evident in several stories contained in Villiers’ 
collections Contes cruels, Nouveaux Contes cruels, and Derniers 
Contes. One may cite especially Véra, Le Secret de l’ Echafaud, 
Le Duc de Portland, and Les Plagiatres de la Foudre.“ 

Hubert Matthey, Morris, and Page *® name Maupassant 
among the authors who felt Poe’s influence. As none of the 
works of Maupassant seem to show any direct evidence of Poe’s 
inspiration, and as the critics named above do not present any 
proofs that Maupassant knew Poe’s works, the following lines 
taken from Maupassant’s preface to G. Mourey’s translation of 
Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads may not lack in interest: 


‘‘J’ai rencontré . . . ce poéte (Swinburne), .. . il me fit 
l’effet d’une sorte de Poe idéaliste et sensuel, avec une ame 
d’écrivain plus exaltée, plus dépravée, plus amoureuse de 
l’étrange et du monstrueux, plus curieuse, chercheuse et évoca- 
trice des raffinements subtils et anti-naturels de la vie... . 
J’ai pensé, en le regardant pour la premiére fois, a Edgar Poe.” 


Thus, Maupassant was well acquainted with Poe. Page states 
that the Frenchman’s “‘ briefer tales, like Une Apparstion, descend 
directly from Poe.” He adds that Maupassant’s ‘‘story of the 
dead Schopenhauer’s false teeth might well have been written 
by Poe himself.’’ However, although Une Apparition and some 
other stories of Maupassant may have striking analogies with 
some of Poe's tales, the lack of evident traces of outside influence 
renders it difficult to assert positively whether these resemblances 
are due to a similar trend of mind, and to the treatment of 
kindred subjects, or to Poe’s inspiration. 

Jules Huret, Page, and Legrand-Chabrier “* are among the 

‘7 See Lauvriére, op. cit., pp. 647-648, and Seylaz, op. cit., pp. 134-144. 

Matthey, Essas sur le merveilleux, Paris, 1915, p. 239; Morris, op. cit., p. 76; 
and Page, loc. cit., p. 34. 

‘*Huret, Enquéte sur l' Evolution littéraire, p. 34; The Nation, loc. ctt., p. 34; 
Mercure de France, Aug. 15, 1920, p. 13. 
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critics who point out Poe’s influence in Maurice Beaubourg’s 
Contes pour les Assassins. Beaubourg, like Poe, seems to believe 
in some kind of ‘“‘spirit of perverseness’’ ®°in man. He writes: 
‘“‘Aussit6t, . . . une seconde, .. . l’instinct du crime, . . . le 
besoin si naturel de voir couler le sang de son prochain, inhérent 
a chaque individu, . ..me lanca une formidable poussée, 

.’5| In Le Drame de la route de Trémuth Beaubourg 
acknowledges some indebtedness to Poe: ‘Je viens d’inventer 
une nouvelle méthode de reportage expérimental recommandée 
par Edgar Poe, . . . ou l’observation, l’induction, la déduction, 
l’analyse et la synthése, . . . et les découvertes de la science 
moderne se tendent la main, ... .” 

That Marcel Schwob knew English well is shown by his 
translation of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, and of Daniel Defoe’s 
Moll Flanders. ‘‘Dans l’etude sur Robert Louis Stevenson,’’ 
writes Lalou, ‘‘Schwob indique les devanciers qui ont le plus 
frappé son imagination: Villon . . ., Shakespeare . . ., Edgar 
Poe et le crane cloué sur Il’arbre dans le Gold Bug... .”® 
In Schwob’s Ceur Double are various passages which seem to 
betray Poe’s inspiration. The following may be cited: ‘Les 
uns se jetérent dans des mysticismes singuliers, . . . les autres 
poussés par le démon de la perversité, se scarifiérent le cceur, 
déja si malade, comme on taquine une dent gatée . . .” (Ceur 
Double, p. 18). These lines remind one of Poe’s The Imp of the 
Perverse, and especially of: 

‘Yet I am not more sure that my soul lives, than oo 
is one of the primitive impulses of the human heart. It 


was this unfathomable longing of the soul to vex itself — : 
that urged me to continue. .. .”’ ™ 


Henri de Régnier himself acknowledges occasionally his in- 
debtedness to Poe: 


‘“‘Et a qui ne comprenait pas le geste et l’embléme, Eustase 
disait: ‘Je l’ai trouvé dans le domaine d’Arnheim, Psyché et 


5 Poe, Works, Harrison ed., Vol. V, p. 146. 

8 M. Beaubourg, Contes pour les Assassins, Paris, 1890, p. 68. 

® Tbid., p. 256. 

8 René Lalou, Histoire de la Littérature francaise contemporaine, Paris, 1922, 
p. 282. 

% Poe, Works, Vol. V, p. 146. 
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Ulalume le tinrent dans leurs mains merveilleuses:’ . . . C’est 
a cela que s'appliquait aussi ce que disait Eustase, au crépuscule, 
du domaine d’Arnheim, de Psyché et d’Ulalume . . .!’ ® 


Régnier’s poem L’Alérion has this motto: ‘Be that word our 
sign of parting, bird! (The Raven).” ** Other poems of Régnier, 
such as Le Cypres, and Les Visiteuses betray Poe's inspiration. 
Likewise several analogies with Poe are found in Régnier’s 
La Canne de Jaspe. . 

In his chapter on Poe in L’Ame américaine Jean Richepin 
writes (p. 209): ‘‘Edgar Poe . . . est le seul artiste américain 
dont l’art ait eu une influence neuve, originale, se répandant 
sur toute l’humanité, ce qui fait qu’on ne peut s’occuper de 
littérature . . ., sans parler d’Edgar Poe.’”” Page and Bjurman 
mention Richepin’s Morts Bizarres as showing Poe’s influence.®” 
The following lines, not cited by the critics speaking of Poe’s 
inspiration on the French author, show how, while writing some 
of his stories, Richepin was at times thinking of Poe’s works: 


‘*J’avais cité l’Homme des Foules d’Edgar Poe, . . . j’avais 
essayé de chercher la part de vrai que l’observation avait fournie 
dansceconte . . .,et la part d’arrangement qu’avait dii y joindre 
l’auteur’’ (Morts Bezarres, p. 131). “It (Seyarc) établit des 
comparaisons avec Hoffman et Edgar Poe”’ (Jbid., p. 189). 


Joris Karl Huysmans, who demands a prominent place in 
any record of the Symbolist Movement, mentions Poe very 
frequently in his epoch-making work A Rebours (1884). To use 
Seylaz’ own words ‘‘Et c’est Edgar Poe que I’on rencontre tout 
au long du volume, ce sont ses idées, ses préceptes, ses préfér- 
ences. C’est a lui que Huysmans rapporte tout, compare tout 
... (Seylaz, op. cit., p. 173). The main character of A 
Rebours, Des Esseintes—whom Seylaz calls a ‘‘réplique parisi- 
enne de Roderick Usher’ (op. c#t., p. 171)—reminds one at 
times of Usher: ‘II y avait des jours ou ces lectures le brisaient, 
des jours ot il restait, les mains tremblantes, l’oreille au guet, 
se sentant, ainsi que le désolant Usher, envahi par une terreur 

® Henri de Régnier, La Canne de Jaspe, Paris, 12e éd., pp. 237, 241. 

ie Poémes, Paris, 1907, p. 131. 


% See Bjurman, of. cst., p. 345. 
5% The Nation, loc. cit., p. 34; Bjurman, op. ctt., p. 378. 
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irraisonnée, par une frayeur sourde.” ** Frequent mentions of 
Poe and of Poe’s works are found in several parts of A Rebours. 
A few instances may be cited: 


‘“‘Tl (Des Esseintes) se reposait la vue en regardant . . . les 
jumelles et les cartes éparpillées sur une table au-dessus de 
laquelle se dressait un seul livre, . . . les Aventures d’Arthur 
Gordon Pym, spécialement tiré pour lui, sur papier vergé.”’ 
(p. 28) . . . “‘Il (Des Esseintes) demanda un verre d’amontil- 
lado, . . . devant ce vin sec et pale, les lénitives histoires, les 
douces malvacées de l’auteur anglais se défeuillérent et les 
impitoyables révulsifs, les douloureux rubéfiants d’Edgar Poe, 
surgirent; le froid cauchemar de la barrique d’amontillado de 
l"homme muré dans un souterrain Il’assaillit’’ (pp. 177-178. . . . 
Cf. Poe, Works, VI, pp. 167-175). ‘“‘Il lui fallait arriver au \ 
maitre de |’Induction, a ce profond et étrange Poe, pour lequel ‘ 
depuis le temps qu'il le relisait sa dilection n’avait pu déchoir’’. - 
(p. 252). ... “Il ne se rappelait . . . que quelques séances 
de musique qui avaient trituré ses nerfs a la facon . . . des plus 
tourmentés poémes d’Edgar Poe”’ (p. 273). 


Poe’s influence is evident in Théophile Gautier’s stories 
Spirite, l’Avatar, le Pied de Momie.* In Spirtte Gautier seems 
to acknowledge his indebtedness to Poe: 


“‘Guy de Malibert songeait au Scarabée d'Or d’Edgar Poe, 
et a la sagacité merveilleuse avec laquelle William Legrand 
parvint a trouver le sens de la lettre en chiffres ou le capitaine 
Kidd designe d’une facon énigmatique la place précise de la 
cachette qui renferme ses trésors. II aurait bien voulu posséder 
cette intuition profonde qui suppose d’une facon si hardie et si 
juste, supplée aux lacunes et renoue la trace des rapports inter- 
rompus. Mais ici Legrand lui-méme, en lui adjoignant Auguste 
Dupin de la Lettre volée et de l’Assassinat de la Rue Morgue 
n’aurait pu humainement deviner la puissance secréte qui avait 
fait dévier la main de Malivert.’’ ®° 


As Gautier occupies an important place * in the history of fan- 
tastic fiction in France, Poe’s influence on him is reflected in 
his disciples. 

58 J. K. Huysmans, A Rebours, Paris, 1923, p. 255. 

5° See J. H. Retinger, Le Conte fantastique dans le Romantisme francais, Paris, 
1909, p. 61; also Bjurman, op. cst., p. 375. 

6© Théophile Gautier, Spirite, Paris, 1913, p. 33. 

® Retinger, op. cit., p. 81. 
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There are striking analogies between Alain Fournier’s prin- 
cipal characters Le Grand Meaulnes and Mademoiselle’Galais, 
in his novel Le Grand Meaulnes (Paris, 1913), and some of Poe’s 
characters. 

Traces of Poe’s influence are found in some of Jean Lorrain’s 
stories such as Un Crime inconnu, L’Impossible Alaht and Les 
Trous du Masque. Lorrain himself seems to acknowledge 
Poe’s inspiration: 


‘Fantastique et invisible comme un personnage d’Edgar 
Poe, le terrible exécuteur des filles est pis qu’inconnu, insoup- 
¢gonné,” ... .% “‘J’avais aimé cette ceuvre ténébreuse . . ., ou 
il y avait, pour moi du moins, comme une atmosphére d’Edgar 
Poe” (Lorrain, Histoires de Masques, Paris, 1900, p. 157). 


Among the passages of Octave Mirbeau’s Le Jardin des 
Supplices showing Poe's influence one may cite: 


‘‘C’est en moi une fantaisie diabolique, une talonnante et 
inexplicable perversité qui me forcent, tout d’un coup, sans 
raison apparente, a délaisser les affaires les mieux conduites, 
2 . Helas! le démon de la perversité, qui vient me visiter a la 
minute décisive ou je dois agir, voulut qu’il en fait autrement, 

. Je me demande parfois . . . si ce n’est point un conte 
d’Edgar Poe, era 


Through Mirbeau, in some manner, Poe’s influence reaches the 
Naturalist school. 

Falaise, the principal character of Henry Bordeaux’ Le 
Fantéme de la Rue Michel-Ange, is a reader of Poe: 


‘‘Pendant que je l’attendais (Falaise) dans son cabinet de 
travail, je reconnus, rien qu’a l’inspection des ouvrages qui 
encombraient sa table, qu'il avait l’esprit félé. ... J’y dé- 
couvris ... Avatar et Spirite,... les contes d’Edgar Poe, 
ree Il me semblait que j’allais assister a la chute de la maison 

sher.”’ 


One of the principal characters of Pierre Benoit’s novel Le Lac 
Salé goes by the name of Annabel Lee, and has several traits in 
*? See Bjurman, op. cté., pp. 379-380. 
* Jean Lorrain, Pelléastres, Paris, 1908, p. 185. - 
“Octave Mirbeau, Le Jardin des Supplices, Paris, 1924, pp. 22, 24, 90. 
® Henry Bordeaux, Le Fantéme dela Rue Michel-Ange, Paris, 1922, pp. 92, 155. 
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common with Poe’s heroines.“ André David says in his Ra- 
childe, Homme de Lettres (Paris, 1924, p. 8): ‘‘ Maurice Barrés la 
surnomma autrefois Mademoiselle Baudelaire; n’est-elle pas 
plut6t Madame Edgar Poe?’’ David (op. cit., p. 69) sees Poe’s 
inspiration in Rachilde’s La Tour d'Amour. In his La Vengeance 
du Portratt ovale (Paris, 1922) Gabriel de Lautrec acknowledges 
in some manner his indebtedness to Poe when he says (p. 19): 
*‘Je songeais a ce personnage d'Edgar Poe qui avait perdu son 
souffle, et a cet autre qui l’avait trouvé.’’ (Cf. title above with 
Poe’s The Oval Portrait.) 

Other names such as those of J. H. Rosny, whom Matthey 
calls a “disciple” of Poe, Catulle Mendés in Le Mbroir, 
and La Ratson des Fous, Paul Hervieu in /’Inconnu, Gaston 
Banville in Contes d'au-delé, Erckmann-Chatrian in Contes 
Fantastiques, and Paul Féval in some of his novels could be 
added to those already cited,*’ but those mentioned are sufficient 
to show the importance of Poe as an inspirer in the field of fan- 
tastic fiction writing in France. 


IV 


Poe is considered as the father of the pseudo-scientific novel. 
Matthey calls him (op. cit., p. 237) ‘‘le créateur du merveilleux 
scientifique.”’ Jules Verne is unquestionably the foremost repre- 
sentative of this literary genre in France. Several of his novels 
show traces of Poe’s inspiration. Among them may be cited 
Cinq Semaines en Ballon, De la Terre @ la Lune, Vingt Mille 
Lieues sous les mers, Le Docteur Ox, Le Voyage au Centre de la 
Terre, and Aventures du Capitaine Hatteras.*® Verne’s Sphinx 
des Glaces is like a continuation of Poe’s Narrative of A. Gordon 
Pym. The French author dedicates his novel to Poe (Paris, 
n.d., Vol. I, p. 1): 


\ 


“A la mémoire d’Edgar Poe, ; / 
A mes amis d’Amérique.” | ' 

* The Literary Review, New York Evening Post, July 22, 1922, ‘‘Poe in France" 
by Theodore Stanton, p. 830. 

*7 See Matthey, of. cét., p. 239; Bjurman, op. cit., p. 378; Betz, op. cit., pp. 80, 
81; and The Nation, loc. cit., p. 34. 

* La Revue, May 15, 1909, “Edgar Poe et Jules Verne” by Henri Potez, pp. 
191-197. See also Bjurman, op. cit., p. 388. 
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Several of Poe’s characters in the Narrative of A. Gordon Pym 
appear in Le Sphinx des Glaces. For instance, Dirk Peters 
comes upon the scene under the name of Hunt, and at the end 
of Verne’s story William Guy, the lost captain of the wrecked 
ship Jane, and some of his companions who have survived, 
Trinkle, Roberts, and Govin, make their appearance. More- 
over, the captain of the Maldrane, Len Guy, is a brother of 
Parker who in Poe’s story has been eaten by the starving 
Augustus, Peters, and captain Pym. Patterson, Pym himself, 
and even the dog, Tiger, are accounted for. His chapter V 
(Vol. I, p. 82) has for caption Le Roman d’Edgar Poe. Verne 
gives there a synopsis ‘“‘du célébre ouvrage de notre romancier 
américain, . . . Aventures d’Arthur Gordon Pym.” He cites 
Poe often. Poe’s influence on Verne gains more significance 
from the fact that the latter is the ‘‘créateur du roman scientifique 
et du roman géographique”’ * in France, has been translated in 
all important languages, and has enjoyed and enjoys still an 
immense popularity. 
V 

Poe is also considered as the father of the detective story. 
On the other hand, Emile Gaboriau is called the father of the 
detective novel in France.7° As Gaboriau followed Poe’s foot- 
steps, the honor of introducing the new genre reflects from the 
disciple upon the master. Marius Topin, in Romancters Con- 
temporains (Paris, 1876), states (pp. 324, 325, 327): 

‘*Gaboriau n’est pas le premier créateur du genre que nous 
allons décrire. . . . Son maitre, son générateur est incontest- 
ablement Edgar Poe. . . . Nousn’avions jamais douté qu’ Edgar 
Poe n’eiit été l’initiateur de . . . l’Affaire Lerouge. Récemment, 
nous avons appris qu’il en a été tellement ainsi que, dans son 
extréme jeunesse, Gaboriau, saisi d’admiration pour les Histotres 
extraordinaires, avait entrepris d’écrire les Réctts étranges qui en 
eussent été sans doute le pale reflet.”’ 


Gaboriau’s detective characters Monsieur Lecoq and Tabaret 
have much in common with Poe’s Monsieur Dupin. The French 
author imitates Poe’s close observation and inductive methods: 


** See Charles Lemire, Jules Verne, Paris, 1908, p. 68. 
70 Larousse Universel, Paris, 1922, Vol. I, p. 958. See also Ch. Gidel et P. 
Loilée, Dictionnaire des Ecrivains et des Littérateurs, Paris, 1898, p. 355. 
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‘“‘Il prouva par A plus B, par une déduction mathématique, 

. qu'il fallait que la dame se fiit volée elle-méme. . . . —Com- 
ment, c’est toi! . . . toi en qui je voyais un successeur et un 
continuateur de ma méthode d’induction! . . . —Que penses- 
tu... . de ma méthode d’induction?”’ ™ 


In Poe one reads such lines as these: ‘‘ You must have mis- 
understood the nature of the inductions. . . . Now if, after all, 
I am wrong in my induction. .. .” 7 

Gaston Leroux seems to have fallen occasionally under 
Poe’s influence as can be inferred from his own words: 


*“‘Je ne sache pas que, dans le domaine de la réalité ou de 
l’imagination, méme chez l’auteur du Double Assassinat, rue 
Morgue . . . on puisse retenir quelque chose de comparable, 
QUANT AU MYSTRRE, ‘au naturel mystére de la Chambre 
J aune.’ . . . Edgar Poe n’a jamais inventé rien de semblable. 

- Je me trouve plus abject, . . . que ces agents de la Sireté 
imaginés par les romanciers modernes, agents qui ont acquis 
leur méthode dans la lecture d’Edgar Poe... .”™ ‘II n’avait 


jamais lu Ja Lettre volée." ™ 


VI 


Poe's genius reached even the French theatre. At least in 
two of his plays Sardou is indebted to Poe. As early as 1865 
Arthur Arnould stated in the Revue Moderne ™: ‘‘ Nous laisserons 
de coté la Lettre volée, dont tout le monde connait que M. 
Victorien Sardou a fait une piéce représentée au théatre du 
Gymnase, sous le titre de Pattes de Mouche.’’ As in Poe’s The 
Purloined Leiter an important part of the plot of Sardou’s play 
rests on the concealment of a letter, the hiding of which consists 
in leaving that letter in plain sight of everybody, so that no one 
will suspect that it is the document looked for. Poe had said 
(Works, Vol. VI, p. 48): ‘‘The more satisfied I became that, to 
conceal this letter, the Minister had resorted to the compre- 
hensive and sagacious expedient of not attempting to conceal 
it at all.” Sardou writes: ‘‘L’homme d’esprit cache si peu 

1 E, Gaboriau, Monsieur Lecog, Paris, 2 Vols., n.d.; Vol. I, pp. 188, 192, 201. 

™ Poe, Works, Vol. IV, pp. 175, 184. 

™G, Leroux, Le Mystere de la Chambre Jaune, Paris, 1920, Vol. I, pp. 6, 46; 
Vol. II, p. 11. 


™%G,. Leroux, Le Parfum de ila Dame en Noir, Paris, 1920, 2 Vols., Vol. I, p. 20. 
% Vol. XXXIV, p. 72. 
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l’objet, que vous ne vous avisez jamais d’aller le chercher ou 
il est! . . . Et je parierais bien que si nous ne trouvons pas 
cette ... lettre, c’est qu’elle nous créve les yeux! .. .’’ 
Poe’s influence is evident also in Sardou’s La Perle Notre, 
which has much in common with The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue.” Asin Poe’s story there is no crime at all in La Perle 
Noire. Instead of a monkey Sardou has a tremendous thunder- 
bolt to cause all the trouble. The mystery is solved through 
the detective story methods, as introduced by Poe in literature. 
There is an amateur detective as in Poe’s story, and Cornelius 
who plays that part resembles very much Poe’s Monsieur 
Dupin. On the other hand Tricamp who fills the offices of 
detective and burgomaster at the same time has also several 
points in common with Monsieur Dupin. Speaking of the 
search for the criminal Tricamp says: ‘‘Cela va nous occuper, 
nous distraire”’ (La Perle Notre, p. 48)! Dupin had said: ‘‘An 
inquiry will afford us amusement” (Poe, Works, Vol. IV, p. 167). 
Tricamp says (p. 56): ‘‘Par la seule force de l’induction et de 
la logique, je vais savoir qui tu es, d’ou tu viens, ou tu vas . . .!”’ 
Dupin had said: ‘‘I do not hesitate to say that legitimate deduc- 
tions . . . are in themselves sufficient to engender a suspicion.” 
(Poe, Works, Vol. IV, p. 172) . . . “‘I proceeded to think thus 
—d postertors.” (Ibid., p. 174.) ‘‘Now, if ... I am wrong 
in my induction from this ribbon,’’ (Ibid., p. 184)... . 

In 1889 Ernest Laumann presented Le Ceur révélateur, an 
adaptation of Poe’s Tell-Tale Heart translated by Baudelaire. 
In 1903 Poe’s tale The System of Dr. Tarr and Professor Fether, 
dramatized by André de Lorde,’® was played for the first time 
at the Théatre du Grand-Guignol. 

Poe’s influence on the French theatre is not confined to two 
plays by Sardou and a few adaptations. It reached also Maurice 
Meterlinck. Speaking of Poe’s thought Camille Mauclair in 
The Fortnightly Review, Sept., 1923, states (p. 485): ‘“‘We find 

™ Les Pattes de Mouche, Boston, 1911, p. 58. 

™ Victorien Sardou, La Perle Noire, edited by Kenneth McKenzie, New York, 
London, 1924, see pp. x, xi. McKenzie points out Poe's influence in La Perle 
Noire, but neither McKenzie nor any other critic has made parallel quotations of 
Poe and Sardou in reference to this play. 


78 Lorde, André de, Le Systeme du Docteur Goudron et du Professeur Plume, Drame 
en un acte d’aprés E. Poe, Paris, n.d. 
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in it the origin of the dramatic system of Mzterlinck.”” Bjur- 
man (op. c#t., p. 370) names Les Sept Princesses, La Mort de 
Tintagiles, and Joyzelle as having analogies with some of Poe’s 
stories. Meterlinck himself, pointing out his preferences, says: 
“‘Oui, Edgar Poe: ses Poémes surtout, et, dans ses Contes: La 
Chute de la Matson Usher.""™ The same atmosphere of mad- 
ness, terror and mystery that prevails in Poe’s tales is present 
also in many of Meterlinck’s plays. The critics who have 
mentioned Poe’s influence on Sardou and Meterlinck have done 
so without any special reference to the French theatre in general. 
It may be said that through Sardou and Meterlinck Poe's 
inspiration reached many other French playwrights. 

Other French followers of Poe could be named, but the 
number and the literary accomplishments of those mentioned 
already suffice to show the wide scope of his influence in France. 
It seems, indeed, that the French have reaped a richer harvest 
in the apparently inexhaustible field of Poe’s masterpieces than 
have his own countrymen. This is due partly to the fact that 
in France Poe’s alleged moral delinquencies, most of which are 
imaginary, had nothing to do with his literary fame, and partly 
to the fact that his themes are too sad for most Americans. 
Poe has played an important part in the formation and develop- 
ment of the French Parnassian, Decadent, Symbolist, Vers- 
librist, and Neo-classical movements, and in the creation of 
four genres: the short story, the fantastic novel, the pseudo- 
scientific novel, and the detective novel. To the galaxy of 
those who felt his influence belong some of the great men in mod- 
ern literature, such as Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rimbaud, Meter- 
linck, Villiers de |’Isle-Adam, and some of the best known modern 
authors, such as Jules Verne, Gaboriau, Jean Lorrain, Pierre 
Benoit, Gaston Leroux, Sardou, Jean Richepin, Henri de 
Régnier, Henry Bordeaux, and Paul Valéry. Poe, ‘‘le pauvre 
Eddie,”’ ®° who was so bitterly criticized and calumniated during 
his life and even after his death, is now the great Poe, the great 
poet, the great inspirer of ideas, not only for France, but for the 
whole world. C. P. CAMBIAIRE 


ScHoow oF MINEs, 
UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI 
7 Huret, op. ctt., p. 129. 
* Baudelaire, in Le Pays, July 23, 1854. 
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FERNANDEZ DE LIZARDI: THE MEXICAN FEIJOO 


ERNANDEZ DE LIZARDI, the first Mexican novelist, 
was not at heart a writer of fiction; he was a reformer. 
The picaresque novel was for him merely a means of expression, 
a vehicle for the utterance of his ideas for the improvement of 
society. While the place which Lizardi holds in literature is 
due almost entirely to the truthfulness with which he portrayed 
the life of Mexico in his day, his work as a reformer is not to be 
despised. As a costumbrista, Lizardi is an independent and 
original writer; as a reformer, he is indebted to others for many 
of the ideas which he advances. It is the purpose of this study 
to indicate some of the reforms which he advocated and to show, 
in some detail, to what extent he was indebted for his ideas to 
Feijoo, a Spanish reformer. 

Lizardi, born in Mexico City in 1776, received his education 
in the best schools of that capital. His first literary effort, 
Letrillas satéricas, a volume of poems published in 1810, suggests 
the moralizing tone which was to mark all of his literary work. 
In 1812 he established a newspaper, El pensador mexicano, in 
which he attacked many current abuses, both of social and 
of political life. In his novels he elaborated many of the ideas 
advanced in the shorter articles. Three volumes of El Pertquillo 
Sarniento were published in 1816, but the fourth volume was 
suppressed by the government. La Quijotita y su prima and 
Noches tristes appeared in 1818, while his last novel, Don Catrin 
de la Fachenda, does not seem to have come from the press until 
1832, five years after the death of the author. 

No serious study of the literary sources of Lizardi has yet 
been made. In “El Periquillo Sarniento y la critica mexi- 

1 For a fuller account of the life and works of Lizardi, see L. Gonzélez Obregén's 
D. José Joaquin Ferndndes de Lisards, Mexico, 1888. The following works of 
Lizardi are cited most frequently in this study: EJ pensador mexicano, 1812-14; 
El Periqusllo Sarniento, Mexico, 1830-31, § vols.; La Qusjotita y su prima, Mexico, 
1831-2, 4 vols. Hereafter these books will be referred to respectively as P.M., Per., 
and Qusj. 
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cana,” ? Alfonso Reyes evaluates the various criticisms of 
Lizardi’s work. This article presents evidence, apparently in- 
disputable, that Lizardi modeled his novels, especially El 
Periqutllo and Don Cairtn, on the Spanish picaresque stories. 
A comparison of Lizardi’s novels with those of the Spanish 
picaresque writers reveals, however, that he is not particularly 
indebted to these for his thought content. To cite but one 
instance, the theme of the rearing and educating of children, of 
which Lizardi is particularly fond, scarcely enters the field of 
Spanish picaresque fiction. The frequent references of Lizardi 
to Fénelon and Blanchard suggest that he drew largely from 
the educational works of these writers. He admits freely that 
José Cadalso furnished the: model for the Noches tristes; and 
references in various works show that he was acquainted with 
the writings of Torres Villaroel, Padre Isla, and Inarte. But 
there is another member of this group, Fray Benito Gerénimo 
Feij6o y Montenegro (1676-1764), to whom Lizardi is probably 
more indebted than to any other single writer.’ 

Feij6o, a Spanish monk of the Benedictine order, passed the 
greater part of his life in the college of San Vicente in Oviedo. 
In spite of the rutinary age in which he lived, this Benedictine 
was an ardent advocate of the spirit of progress that had begun 
to filter into Spain from France and England; and he endeavored 
with reformative zeal to awaken his countrymen to the fact that 
they were lagging behind the rest of the civilized world. The 
scope of his work is both extensive and varied, including treatises 
in essay form on science, medicine, moral philosophy, social 
problems, political economy, pedagogy, and popular super- 
stitions. The bulk of his labors is to be found in two works: 
El teatro crttico universal (1726-1739), published in eight volumes; 
and Cartas eruditas y curtosas (1753-1760), in five volumes.‘ 


2 Revue hispantque, Vol. 38, pp. 232 ff. Consult also M. L. Wagner, Ein mexs- 
kanisch-spantscher Schelmenroman: Der ‘Periquillo Sarniento' des José Joaquin 
Fernandez de Lisards, in Archio fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, 
Vol. 34, 1916, pp. 76-100. 

3 Lizardi makes frequent direct references to Feij6o: to his article on estimating 
the value of books in P.M., 1812, no. 8; to an article on Freemasonry in Carta 
tercera del pensador al papista, Mexico, May 10, 1822; to his Senectud moral del 
género humano in Impugnacién que los gatos . . . hicieron . . ., Mexico, June 23, 
1824. Other references of Lizardi to Feijé6o will be cited in the text. 

‘In this study quotations from volume 1 of El teatro critico are from the edition 
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At the outset it is interesting to note that, in their writings, 
Lizardi and Feijoo have a similar purpose and that neither 
anticipates appreciation or reward. In his introductory re- 
marks, Feijoo states that he proposes to refute errors (7.C., [, 
prol.), his ultimate purpose being the enlightenment of man- 
kind (7.C., IV, prol.; VIII, 84). Lizardi, in the first number 
of the 1813 Pensador mexicano, announces a similar ideal. 
Feijoo, although expecting to be censured, consoles himself with 
the thought that man’s true worth is seldom recognized until 
after his death (7.C., I, prol.). Lizardi expresses the same idea 
and he cites, as does Feijoo, the fate of many who, in life, were 
only rewarded with suffering for their attempts to advance 
right and truth (P.M., 1813, no. 2). Feij6o maintains that the 
world, steeped in error, is ever prone to accept the false for the 
true (T.C., I, i); Lizardi undertakes a similar theme in the first 
number of the 1813 Pensador. A few paragraphs suggesting 
the extent to which Lizardi follows Feijoo are placed in parallel 


columns for comparison: 
Feijoo: 

“‘Con mas razon diré yo, 
que no hay desatino alguno 
tan monstruoso, que no esté 
patrocinado de el consenti- 
miento uniforme de algun 
pueblo.” 


‘“‘En quanto 4 la virtud, y 
el vicio, tomando uno por otro 
en sugetos determinados, fue- 
ron tantos los errores de los 
pueblos, que se tropieza con 
ellos 4 cada paso en las histo- 


rias.”’ 

“sQué deformidades no 
executarian unos pueblos de 
Etiopia que, segun Eliano, 
tenian por rey 4 un perro?” 


Lizardi: 

“‘No ha habido disparate 
que no hayan abonado, ni 
verdad que no haya tenido 
oposiciones. Casi general- 
mente han confundido la luz 
con las tinieblas, logrando estas 
la preferencia sobre aquella.” 


‘‘La historia nos presenta 
una serie no interrumpida, de 
los mas groseros desatinos ad- 
mitidos como los fundamentos 
mas seguros de religion, y de 
politica.”’ 


“‘En Egipto adoraban los 
perros.”’ 


of Ibarra, Madrid, 1773. All others are from the edition of Blas Roman, Madrid, 


1781. 
and C.E., respectively. 
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Hereafter Ei teatro critico and Las cartas erudiias will be referred to as 7.C. 
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“Los Herulos ... mata- 
ban todos los enfermos.”’ 


‘Aun los Romanos, que 

on por la gente mas habil 

de el Orbe, fueron extremada- 

mente ridiculos en la Reli- 
gion.” 


“Entre los antiguos Ger- 
manos el robo hacia al usurpa- 


34! 


“Los Espartanos mataban 
a todos los muchachos que 
nacian enfermizos.”’ 


‘‘Los Griegos y los Ro- 
manos, generalmente, obscure- 
cieron la belleza de sus leyes, 
mezclando en estas la crueldad 
y la disolucion.” 


‘‘Entre los alemanes, fue 
permitido el robo.” 


dor legitimo dueno de lo que 
hurtaba.” 


But Lizardi’s indebtedness to Feijoo is not limited to the 
acceptance of his purpose and his conception of the unwilling- 
ness of the world in general to be instructed. As soon as freedom 
of the press was secured for Mexico by the Spanish Constitution 
of 1812, Lizardi turned his energies to the publication of essays 
on government very similar in scope to those which Feijoo had 
written while enjoying the patronage of the liberal kings, Philip 
V and Charles III. Both writers condemn the short-sighted 
policy that actuated the Spanish government in permitting the 
exploitation and mistreatment of the Indians, in restricting 
industries in the colonies, and in regarding the Indies only as a 
place from which to draw gold. The result of such a policy, 
as is forcefully shown alike by the Spanish and the Mexican 
author, had been the impoverishment, not only of the colonies 
but of the mother-country as well, while foreigners had enriched 
themselves at the expense of both (7.C., IV, 327; P.M., 1812, 
no. 6). Feijoo, in opposing the political injustices shown the 
americanos, brands as calumnious the reports of their mental 
inferiority to the Spaniards (7.C., II, disc. xv; IV, disc. v), a 
view that naturally appealed to Lizardi who, in turn, gave voice 
to it in his own writings. Feijéo’s declaration that a man’s 
mental endowment depends in no wise upon his place of birth 
was used by Lizardi as a basis for his demand that americanos 
should not be excluded from office in the Indies (P.M., 1812, 
nos. 7 and 10).5 Both writers concur in attributing bad govern- 


5In No rebusnd con més tino el pobre alcalde Argelino (Mexico, 1820), Lizardi 
refers to Feijdo’s writings on the political injustices which the americanos had suffered. 
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ment to the selfish politician who advances himself through 
flattery of those in power (7.C., I, 82; P.M., 1812, no. 4); in 
urging the necessity of selecting good ministers who have at 
heart the welfare of the people (7.C., I, 100; P.M., 1812, no. 5); 
in demanding that the ideal sovereign sacrifice his own interests 
for those of the state (7.C., III, 333; P.M., 1812, no. 4); and in 
condemning the ruler who, for his own self-aggrandizement, 
sacrifices his subjects in war (7.C., III, 316; P.M., 1812, no. 10). 

Lizardi follows Feij6o in advocating the universal brother- 
hood of man and in deploring the jealousies between provinces 
of the same country and the antipathies between neighboring 
states, such as France and Spain (T7.C., II, 273; IIl, 277 ff.; 
P.M., 1813, nos. 3, 4). Feijoo insists in Amor de la patria that 
those famous in history as patriots had been actuated primarily 
by self-interest, and that one prefers his own particular district 
for no other reason than that it offers him more advantages 
than any other (7.C., III, 264). Between this essay and 
Lizardi’s Sobre amor de la patria (P.M., 1814, no. 1) there is 
similarity of treatment and in examples cited. Lizardi, how- 
ever, does not speak disparagingly of those who figure in history 
as patriots. But ideal patriotism, in the eyes of both men, does 
not permit of the hating of foreigners. The man of noble 
spirit, for Feijoo, is one who considers the whole world as his 
country and mankind as his brother (7.C., III, 284). Lizardi, 
stirred with the same sentiments, puts identical words into the 
mouths of one of his characters (Per., IV, 97. See also P.M., 
1813, no. 4, and 1814, no. I). 

Among the economic problems which agitated the minds of 
Feijoo and Lizardi was the neglect of agriculture. Feijoo, in 
Honra y provecho de la agricultura, deplores its neglect and 
emphasizes its importance (7.C., VIII, 462). In another article 
(C.E., V, 307), he laments the backward state of agriculture in 
Spain. Lizardi attributes the high prices of food stuffs to 
insufficient production, urging at the same time that more land 
be cultivated (P.M., 1813, no. 6 and Supl., Nov. 8). But it is 
in El Periquillo that Lizardi expresses himself most clearly on 
this subject. While not deprecating the value of gold and silver, 
he believes that they are of less importance to a country than 
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agriculture (IV, 63), for the country which neglects to develop 
agriculturally is on the road toruin. There is no doubt that he 
believed that both Spain and the Indies were traveling in that 
direction (Ibid., IV, 67). 

Since Feijéo attributed the decline of his country to a lack 
of industry on the part of its inhabitants, it is small wonder that 
he should have little sympathy for those individuals who, on 
account of either birth or riches, regarded themselves as above 
common labor. In one of his articles on this subject, he at- 
tempts to show that one does not necessarily inherit the noble 
qualities of his ancestors, and that whatever honor one may 
claim from this source is a reflected honor (7.C., IV, 1). In the 
ideal state, he thinks, honor should proceed from neither wealth 
nor blood, but from one’s own merits (7.C., IV, 19). He 
deplores the fact that certain industries are neglected for no 
other reason than that honor, in the minds of the people, was 
not associated with them. The most worthless object in the 
state, he adds, is the idle citizen, whether he be rich or poor, 
noble or plebeian (T.C., VIII, 449). 

The stand taken by Lizardi on this subject is in entire 
accord with Feijoo’s attitude. In an early article (P.M., 1812, 
no. 12), he laments the arrogance of the rich toward the poor. 
In Don Catrin, he satirizes the poor hidalgo who is too proud to 
work. In El Periqutllo, the picaro’s father declaims at length 
against the idea that hidalgo blood should prevent one from 
engaging in any of the humbler tasks of life. It is also evident 
that Lizardi believed that every citizen should contribute some- 
thing to the welfare of the state, for he makes the noble China- 
man express indignation when Periquillo informed him that 
there were worthless nobles in Mexico who were rich and power- 
ful through the loyalty of some distant ancestor (Per., IV, 
132 ff.).° 

No less unusual, for their day and time, than their attitude 

¢ Entirely in line with such ideas is the attitude of Feij60 and Lizardi in regard 
to beggars (7.C., VI, 54 ff.; VIII, disc. xiii; C.Z., III, car. xxvi; P.M., 1813, nos. 8, 
9). Both would prohibit begging on the street and urge that the public distinguish 
between the worthy and unworthy poor. The state should care for the former and 


provide instruction in some useful art for them; the latter class should be made to 
serve as soldiers or be farmed out to landowners. 
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toward mankind in general, are the views expressed by ti 
writers in regard to women. Feij6o undertakes to prove ,% 
women are not mentally inferior to men (T.C., disc. x,\. 
Lizardi, who treats the same theme in La Qutjottta, makes use |{ 
the following arguments that appear in Feij6o’s essay: that th 
soul is the seat of wisdom, and that there is no difference betwee 
the soul of man and that of woman (T.C., I, 356; Qudj., I, 132. 
II, 167); that many women of extraordinary mental gifts appear 
mentally inferior to men simply because their occupation in life 
prevents them from coming in contact with the thought of the 
world (7.C., I, 353; Quztj., II, 168); that man is to blame for 
the immorality of women (T.C., I, 327; Qusj., I, 115, 118). 
Feijéo, in defending woman, tells the fable of the dispute 
between a man and a lion (T.C., I, 349); the repetition of this 
same fable by Lizardi in his defense of the female sex (Qusj., II, 
39) suggests that he had in mind Feijoo’s work on the subject. 
In one other field—that of education—Lizardi and Feijéo 
have much in common. While there are frequent references 
throughout the works of Lizardi to the educational opinions of 
Blanchard, Fénelon, and Rousseau, it is to Feij6o alone that 
he turns for his ideas regarding one phase of education—the 
university course of study (Per., I, 92). Feijoo is seconded by 
Lizardi in maintaining that the colleges waste too much time 
studying logic (T.C., VII, 355; Per., I, 93); in denouncing those 
followers of scholasticism who argue against an apparent truth 
(7.C., II, 266; Per., I, 93); in advocating the superiority of 
experimental physics over the Aristotelian (T.C., II, 267; VII, 
381; Per., I, 95 ff.); and in deploring that so many sons without 
talent are sent to the universities (7.C., II, 270; Per., I, 78). 
With no less asperity do both writers attack the man who 
claims a profession for which he has not the training—the 
charlatan doctor. In treating this subject the Spanish writer 
followed the conventional essay form, but Lizardi, after 1815, 
was driven, for his most effective presentation of the charlatan, 
to the cover of the picaresque novel. In El Pertqusllo, Doctor 
Sangredo typifies the charlatan; and Periquillo, himself, also 
follows this profession for a time. But Lizardi’s debt to the 
picaresque writers stops with the presentation of the type, for 
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he differs from them in his treatment of the charlatan. The 
Spanish writers are generally satisfied with portraying the type 
without offering criticisms—a more artistic treatment; but 
Lizardi cannot content himself with merely presenting the 
career of a charlatan; he proceeds to attack both the social and 
educational conditions which produced him. The remarkable 
similarity between his attacks on the charlatan and those 
emanating from the pen of the Spanish reformer suggests that 
the Mexican writer, in his treatment of the pseudo-physician, is 
much more indebted to Feijoo, the reformer, than to the 
picaresque writers of Spain. 

As model physicians, Feij6o cites the Chinese, who, in addi- 
tion to being expert diagnosticians, prepared and administered 
their drugs, but received payment only in case the patient 
recovered (T.C., II, 373). He regrets that the Spanish doctors 
are kept so busy making calls that they have no time for study 
or scientific observation of their patients (7.C., I, 105). He 
claims that Nature is superior to drugs (T.C., I, 136; C.E., V, 
400), and that strong medicines are always harmful (T.C., I, 
132; C.E., IV, 127). He condemns the two most popular 
remedies of his day—purgatives and bleeding (7.C., I, 144); 
he believes that similar remedies do not have the same effect on 
all individuals (T.C., I, 149); and he expressly states that he is 
hostile to charlatans only, but bears no malice toward sincere 
students of medicine (T7.C., I, 140; C.E., V, 420). 

Lizardi, in Chanzas y veras (Mexico, 1813), refers specifically 
to Feijoo’s beliefs in regard to doctors and medicines. In EJ 
Periquillo, the Chinese doctors are praised for the same virtues. 
that are mentioned by Feijoo (III, 127; IV, 127 ff.). In the 
same work, the cura speaks the wisdom of Feij6o when he 
laments that doctors neither study nor observe (III, 114); and 
again when he proclaims the superiority of nature over drugs 
(III, 117. Also Supl. al P.M., Sept. 27, 1813). In the same 
conversation, the cura accuses Periquillo of having killed a 
certain old woman with strong purgatives (III, 119). He says, 
too, that bleeding in a few diseases may be beneficial, but that 
it is always dangerous (III, 126); that a remedy that relieves 
one person may be poison for another (III, 126); and that the 
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sincere student of medicine is worthy of respect and praise 
(III, 116-7). - 

Both Feijdo and Lizardi devote many pages to combating 
the prevalent belief in superstitions. Feijoo has no faith in 
either comets or eclipses as omens. He explains the physical 
causes of these phenomena in such a way as to reveal that no 
sinister consequences need follow either (7.C., disc. ix, x). 
Lizardi must have felt that Mexico needed enlightenment along 
the same lines, for the cura in El Periquillo explains the scientific 
facts connected with the appearance of comets and eclipses 
(I, 109 ff.). 

Feij6o wrote four essays on miracles. In these the Benedic- 
tine monk condemns as false piety that which avails itself of 
falsehood to proclaim a miracle (T.C., III, 127). He claims 
that the truth contained in the teachings of the Church is too 
well established to require resort to falsehood (C.E., II, 170), 
and that the effect of so many false miracles has been to make 
the unbeliever sceptical in regard to the true ones, and to make 
the Catholic religion ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners (T.C., 
III, 119). 

Lizardi refers to Feijoo’s works on miracles in the Pensador 
mexicano (1812, no. 8), and in La Quajotita (IV, 31-2) he avails 
himself of Feij6o’s arguments when he makes the colonel rebuke 
the beata for believing all the reports of miracles found in 
books: when he attributes the invention of so many miracles to 
false piety; when he argues that the Catholic religion, the truth 
of its dogmas being apparent, has no need of falsehood; and 
when he states that false miracles have made the Church 
ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners.” Feijoo insists that the 
laws that govern miracles must be supernatural (T.C., III, 143; 
C.E., II, 166). Lizardi, too, insists that miracles be subjected 
to this test. In La Qusjottta, the colonel’s niece fell from a 
balcony and was not injured. The beata insisted that this was 
a miracle, but the colonel denied it, saying that the fact that she 
was not injured was due to a natural cause—namely, she fell on 
a pile of wool (IV, 46. See also P.M., 1813, no. 14). 

7 Neither Feij6o nor Lizardi denies that miracles can take place, nor does either 


question those on which the Church has set its stamp of approval (7.C., III, 149; 
Qusj., IV, 74). 
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Another parallel between Feij6o and Lizardi may be found 
in their treatment of premature burials. Feijoo cites the case 
of an Englishwoman who had apparently died in childbirth, 
but was restored to life by a physician in spite of others who 
wished to bury her (7.C., V, 168 ff.). In two of his Cartas (I, 
viii; IV, xiv) he argues against hasty interments. The influence 
of these may be seen in Periquillo’s dying request that his body 
be kept out of the ground for two days, as he did not want to 
be buried alive—the fate of many, especially mujeres parturientes 
(V, 156 ff.). Don Catrin was buried while his body was still 
warm—a proceeding intensely repugnant to Lizardi, for he 
himself requested that his funeral be delayed until at least 
twenty-four hours after his death (Testamento . . . del Pensador 
Mexicano, Mexico, 1827).® 

Lizardi, as has been clearly shown in the preceding pages, 
had read Feijoo. He embarked upon his literary career with 
the evident purpose of carrying on the work of the Spanish 
reformer; for Mexico, to his eyes, was as much in need of reform 
in his day as was Spain in the days of Feij6o. The range of the 
Mexican reformer was no more limited than that of the Spanish 
monk; he attacked alike the weak spots of the state, of the 
Church, and of the individual. Little originality can be attrib- 
uted to Lizardi, the reformer; he had absorbed Feijoo too thor- 
oughly to be original. The interesting point is that Lizardi, 
as a writer, would hold no place in the history of Mexican litera- 
ture had he remained only the reformer; not until he found that 
the essay—the newspaper article—failed to serve his purpose 
did Lizardi have the interest of either his compatriot or of the 
student of literature. His genius lay in his ability to preach a 
much needed lesson while telling a story so true in detail as to 
seize the imagination. Into his pictures of the life of Mexico 
—in some cases, his own life—he injected the spirit of Feijoo. 

Feij6o, as a reformer, has ceased to interest any save the 
exceptional student. Many of the reforms for which he labored 

* For other instances of similarity in the ideas expressed by Feij6o and by Lizardi, 
compare the opinion of each in regard to new styles (7.C., II, disc. vi; P.M., 1813, 
nos. 16, 18, and the supplement for Oct. 25; Quij., II, 48); in regard to proverbs 


(C.E., III, car. i; Qusj., I, 48 ff.); and in regard to charlatans who make a false 
show of learning (7.C., II, disc. viii; VII, 313; Per., III, 89 ff.; IV, 144). 
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have been effected; others have ceased to absorb progressive 
minds. But Lizardi, the reformer, still lives in the characters 
which he created. Periquillo is as real to the Mexicans as is 
Don Quijote to the Spaniards. And just as the thoughts of Don 
Quijote have served to mould the ideas of the generations for 
whom he has been a hero, so the ideas—the reforms which 
Lizardi so earnestly desired—have been brought to the attention 
of the Mexican through Periquillo and the other characters 
with whom he is associated. Feij6o tried to instruct, but the 
world does not want instruction; it wants to be entertained. 
In the entertainment he offered through the presentation of 
characters true to the times in which he lived, lay the secret 
of the success of Lizardi. He wove a narrative of incidents 
which appealed to the imagination, and he adapted to his own 
purposes in realistic fashion many of the picaresque elements of 
the Spanish writers. At times he halts the narrative to inject 
passages which savor of Feijoo, the reformer; but, very fortu- 
nately, the thread of the story survives the digressions. At 
other times the characters which were created in the mind of 
the Mexican writer voice the ideas of the Benedictine monk 
whose works have been lost in oblivion. Had Lizardi never 
read Feijoo, he might have been a greater novelist; he might 
have interested himself more closely in the details of plot and 
character. But, absorbed as he was with the hope of bettering 
the society in which he lived, he well deserves recognition for 
having accomplished that which he selected as his desideratum, 
“‘ensenar al lector y entretenerlo.” In so far as he succeeded 
in the first requirement, he may rightfully be called ‘‘The 
Mexican Feijoo.” 
J. R. SPELL 
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MARCEL ACHARD AND THE MODERN STAGE 


ARCEL Achard and the Modern Stage’’—a difficult sub- 
ject, and one on which it is scarcely possible to do more 
than set down a fewimpressions. For it would be absurd to ven- 
ture to dogmatize in regard to an author who is apparently not 
yet wholly defined, and an art that is so elusive and still so fluid. 
And yet, in this new writer, as in the new art, one cannot help 
seeing at once that there exists something undeniably real, 
which a few years ago did not exist. There is something new 
here, something which we understand, which is of us of today; 
and with it there is mingled something else which is eternal, yet 
equally of our own essence; and which enchants us. Because 
it enchants us, I would seek to define it. 

Marcel Achard is still a very young writer, who has been an 
actor, who has known hunger and destitution, and who, in these 
two hard schools of poverty and the stage, has learned what life 
is, and acquired a certain philosophy. The first time I saw a 
play of his was in that little Montmartre theatre, the Théatre de 
lV’ Atelser, where a dozen talented actors were struggling against 
that wave of stupidity and banality which swept over Paris 
after the war,—a result partly of that post-war malady and 
paralysis of the will, and partly of the invasion of newly rich 
French and foreign visitors, all equally self-satisfied and insen- 
sible to the arts. 

The name of the piece (whose spelling mischievously indi- 
cates that the title is spoken by a not too adroit English tongue) 
was Voulez-vous jouer avec Moa?—" Will you play with me?” 
There was a little of everything in it: clowns, a woman circus- 
rider, and a lover, rejected and absurd, who moved your pity 
together with your laughter; there was wit, there were verbal 
fireworks, and a touch of roughness, there was secret pity, 
there was sentiment masking under a frivolous cynicism. It 
was airy and it was subtle, but it certainly was not a great play. 
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It had too many defects, with not enough coherence and not 
enough strength. Achard had yet to grow. 

He has grown very fast. It was hardly a year later that I 
saw his Malborough, and this time I saw, as I am no longer afraid 
to say, the work of a great author. It was on that Champs 
Elysées stage, on which the authors and actors of the Vieux 
Colombier took refuge after the closing of their theatre. On 
seeing Malborough, I could not keep from thinking of Shake- 
speare and of Musset. Only this was of the year 1925, quite 
close to us, and visibly a play written after the war; although, 
according to the stage directions, the action was taking place 
“‘in an eighteenth century of the imagination.” 

And in truth the whole thing was a fantasy, an enchanting 
one, rather than something which could properly be called a 
play. As the principal actor says in the short prologue: “‘ This 
is not really a comedy; it is really a song. An old song, one 
that you know, a song that you and I have both sung. Only 
perhaps we do not sing it to the same tune.”’ 

As I have said, it.is a post-war play. Malborough is the 
perfect general of war poetry—of Siegfied Sassoon and Wilfrid 
Owens—glorious to history and posterity, but incompetent, 
wire-pulling and cowardly. He cannot direct an army, he can- 
not use a map. Circumstances, a clever front of bluster and 
swagger, and his clear understanding of the importance of 
women, are useful to him and serve to lift him to a pedestal. 
Les quatre’z officiers who direct operations under his commands 
are all professional fighters to whom war is necessary but tire- 
some; they are resigned to blows, hardened to disappointments, 
and expect only to pick up what crumbs of glory and profit fall 
from the tables of more adroit and more audacious men. Sub- 
missive and heavy of mind, they think what others think. 
They are the regulars, they fight the wars. 

But no, those who really fight the wars, and suffer by them, 
are rather such as these two poor wretches whom Achard dis- 
closes to us in a short tableau, a powerful close-up,—two soldiers 
of the enemy, terrified, vain, astray in a wilderness of suffering 
and fighting, who do not even know what they are battling for. 
It is they who really symbolize war, and in whom war is criticized 
with cynicism and a restrained bitterness. 
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Of women there are two. Lady Malborough, a coquette, 
though not Ja grande coquette; disloyal, but hardly more so than 
the next woman; as inconstant as the rest, but not much more 
so; hardly capable of love; changeful in response to every im- 
pression, every opinion in the light of which she must play her 
_rdle. Because every woman is an actress, and especially every 
woman of the social world, a fact which Achard is not the one 
to forget. She is like lake water, pure and clear at the surface 
but thick with slime in its depths, in which all life is mirrored— 
a cloud, the changing sky and the laughing sunlight which may 
at any moment be darkened by a storm. She changes with 
each breath. She will be the inconsolable widow of a great 
man dead, who in life was nothing but a brutal blockhead whom 
she had never loved. But she is woman, and, such as she is, 
we have no choice but to love her, to try to catch those shifting 
reflections as they pass, and to fall into despair when they vanish. 
We—that is, who? Why, her lover, the page, this Howard 
who is the mouthpiece of his author; you, I, the poet, any man 
who is not a block of wood, who is capable of love and of suffering. 

Young Howard is charming. He is a dreamer, who is 
clutched at the end of the first act by the rough hand of reality. 
Reality with its brutal stupidity is evidently symbolized for a 
moment by a gesture of Malborough’s; (Howard’s love had just 
become apparent, and the general has just been named com- 
mander-in-chief) : 


“Howard (entrant).—Eh! bien? 
‘‘Malborough (dans un grand élan, lui met la main sur 
Vépaule, l’entraine).—Viens te battre.”’ 


That is the end of the first act. That hand laid on our 
shoulder which rudely hurries us away, all of us of Achard’s 
generation have felt; that call to combat, to cruel struggle, we 
have all heard. And we recognize them on the stage with a 
kind of shudder. Reality! 

Sensibility and poetry are not for this world, that we know. 
They would be out of place in it, it is too rude. Howard has to 
suffer, but his courage in suffering will never give him the glory 
which accident bestows on Malborough. And Sarah, who has 
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loved Howard, will prefer the pose of fidelity to a husband, once 
he is dead, who has left her the splendid bequest of his marvelous 
renown. The poet, you, I, the poet in us, we all of us see 
Howard at the end of the piece, a shape clothed with shadows 
and broken with suffering, who lies flattened to earth in his 
sorrow while Malborough has all the glory. It is he who tn- 
umphs. And he is dead. And just here there is a light and 
clever touch in the use of the music, the incidental music which 
accompanies the play. Up to this point the composer has not 
once made use of the well-known air, with its mtronton, mtronton, 
mirontaine; but at the close of the last act, when Howard at 
last tries to speak the truth about his chief, and the others say 
to him: ‘What! You are capable of wishing to blacken his 
name? Happily he has History!’’ then the music picks up 
its little air: Murliton de mironton, ton ton ton taine: Malborough 
tl a l'histoire. And so the poem ends on a jest, with an ache 
and sob of poetry under it. 

There are many other things in this play which I have not 
mentioned. There is the charming setting of the third act, the 
top of a tower where Lady Malborough stands waiting, as if in 
the sky. A setting highly conventionalized, a dream-tower 
which seems to hang by blue ribbons, from a sky of as unreal a 
blue, against which stands out, as delicious and absurd as the 
feminine soul, the rose-colored toilette of Madame. 

And there is Bettina, beloved of the quatre’z officiers, who 
would willingly marry all four of them if she were permitted. 
And above all there is, everywhere, an atmosphere of poignant 
mockery, veiling a sentiment, exquisite and very delicate. 

There are also in this fantasy, in all these audacities and 
contrasts, a very sure technique, equal to any requirements, a 
technique which makes no slips. And this amazing technique, 
these contrasts, these audacities, this cynicism, and this poetry 
which is there despite them all, bring us to a few reflections on 
this modern art which some extol, and some despise, and others 
seem disposed to treat as merely farcical. 

I pick up and finger a few colored drawings, a few photo- 
graphs, and inwardly turn the pages of my own recollections of 
the Exposition des Arts Decoratifs. There was a little of every- 
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thing there, yet it was not a mere jumble, for it is possible to 
trace in it a few general lines of interest or tendency. And what 
strikes us first is an immense sincerity, the rejection of conven- 
tions, of hypocrisy, of false glitter. This is an art directed at a 
sophisticated and very critical public, whom it would be difficult 
to deceive; for of course we are speaking of an art and a public 
altogether elect and select. This article has nothing to say of 
the bluffers, the commercializers, the exploiters, who covertly 
imitate the true artists; it considers only the latter, and they 
can be recognized without much trouble. Sincerity and truth 
are at any rate what they seek, but they do not expect to find 
them in a literal realism. Theirs is a wiser realism, which 
seeks the essence of things and not their mere surface or carapace. 
In the theatre it is a return, sometimes, as with Géraldy, to an 
art that is classic, intelligent and severe. Yet not severe, for 
there is a sense of charming intimacy, which regards things 
with its quiet smile. In sculpture, it may be that Heros of 
Landowsky, handsome, muscular, of harmonious proportions, 
and—what never hero was yet—intelligent. 

In music, we find it often in the return to Bach or Mozart, 
these two divinities, but a return varied by strange colors, 
unexpected clashes, those dissonances beloved of the poet 
Verlaine, which take us unaware, and clutch quite suddenly at 
our hearts. 

Or it is those gardens, those house-furnishings, those textiles, 
in which colors clash and jar upon each other boldly, and are all 
the more amusing. 

Or it is new means frankly applied, in a knowledge at once 
of classicism and of the richly colored Orient, to a new type of 
sensibility, our own. It is not with impunity that we live in a 
century of machines, of enterprise, of pitiless organization. We 
acquire without doubt a certain hardness, but along with it a 
quick sensibility, at the surface of our nerves, which vibrates 
like those electrical devices to which we daily confide our lives. 
And in this new and frightful “struggle for life’’ which the cruel 
Anglo-Saxon zettgeist has imposed upon our old douce France, 
there has grown up a greater need for an art which shall be 
intime, which may afford a refuge from the conflict; and this 
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explains those soft lights, those charming painted bedsteads, 
those alluring corners in modern houses, made out of cushions 
and shadows and colors, in which shapes are lost. And it 
explains the poems of Paul Géraldy’s Tot et Mot, and the poetry 
of our illusions of today, so light, so mocking, so profound, and 
so sincere. 


PAUL RANSON MORAND 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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VOLTAIRE AS A VAUDEVILLISTE 


A> a parting shot in his warfare against Lefranc de Pom- 

pignan,—the pompous marquis, poet and anti-philos- 
opher—Voltaire composed a Hymne chanté au Village de Pom- 
pignan,' which he sent, with the music, to d’Alembert on Feb. 
27, 1763. It depicted the vanity of his adversary and his im- 
portance in his own village. The numerous copies of this song 
in commonplace books of the time and on loose sheets prove 
that it met with great success: 


‘Nous avons vu ce beau village 
de Pompignan, P 
Et ce marquis brillant et sage, 
Modeste et grand; 
De ses vertus premier garant: 
Et vive le roi, et Simon Le Franc, 
Son favori, son favori! 


“Tl a recrépi sa chapelle 
Et tous ses vers; 
Il poursuit avec un saint zéle 
Les gens pervers. 
Tout son clergé s’en va chantant: 
Et vive le roi, et Simon Le Franc, 
Son favori, son favori! 


‘Je suis marquis, robin, poéte, 
Mes chers amis; 
Vous voyez que je suis prophéte 
En mon pays. 
A Paris, c’est tout autrement!’ 
Et vive le roi, et Simon Le Franc, 
Son favori, son favori!”’ eéc. 


In writing this satire, Voltaire intentionally imitated a 17th 
century broadside directed against Louis de Béchamel (died 
1703), a financier renowned for his vanity, who, after making a 
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fortune during the Fronde, had become Mattre d’Hétel of Louis 
XIV. Although a good judge of painting and furniture, his 
greatest fame rests on his invention of a cream-sauce, the 
Béchamel sauce. About 1665 he became Marquis of Nointel 
and, on this occasion, staged a solemn celebration in this village. 
At once this performance was satirized in a mock-canticle, which 
may not have been printed, but which Voltaire may have read 
in one of the rather numerous manuscript collections of Vaude- 
villes or satirical songs. Its tune, L’air de Béchamel, became a 
true Vaudeville, a traditional pattern upon which other songs of 
the same nature were modelled. I print here, for comparison, a 
few couplets of the satire on Louis de Béchamel, derived from a 
17th century manuscript in my possession: 


“Un jeudi, jour de vigile, 
ce qu’on dit, 
Avec sa noble famille 
Il est parti 
Pour son marquisat de Nointel: 
Vive le roi, et Béchameil, 
Son favori, son favori! 


“‘Lorsque le carosse approche 
Du pont levis, 
Le capitaine La Roche, 
Dés qu'il le vit 
Fit faire aux trompettes l’appel: 
Vive le roi, et Béchameil, 
Son favori, son favori! 


“Les enfans comme des anges 
De blanc vétus, 
Alloient chantant les louanges 
Et les vertus 
Du nouveau Marquis de Nointel: 
Vive le roi, et Béchameil, 
Son favori, son favori! 


“‘Le plus huppé du village 
Nommé Turpin, 
Vint pour rendre son hommage 
Tout en Latin 
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Au brave Marquis de Nointel: 
Vive le roi, et Béchameil 
Son favori, son favori! 


‘‘Mais comme ni |’un ni l’autre 
Ne Il’entendoit, 
Son secrétaire Le Nautre 
Tout expliquoit 
Au savant marquis de Nointel: 
Vive le roi, et Béchameil, 
Son favori, son favori! 


“Quand il entra dans I’église 
Cloches on sonna, 
Méme a plus d’une reprise 
On encensa 
Le grave Marquis de Nointel: 
Vive le roi, et Béchameil, 
Son favori, son favori! 


‘‘Le curé, la messe dite, 
Se présenta, 
Puis avec de l’eau bénite 
Il aspergea 
Le dévot Marquis de Nointel: 
Vive le roi, et Béchameil, 
Son favori, son favori! 


“Tous les vassaux de la terre 
Bien advertis 
Vinrent en bon ordre de guerre 
Prés du logis 
Du brave Marquis de Nointel: 
Vive le roi, et Béchameil, 
Son favori, son favori! 


“‘Un vieux barbier du village 
Marchoit devant 
Avec une fort belle image 
De satin blanc, 
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Portant écrit dans un cartel: 
Vive le roi, et Béchameil, 
Son favori, son favori! 


eoeoeeeeeeee ee @ ee emhmUmOMmmCmlUOMUClUOMUCUlUOUUlUO 


“‘Ce fut une grande tristesse 
Quand il partit, 
Mais pour appaiser leur détresse 
Il leur promit 
A tous, l’ordre de Saint Michel: 
Vive le roi, et Béchameil, 
Son favori, son favori! 


‘Je suis de noble origine, 
Assurément: 
Je descends en droite ligne 
Du roi Priam, 
Ou du moins de Charles Martel:’ 
Vive le roi, et Béchameil, 
Son favori, son favori!’’ 


The imitation of this satire by Voltaire is obvious. It is 
even likely that the music, which has been reprinted by Moland, 
is that of the original Béchameil-song. 


GUSTAVE L. vAN ROOSBROECK 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Dante's Conception of Justice, by Allan H. Gilbert, Duke University Press, Durham, 

N. C., 1925, pp. ix + 244. 

This book is not an original investigation. The relationships commented upon 
have long been established; nor is the manner of presentation entirely adequate. 
Even after a cursory examination, one discovers that the author has a somewhat 
insecure hold on the language and the subject matter of the books he uses. For 
example, in the passage in which he tries to connect Dante’s treatment of inhuman 
sins with Aristotle’s Polstics (I. 1) and with St. Thomas, he translates the latter’s 
commentary on the passage as follows (p. 7): ‘‘The word human indicates what is 
useful and what is harmful. It follows from this that it signifies the just and the 
unjust. For justice and injustice consist in a man’s receiving equable or inequable 
treatment in helpful or injurious things. And this word is applicable only to men 
(!!) for the reason that” etc. Of course St. Thomas never uttered such things. He 
says ‘Human speech is expressive of what is useful and of what is useless, hence of 
what is just and of what is unjust. For justice and injustice deal with equal or 
unequal distribution of things useful or harmful. And therefore speech is peculiar 
to man” etc. (Sed loquutio humana significat quid est utile et quid nocivum. 
Ex quo sequitur quod significet iustum et iniustum. Consistit enim iustitia et 
iniustitia ex hoc quod aliqui adaequentur vel non adaequentur in rebus utilibus et 
nocivis. Et ideo loquutio est propria hominibus, etc.) Nothing here about sins 
human or inhuman, but simply a contrast between rational speech and irrational 
vocal utterances of lower animals. 

On page 9, while discussing the role of the things of Fortune in human events, 
St. Thomas is translated as follows: ‘‘Yet man desires these in prayer to God as 
though they were suitable for him, and thus is made avaricious and unjust; but he 
ought to pray that he might choose what is good for himself, that he may labor as 
he should according to virtue.’"”’ What St. Thomas actually says is: ‘‘But men ask 
these things in their prayers as though they were suitable for them at ai! times and 
thus are made unjust and greedy: instead we should pray that those things which 
are good in themselves (quae sunt secundum se bona) be made good for man. So 
that each may choose what is good for him, namely to act rightly in accordance with 
virtue (scilicet operari recte secundum virtutem)." 

The scholastic technicalities are often unsurmountable obstacles. On page 14, 
while emphasizing the predominance of avarice, the author attributes to St. Thomas 
the following impossible statement: ‘‘ Thus other vices can be present in a man with- 
out the avarice which is specially called injustice.” The true meaning of the passage 
is ‘‘Thus the other vices can exist without avarice which is a particular kind of 
injustice” (Sic aliat malitae possunt esse sine avaritia quae est specialis iniustitia). 
On page 33 we are told that according to Aristotle, ‘‘justice in the strict sense of the 
word”’ is different from ‘‘political justice.’ Professor Gilbert’s precise words are: 
“ Aristotle says that he is dealing at once with justice in the strict sense of the word 
and with political justice. The latter implies an association’ etc. What Aristotle 
says is just the opposite of this (see the passage in Ethics 459). The old Latin version 
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has it correctly and St. Thomas also, who says: ‘‘quod justum de quo quaeritur est 
iustum simpliciter quod est iustum politicum,’’ which does not mean (as Prof. Gilbert 
translates it) ‘“‘the justice here dealt with is justice in the stmplest form which is po- 
litical justice,"’ but rather the justum which is here inquired into is the absolute sustum 
which is the same as the political justum (simpliciter meaning ‘absolutely, un- 
restrictedly”’). On the same page (33) we also read this ineptitude ascribed to Aris- 
totle: “Yet the doing of some injustice does not imply injustice in everything,” 
as a rendering of ‘‘in quibus autem iniustum facere non omnibus iniustitia,” which 
means ‘‘injustice is not present in all those who commit unjust acts,” or, as the 
Greek text has it, ‘injustice always implies an unjust act, but an unjust act does 
not always imply injustice.” The presentation here is vitiated throughout by the 
author's failure to see the contrast between tniustitia and insustum, between dduia 
and rd dédsxety. 

The meaning of the comment of St. Thomas (page 48) is hopelessly distorted 
because of the misconception as to the meaning of ratso, which is here the ratéo essend:. 
At the close of the passage we read (p. 49) that ‘‘the things which follow from the 
reasons may be changed as belonging to a less important group,”’ as a translation 
of ‘‘illa vero quae consequuntur, mutantur ut in minori parti,’’ which means instead: 
‘‘In the actualization of a principle there are deviations, but only exceptionally” 
(ut in minori parte). 

The technical meaning of per se and per accidens also causes trouble as on page 
57, where the presentation of the thought of Aristotle and St. Thomas is almost 
unrecognizable. 

On pages 29-30 we find a glaring contradiction in the following translation from 
St. Thomas: 

“That is why money is called numtsma, for nomos means law, since money is 
not a measure according to nature, but according to somos, or law, for nature can 
remove the value from coins and render them useless."" This passage is a translation 
of the following text: ‘‘Et inde est quod denarius vocatur numisma: nomos enim lex 
est, quia scilicet denarius non est mensura per naturam, sed nomo, idest lege; est enim 
in potestate natura transmutare denarios et reddere eos inutiles.” If we correct the 
misprint natura, as both sense and grammar demand, and read nostra (abbreviated 
in both cases n7a), the contradiction disappears; and the commentary of St. Thomas 
is brought into agreement with Aristotle's passage which (in the antique translatio) 
says: ‘et in sodss est transmutare et facere inutile.” 


The part of Prof. Gilbert's book which deals with the analysis of the principles 
of punishment and reward in the Dsvtne Comedy is not usually very sound. On page 
130, he tries to prove against Torraca that the manner of punishment of avarice in 
Purgatory is not imitative of the sin. According to his view, the avaricious are 
forced to look down with their faces to the pavement, not because in life they had 
sinfully kept their souls glued to the base earth, but because their punishment 
consists in being (p. 132) ‘‘unable to look with longing eyes upon the good things 
of the world.”” (!!) No one who understands the text, the very clear text, of 
Dante could have any doubt on the subject. The poet says: 

“Quel ch’ avarizia fa, qui si dichiara 
n purgazion dell’ anime converse: 
E nulla pena il monte ha pid amara. 


Si come Il'occhio nostro non s’ aderse 
In alto, fisso alle coee terrene, 
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Cosi giustizia qui a terra il merse, 

Come avarizia spense a ciascun bene 

Lo nostro amore, onde operar perdési; 

Cosi giustizia qu stretti ne tiene 

Ne’ bedi e nelle man legati e presi.”” (Purg., 19. 115-124.) 


‘‘What avarice consists in (the act of avarice) is here made manifest for the purification 
of the converted souls."’ That is: after conversion the avaricious man can remove 
the stain of his transgression by realizing the implications and the significance of 
his immoral act. This profound and recurrent thought of Dante is wiped out by 
our author, who, ignoring all the exigencies of language and syntax and thought, 
can say that “‘the simplest meaning here (of the first quoted ferzina) would be: Ava- 
rice is the sin for which the souls in the circle are punished” (p. 131). 

The second tersina makes the thought clearer: even as our eye did not uplift 
itself on high, but remained fastened on earthly things (not the good things, but the 
bad things), s0 divine justice here immersed it into the earth. The clear evidence 
of these lines is explained off by Prof. Gilbert, as follows (p. 132): ‘‘The eyes which 
were not raised to heaven are now plunged to earth; the eyes once fixed on things of 
the earth now regard the earth itself. The question arises: Are earthly things and 
the earth substantially identical? or can we feel that there is instead a contrast in 
meaning? Earthly things are the good things of this earth which the eyes of those 
who are now groveling in the dust no longer look upon.” : 

Which is all impossible. Prof. Gilbert takes Dante’s ‘‘earthly things” and to 
help along his argument, inserts the adjective ‘‘good."" By such device anything can 
be proved: vice can be made a virtue, and rain into sunshine. But contrasting 
“earthly things” arbitrarily called good with ‘‘the earth” which is bad, would be as 
sensible as calling gold base and things of gold precious. Fastening the eye on earthly 
things is, for Mr. Gilbert, man's duty; evidently then the act of uplifting it on high 
(st come l’occhio nostro non s’aderse) is a sin; and avarice becomes a virtue and 
Dante becomes—what? 

The condemnation of the evil of avarice often is expressed in the Middle Ages 
by symbols connected with the earth. And the avaricious person is regularly com- 
pared with the mole. St. Bonaventura (Peltier’s edition, vol. 13, p. 95) says for 
example: ‘‘avarus eligens terrenam habitationem cum talpa et statuens ocuos 
declinare in ferram."”" And if the Latin is not satisfactory, see Le Late Bible (edited 
by J. A. Clarke, Columbia University Press, 1923), verses 669-672: 

‘Li avarissieus resamble 
Trop bien le fouant, ce me samble, 
C’oncques ne cesse d’assambler 
La terre et d’amonceler.” 
And there are Italian examples as well as German ones. 

The same disrespect for facts and their significance is shown in the treatment 
of envy (pp. 123-125): In order to prove again that the penalty does not imitate the 
crime but is opposed to it, he begins by saying that the envious of Purgatory have 
their eyes sealed unto blindness because ‘‘unless one sees, either literally or figura- 
_ tively, the goods of others, one can hardly be envious”’ (p. 123) for ‘‘this recalls the 
original meaning of the Latin tnvuidia, coming from inotdere (in + videre, to see), 
which meant to look askance at, to look malicsously or spitefully at. By derivation, 
then, envy is a matter of sight” (p. 124). According to Prof. Gilbert, then, the 
malice of envy consists in seeing something somehow—and therefore he triumphantly 
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concludes: ‘‘The justice of Dante's conception is clear. The envious are redressing 
the balance by giving up the faculty through which they had especially sinned. 
The loss of sight may signify retirement from the world through sickness or exile, 
so that the victim is less tempted to envy, and more certain, because blind to the 
world, ‘of beholding the high light’ of heaven.” 

Dante’s conception is the opposite of all this, as it is known isppis ef tonsoribus. 
The envious man sins in that he does not want to see, in that he turns away his eyes. 
Dante says this explicitly (Purg. 13. 133-135): 

“ a oe diss io, al feae oe tolti, 
@ picciol te ‘ ‘offesa 
Fatta per eeeet CO invidia voll.’ 


The envious are righted by being made to feel, and to make explicit to themselves 


and others, the malice inherent in their not wanting to see. They would not see on 
earth the good of others: here they cannot see their own good, for to them 


“Luce del ciel di s@ largir non vuole.” (Purg. 13. 69.) 


All this is in accord with the ordinary views of the time. For whatever the 
true etymology of énvidia (what the author quotes is the first definition of Harper’s 
dictionary and not its derivation), an etymology popularly accepted in the thirteenth 
century consisted in identifying “‘invidere"” with ‘non videre.” (St. Bonaventura, 
8. 136, “invidia a non videndo quia non potest videre bona aliorum.”) And the 
Scriptures were interpreted accordingly: Job’s ‘Per diem incurrent tenebras et 
quasi in nocte sic palpabunt in meridie” is explained by the Glossa ordinaria “‘ mens 
énoidi cum de bono alieno affligitur de radto solis obscuratur . . . quia livore caect 
. .. Caect circumeunt, id est ssvidentes facta dictaque scrutantur” etc. (Wal. 
Strabo, Glossa Ordinaria s. lib. Job.) 

The handling of the Paradiso is also unsatisfactory. The courage shown in 
dealing with the philosophical problems of that Canfica is not justified by the prepara- 
tion of the author, which symptomatically reveals itself by such statements as these 
(p. 176): ‘In the Jast heaven, the primum mobile, all the saints are gathered together, 
for here all have their dwelling place, without respect to their grades.” 

The interpretative accuracy may be sampled by reading on page 174 the dis- 
cussion of Paradiso XXVIII, 109-14. This passage in Dante is a clear presentation 
of the intellectualist’s view of beatitude in opposition to the voluntarist’s. The poet 
here polemically takes sides in this famous thirteenth century controversy, and says 
in plain language that beatitude primarily is founded on the act of the intellect and 
only secondarily on the act of the will (the voluntarists held the opposite) and that 
the beatific capacity of the intellect depends on grace and deeds. Prof. Gilbert 
comments on this important philosophical statement in such a way that no vestige of 
Dante’s thought remains. He says ‘‘We may take this as Dante’s statement of the 
cause of the satisfaction of men in ordinary life with the divine justice. In proportion 
as men are able to see clearly they can advance from ‘grade to grade’ of blessedness. 
When a man is thus graded in accord with what is within himself, he has no dissatis- 
faction with his own lot, but accepts it as in harmony with the eternal verities.” 

Dino BIGONGIARI 

CoLtumBia UNIVERSITY 
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L. Pierre-Quint, Marcel Proust, sa vie, son eeuvre, Paris, Kra, 1925, 303 pp. 
E. de Clermont-Tonnerre, Robert de Montesquiou et Marcel Proust, Paris, E. Flam- 
marion, 1925, 248 pp. 

In reading Proust one experiences first incomprehension and boredom, later 
astonishment at having never read anything like it, and finally an immense admira- 
tion for a man whose painstaking and endless labours have enabled us to look into 
the innermost sanctuaries of life just as clearly as if we looked into a deep well. 
At first, our eyes are still blinded by the sunlight, everything is blurred. Then the 
coolness of the well penetrates us. The limpid water reflects our image, and at the 
same time its depth makes us see, apparently beyond and beneath the point, where 
vision ceases. 

His fiction is not fiction. It is the palpable truth through the eyes of our 
seemingly unconscious observation. Dreamlife appears to be more real than our 
waking life. It becomes crystallized through the attenuated hues of our unconscious 
memory. Apparently the human breath which hazes the mirror gives it greater 
clearness after it fades away. 

Marcel Proust's disillusionment in life, accentuated by his intense bonté (we do 
not know whether to translate the word here by goodness or by generosity) is great. 
Life to him is art. The accomplishment of life—indeed its ultimate aim—is art, 
beyond which we cannot see. The manifestation of the spirit to him is not God, but 
Art. In his own interpretation of Ruskin he sees Art as being strictly moral—not 
however of the morality of the bourgeois. He once thought that the nobleman had 
that exquisite quality which can differentiate. But he found it only in himself. 

The volume of Mme. de Clermont-Tonnerre, Robert de Montesquiou et Marcel 
Proust, is an entertaining record of the times she met the two heroes of her book and 
the letters they wrote to her. The most interesting part of it is her analysis of their 
relative merits and claims to posterity. Her comment on the books of Proust is as 
amusing as it is sincere. She admits that ordinarily the ponderous outlook on life is 
reserved to works on philosophy and history, which few of us really read. It didn’t 
seem as if a novel warranted as much deep thought. Moreover, she goes on, the 
superficial and well-known tone of the contemporary novels permitted one to go 
through them in an hour. But at the end of an hour one has read only twenty-five 
pages of Proust. This charming confession from an aristocrat sums up the general 
attitude of our present day readers, accustomed as they are to look at novel reading 
as a relaxation which does not require the slightest mental effort. 

Robert de Montesquiou, regarded by many as the model of Proust’s Monsieur de 
Charlus, is the superb dandy, whose fétes are the marvel of Paris, and who attracted 
to his elaborate mansion the Tout Parts of before the war and the most conspicuous 
constellations in the world of art and letters. He made a fast and tremendous 
impression on Proust, even to such an extent that the latter tried to ape him in dress 
and mannerisms. 

The story goes that after Montesquiou’s death every item belonging to him 
had been carefully labeled, even to a few bits of string to which a slip of paper had 
been attached reading as follows: ‘‘Little bits of string, which are of no practical use 
or value.” Alas, this arbiter elegantarium also left a dozen or more volumes of poetry, 
which might have borne the same label! 

Robert de Montesquiou, so says the authoress, would have liked to have had 
Proust's literary glory, and Proust—that is, during his youth—wanted to be that 
fabulous person, Robert de Montesquiou. But Proust dwarfs the aesthete with all 
the power of his genius. 
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She copies many letters, and we do not blame her, because these letters enlighten 
us in so far as Montesquiou is to be identified with the comte de Charlus. Proust 
and Montesquiou became and stayed friends. Robert de Montesquiou, however, had 
a particularly quarrelsome character; and even the affable, scrupulously polite Proust 
wearied sometimes of this pompous creature, as is revealed in one of his letters to him, 
which ends thus . . . “‘and dying from fatigue, allow me after so many bows and 
scrapes, to salute you respectfully for the last time.” 

Even Montesquiou’s much-feared and heralded memoirs, Les Pas effacés, pub- 
lished posthumously, failed to draw his works from the well-deserved obscurity into 
which they had sunk. Montesquiou had that Wildean, Whistlerian charm which 
can be put to neither page nor canvas. It is only the genial description of Proust’s 
Charius (perhaps not showing him in the best light) which brings him to life again. 
He himself will never live through his works, except as a fantastic being, the last 
of the nineteenth century's dandies. 

Not so Proust. . . . ‘‘He was buried, but during the whole funereal night, in 
the lighted windows, his books, divided into groupe of three, stood watch, like 
angels with spread wings, and appeared to him who was no more, as a symbol of 
resurrection.” 

The ton de badsnage, taken so seriously as a mark of good breeding in the Paris 
salons, breathes through the book of Madame la Comtesse, even if the underlying 
tragedy of life and the seriousness of her purpose make it a loyal tribute to the 
memory of her two friends, who perhaps were equally gifted, but one of whom 
squandered it on outward glory, while the other betimes retired to live like a hermit 
and only very occasionally emerged out of his seclusion in order to verify his impres- 
sions, only aware of one imperishable thing: his work, his priceless gift to posterity. 

Mr. Pierre-Quint’s book goes much deeper into the matter of Proust's life, and 
the conclusion he draws stands irrefutable in the light of Proust’s achievement. 
The times are passed when Proust’s work was considered as merely an elaborate 
compte-rendu of the doings of society. He is no more the mondain who pictures the 
life of his class. He also breaks with French hidebound traditions. He has dis- 
covered Freud and Einstein. He delves into the unconscious, and considers time an 
illusion. The sequence is of no consequence—time and mind (conscious and un- 
conscious) overlap each other, and the underlying structure of his work lies in the 
until now unexplored fields of memory. It is life in retrogression, as it were. 
Destiny, moulded through dreamlife into the unconscious mind, consciously asserted 
as memorized from past life. 

Not enough stress, it seems to me, has been laid on the fact that Proust was half 
Jewish. His mother was a Jewess, and if it had not been for this strong admixture of 
Jewish blood, he might never have developed that hypercritical quality, that patient 
research after motivation for certain actions, which for centuries has been the salt 
of Talmudic argumentation. And this seems to be the only important factor which 
Mr. Pierre-Quint leaves out of his otherwise admirable study of Proust. He shows 
very well how Proust’s artistic yearning took the place of other people's religion. 
It was religion to him. 

His phenomenal memory did not only serve him to record the doings of the 
great. He saw far beyond and past their little lives; they were but milestones, and 
it seems hard indeed to imagine that the mondain who wrote Pastiches et mélanges is 
the same as the author of A /a Recherche du temps perdu. 

If in his early years he appears to be the perfect snob, it is only because at all 
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costs he must adopt a particular code in order better to understand the motives 
which underlie the actions of the upper strata of society. The dust which covers the 
butterfly’s wings must be handled with care. Thus it is with the coat of veneer which 
covers the passions of the beau monde. Once he divested them of it he found them 
and their servants very much alike. It was not disappointment alone which made 
him withdraw from society. He was ill and fatigued, and its futility could charm 
him no longer. He had to look at them through himself, that is, through his memory 
for and with which he lived from then on exclusively. This self-searching, time- 
broaching quality makes him stand out from those of his contemporaries who wrote 
but superficially about the very same people. They seem futile and shallow com- 
pared to Proust. Take for instance that drawing room “psychologist,” Paul 
Bourget. After Proust it is impossible to read and enjoy him. 

The picture of Proust that haunts me more particularly than any other is that 
of him during a trip to Normandy in a taxicab, looking through the closed windows 
at the apple blossoms and hawthorne blooms, which he loved s0 dearly, but the 
smell of which oppressed him beyond endurance. Probably his asthmatic trouble 
plays a great part in his work. It gave him that unusual sensitiveness which did not 
allow him to enjoy physically these sensations, but forced him to transmute them 
mentally into art. 

He was idealistic in the purest sense of the word and even his penetrating insight 
of the perversions treated in Sodom et Gomorrhe shows the truly immense under- 
standing he had of love, as well as, in other instances, of the utter loneliness of man, 
and more particularly of that vice which is engendered by love,—jealousy. 

Mr. Pierre-Quint’s book, in so far as it is a masterly analysis of Proust's work, 
will serve as a very helpful guide to the totality of Proust as published thus far. 


A. VAN AMEYDEN VAN Duyn 
New Yor«E 


Guy de Maupassant, von Heinrich Gelzer, Sammlung Romanischer Elementar- und 

Handbiicher, Heidelberg, Winter, 1926, 208 pp. 

The general reader who desires a thorough and penetrating analysis of Maupas- 
sant’s work may safely be referred to this 208-page volume by a Professor of Romance 
Philology at the University of Jena. The book consists of a succinct biography, a 
statement of the relations of Flaubert and Maupassant with a careful appraisal of 
the extent and quality of the former's influence upon the latter, an examination of 
representative short stories with a view to bringing out their diversity of form and 
at the same time their common stylistic characteristics, a discussion of the novels 
and of the minor works (poetry, dramas, travel-books, and unfinished novels), and 
an illuminating chapter on Maupassant’s personality. The book appears at a time 
when interest in Maupassant is being stimulated by the constant and widespread 
advertisement of translations of his stories. 

For a student of French literature and even for anyone who knows Maupassant 
and his work well, the volume in question is not without considerable interest. It 
has, to be sure, one or two drawbacks. The bibliography, consisting only of ten 
titles, is exceedingly slim. It seems as if Professor Gelzer should at least have 
acknowledged the existence of other critical studies, such as those by Brunetiére 
and Doumic. A more serious point is that the author does not indicate Maupassant’s 
relations to realism or naturalism, his place in the general development of French 
literature or, more specifically, French fiction. He demonstrates his connection 
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with Flaubert and one or two other individuals, but does not ‘‘place’’ him in his 
larger environment. 

Of the commendable features of the volume, the most striking is the author's 
delimitation of Flaubert’s influence. The position Professor Gelzer takes is an un- 
orthodox one. The generally accepted view is that Maupassant was completely 
Flaubert’ s‘‘disciple.”” Agnes R. Riddell, in Flaubert and Maupassant: A Literary 
Relationship (Dissertation, Univ. of Chicago, 1920) remarks in the conclusion to a 
minute study of this subject (p. 109), ‘‘It seems as if the pupil, trained for years by 
the master, and brooding, as he must have done, both during that period and in 
subsequent days of remembrance, over the monuments of that master’s achievement, 
had absorbed so thoroughly the essentials of the latter’s thought and expression that 
he reproduces them almost unconsciously.’?’ Now Professor Gelzer points out that 
Flaubert’s influence, apparent enough in the works which Maupassant published 
during the former’s lifetime and which, therefore, the master personally supervised, 
criticized, and corrected, became, when the personal contact was lacking, rapidly 
weaker, till the younger man’s own characteristics completely dominated his work 
(cf. especially p. 26). 

The two men were radically different in temperament. Flaubert, a con- 
scientious artist, was ready to sacrifice everything to his art; Maupassant, a lover 
of an active life, of sports, and of women, sacrificed art to pleasure. Flaubert hated 
banality; Maupassant scorned the Philistines but hated nothing. 

In their methods of work the two writers also differed absolutely (cf. p. 128 and 
p. 201). Flaubert sat at his writing-desk, laboriously correcting his own work, even 
reading it aloud to himself to get its full effect. Maupassant worked practically 
everything out in his mind before touching pen to paper. Writing it down was a 
minor matter, and he wrote as many as seventy-two pages of manuscript without 
making a correction. 

So different, then, were the two men, that notwithstanding the detailed character 
of Flaubert’s criticisms of his friend’s early work and the completeness with which 
the younger man accepted the advice of the older, Flaubert’s influence was always 
merely superficial and lasted only a couple of years after his death (in 1880); Mau- 
passant then went his own way to fame and fortune. 

In his analysis of Maupassant’s stories, Professor Gelzer’s most important point 
is his emphasis of certain peculiarities of style. Maupassant has used to excess, he 
shows, a sort of three-fold construction (Dretkiang): ‘‘sur ses gofits, sur ses réves, sur 
ses plaisirs;"’ or ‘‘le bousculant, le secouant, le bourrant.”’ Professor Gelzer gives 
dozens of examples of this construction. Another peculiarity is a use of repetition, 
of which, the German critic avers, Flaubert would undoubtedly have disapproved: 
e.g. ‘“‘Pourquoi ...? Pourquoi ...? Pourquoi...?” or “a cO&té de...a 
cétéde .. . Acdtéde. ...” Again we have literally dozens of examples (cf. p. 79, 
p. 107, etc.). 

In the Preface to Pserre ef Jean, Maupassant ascribes to Flaubert and accepts for 
himself the dictum that the literary artist must seek the one word that a situation 
demands; and this has often been quoted as characteristic of Maupassant’s art. 
Professor Gelzer asserts that Maupassant did not follow this doctrine in practice. 
Instead of making painstaking search for the right word, he again and again allowed 
an easy, trivial, even hackneyed adjective to slip from his pen. And the critic’s 
contention is abundantly supported by examples. 

Another point of interest about the stories is that, in dividing them into ten 
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groupe according to subject-matter, Professor Gelzer brings together as a last group 
five stories that deal with hallucinations or with the supernatural. And, again, 
contrary to what is probably the prevailing view, he supports the opinion of Paul 
Zarifopol that the progress of Maupassant’s disease and his approaching insanity 
had no effect upon his interest in this theme. The five stories taken in chronological 
order do not show any augmentation of interest. 

In connection with his discussion of the novel, Mont-Oriol, Professor Gelzer 
points out a hitherto unsuspected influence upon Maupassant, that of Octave 
Feuillet. To prove his point, the critic reveals certain similarities of style in Feuillet 
and Maupassant. He further cites in evidence the latter’s mention of M. de Camors 
in the Preface to Pierre et Jean, shows that Feuillet contributed to the formation of 
the traditional conception of the Norman peasant, and finds a new sentimentality in 
Maupassant’s work when, as in Mont-Ortol, he begins to deacribe the type of elegant, 
society men and women so prominent in Feuillet’s novels. 

The chapter on Maupassant’s personality deals with his personal appearance, 
then with his passion for sports and hunting, his interest in music, architecture, 
painting, bric-a-brac, etc., his tastes in books and authors, his friends, both men 
and women, his method of work, his success as measured by the number of editions 
of various works (it would seem that the novels were more popular at first than the 
volumes of stories) and, finally, the causes of this success. 

Professor Gelzer ascribes Maupassant’s popularity less to the sexual content of 
moet of his work than to the fact that he is always entertaining. He remarks the 
‘“‘piquancy” of his style, and asserts that, although some of his work has already 
been outgrown, other parts are immortal. One is amused and amazed by Mau- 
passant’s playful grace and the rich flow of his spontaneous humour. 


Currorp S. PARKER 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Things Greater Than He, by Luciano Ziccoli. Translated by Eloise Parkhurst 

Huguenin, New York, Henry Holt, 1926, 370 pp. 

This is the second novel of Ziccoli to be translated into English and the first 
published in America. Some years ago, Heinemann published a translation of 
La Compagnia della Leggera under the title of Light- Fingered Gentry. 

Luciano Ziccoli was born in Milan in 1870, the son of Count Ingenheim, an 
Austrian. When the count deserted his wife, Ziccoli repudiated his name and title 
and took that of his mother. In his youth he was a cavalry officer; and his life in the 
army suggested to him later the satiric novel Ufficialt Sottoufficials Caporals e Soldats. 
On leaving the army he became a journalist. He founded the Provincia di Modena 
in 1898 and edited it until r900. From 1903 until 1912 he was one of the editors of 
the Gassetia di Venezia. He then became a member of the staff of the Corriere della 
Sera of Milan, to which he contributed short stories, travel and impressionistic 
articles. His anti-British attitude during the war caused Albertini to refuse his 
articles for the Corrsere, and Ziccoli’s resignation followed immediately. Since that 
time he has lived in various parts of Italy, particularly in Rome, and has continued 
to publish short stories and novels. 

Ziccoli’s stories show no great originality of plot. They are all amplifications 
or variations of the triangle theme. He generally knows when to stop. It is too 
often the case with contemporary Italian writers that the story is prolonged beyond 
its conclusion and explains the obvious. Ziccoli brings to his aid a lively wit, a 
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smartness of dialogue, and above all a keen faculty of observation. These aids com- 
bine to make him an adept in the portrayal of character which is his chief concern. 

His attitude toward men in his novels contrasts strongly with that toward 
women. Almost without exception the men are insufferably egotistical and even 
stupid and mediocre. Particularly distasteful are the men of the rich bourgeoisie, 
a class with which Ziccoli has associated much and which it seems he heartily 
despises. On the other hand the women are lovely, romantic, delicate and are 
almost always the sport and playthings of men. Zitccoli is their champion against 
the judgment of the male. How much this attitude may be due to the treatment 
of his mother by his father it is difficult to say. He sets forth his program in a 
belligerent preface to Donne e Fanciulle, a book of short stories, It is the refutation 
of the popular Italian theories and cliches regarding women. Ziccoli contends that 
woman is responsible for nothing. Whatever she may do, blame or praise belongs to 
the man to whom she belongs. If she commits adultery, blame her husband. 
Nine times out of ten it is his fault. If a man complains of the deficiencies of his wife 
he is complaining only of his own shortcomings. 

The period of his belligerent anti-masculinism reached its climax in the preface 
mentioned above and declined rapidly thereafter. To it is due, perhaps, his best 
analytical novel, Zi Designate, and other very fine things, both long and short stories. 

Things Greater Than He is the story of the old but ever vital struggle between 
spiritual and material things. It is the story of Giorgio Astori, the younger son of 
a rich commercial bourgeois. The boy is sentimental, melancholic, a dreamer. 
The elder son, Andrea, is practical and gives promise of being of valued assistance 
in his father’s business. The father loves his elder son but for the younger he has 
little feeling other than that of compassion as toward the feeble-minded. 

Giorgio tries to attach himself to one or other of the members of the household 
but with little success, His father and his brother are always busy with their 
affairs. His mother is always occupied preparing tidbits for her lord and master. 
His confidant becomes, then, his high stool, on which he perches motionless for hours 
at a time. 

He cannot understand this world. Why is it that he cannot eat more than one 
peach for dessert? Andrea can. The reason seems to be one of discipline. It is 
good for our souls to deny ourselves things we desire. But Andrea? And Giorgio 
consults his high stool to think this out. 

He is out of place in this world. There is no room for him, for people who 
remember their little tragedies long after everybody else has forgotten. Andrea 
commits suicide when he is about to be found out a forger by his father. Giorgio 
remembers the pool of blood under his head for years. His mother and father have 
let the memory of it grow dull with time. His little friend Ada simply does not 
remember. He remembers it as the day before yesterday. Why are things 90? 

He finds it impossible to adjust himself to the harshness and ruthlessness of 
life, and when a blow comes harder than the others, his heart breaks and he dies. 

The first part of the book is much the best. Already, in Farfus and in La 
Freccia nel Fianco, Ziccoli has given us a glimpse of his ability to dissect the minds 
of children. Here he has taken the study of a child's mind as his theme and has given 
us scenes of childhood which, for their accuracy of detail, their understanding of 
childish likes and dislikes, quarrels and reconciliations, are among the finest pages 
he has written. 

There are faults in the book. Almost all of them appear in the second half of it. 
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Digressions on the state of the father’s business remove attention from the tragedy 
of Giorgio. The conclusion of the story is weak and unsatisfactory. 

The fine points of the book far outweigh its weaknesses. The book is Giorgio, 
Giorgio who sits musing on his stool, who conducts veritable campaigns with his pen- 
point armies and his ferocious captains, Kavall? and Tarafid, Giorgio who sees a 
blood-red sea when his aunt plays the piano, Giorgio who cannot adjust himself to 
the world. 

Eloise Parkhurst Huguenin has succeeded in giving an excellent translation which 
loses nothing of the original. It is to be hoped that she will follow it with translations 
of other novels of Ziccoli. A suggestion might be J} Designato and Roberta or Farfus, 
as well as a selection of his short stories. 

CHarves H. Tutr 

CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH LITERARY NEWS IN BRIEF 


L&cion p’Honngevur: As a result of the Exposition des Arts décoratifs, there 
has been a special promotion of the Légion d’Honneur. Among the many awards 
we find men belonging to all classes of society: commerce, industry, arts, sciences, 
letters. Some of the most noteworthy are: M. Paul Claudel, ambassador and poet; 
M. Firmin Gémier, director of the Thé&tre national de l’Odéon; M. Eugéne Fasquelle, 
a publisher; and the famous glass artist Lalique-—More STaTuEs IN Paris: When 
Sarah Bernhardt came to this country she was given a very enthusiastic welcome 
and was the object of many tributes of admiration: Americans will be pleased to 
hear that a statue consecrating her memory is being erected.—ANNIVERSARIES: 
The tercentenary of Mme. de Sévigné was celebrated at Tours; the program of 
events included, of course, a lecture and also a very appropriate performance of 
Les Précieuses Ridicules. In the same month was commemorated the anniversary 
of the death of the author of the Grand Cyrus, Mademoiselle de Scudéry, to whom 
we owe the famous Carte du Tendre. The close of July brought back the remem- 
brance of Germain Nouveau, a friend of Rimbaud as well as of Verlaine who dedicated 
some of his poems to him. Lamartine’s friends, grouped under the Society Ams 
Jurasstens de Lamartine, celebrated his memory during the Summer, holding for 
two days celebrations of a literary character. The members and guests of the 
Society visited in the Jura mountains those places loved by Lamartine, and availed 
themselves of this opportunity to listen to lectures about the poet as well as to the 
recitation of some poems by actresses of renown. At the same time, the local 
review called Franche-Comté ef Monts-Jura (published at Besancon) devoted one of 
its numbers to things Lamartinian, including unpublished verse and correspondence. 
Among cinquantenaires occurring this year, we should remember the painter and 
writer Fromentin, best known for Dominique and Un Eté dans le Sahara. Special 
commemorative celebrations are already being planned for the centenary of Romanti- 
cism in 1927. Lovers of French letters may find it worth while to keep up with 
the program of those festivities CARDINAL MERCIER: The interest in this great 
prelate, already pointed out in previous numbers of the RoMANIC REVIEW, is kept 
alive by publications dealing with his philosophy. Georges Raemakers issued 
recently a volume in which he analyses the attitude of this philosopher towards 
the scholastic doctrine, and also presents the great personality of the Cardinal by 
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means of many searching personal recollections—WoMEN Writers: Although 
France boasts quite a number of femmes auteurs, we do not often see them appear 
among thoee rewarded with prizes. Perhaps as a remedy to that state of things, 
a new (!) prize was recently founded by Minerva, to be awarded only to women. 
To us it seems both odd and unfortunate to emphasize the sex distinction in literary 
matters. However, this year, the Prix des Romanciers francats was awarded to a 
woman writer, Mme. Marguerite Baulu, for her novel Boulle et sa Fille-—Tue Rev. 
FATHER BarcGeE, who died recently, founded, in 1909, the Revue des Jeunes, of interest 
to whoever follows social and religious movements in France. As the editor of 
that periodical his field of action was very extensive: he organized lectures by 
well-known men of letters, study circles among graduate students, promoted the 
publication of writings by noteworthy Catholics. His latest achievement in this 
direction was the translation into French and editing of the Summa of Thomas 
Aquinas in collaboration with another well-known figure of philosophical circles, 
the Rev. Father Gillet—A Visitor: Among French visitors who came to this 
country during the summer, we may note M. Edouard Champion, who delivered 
lectures on contemporary French letters at some Universities—Prix DES VIGNES: 
A very suggestive title has been given to this ne§¥ prize founded somewhat recently. 
Its object corresponds to its name and is equall} original: to reward the poet who 
best glorified the most characteristic production of France—her wine! The first 
poet to be honored was M. Raoul Ponchon.—HicHer EDUCATION IN FRANCE: 
L’ Enseignement supérieur causes as much anxiety among far-seeing cultured French- 
men as secondary education. There seems to be a decline in its quality and efficiency, 
which is a menace to the culture of the whole nation. Remedies are sought, and a 
new book dealing with this grave problem—involving as it does the present and 
future of the nation—was published recently, under the title L’Enseignement supé- 
rieur, by M. H. Maillart.—L'HisTorrE GENERALE DES PEUPLES continues to be 
published in fascicules. Among its recent issues some are particularly interesting 
to this country, describing the part played by the Americans in the fighting months 
of 1917-18, and analyzing the Société des Nations, treaty of Versailles, etc... . — 
Provinces: Every year scholars visit the South of France to study the vestiges 
of the ancient civilization still existing in some of its cities. Toulouse is particularly 
attractive, and students will welcome the recent study on this ancient town, Le 
Captiole et le Parlement de Toulouse by M. H. Ramet, as well as Toulouse, ville ariss- 
tique, platsante, et curteuse by M. A. Coutet. The study of folklore holds great 
interest for all readers, French and foreign: a study on Touraine, famous for its 
chateaux, has been recently published under the title Folklore de la Touratne. The 
author, M. J-M. Rougé, spent many years in gathering data for this work which 
was rewarded with the Prix Monthyon.—REGIONALISM: The various dialects of 
France are being slowly killed by universal compulsory education. Now and 
again a group of men attempt to revive some of them; at present, for example, 
some Corsican writers are endeavouring to bring back to the world of letters the 
language of their island, by using it for the writing and publishing of their works 
as well as for the presentation of their periodical l’Annu Corsu. The tendency to 
revive dialects is only one more manifestation of the efforts toward decentralization 
of artistic interests in France. This effort manifests itself in various ways—by 
means of local reviews and provincial exhibitions of art which attract the foremost 
artists in painting and sculpture. The provinces thus become conscious of their 
own independent existence. One of the most successful attempts of this kind is 
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the Paris-Nancy, an organization founded in 1923 and directed by young men. 
Lectures, concerts, exhibitions are the various forms of activities wherein Paris- 
Nancy manifests itself as a local provincial center.—CoLonigs: Like the provinces 
the colonies have their own life in literary matters: publications, discussions of a 
literary character, literary prizes are some evidences of this consciousness. The prize 
for colonial literature, by the way, has been awarded to a study entitled L’ Afrique 
occidentale dans la littérature frangatse by M. R. Lebel. With the object of further 
emphasizing their intention of remaining independent, a group of colonial people 
formed recently an association under the significant title of En marge. They want 
to remain free from political and religious creeds, to encourage controversial lectures 
and to found a library: a worthy aim, indeed, in a country where politics and religion 
are so bitterly discussed that it is well-nigh impossible not to be a sectarian in one 
sense or another.—THEATRES EN PLEIN Arr: The old city of Carcassonne enjoyed 
a number of performances, acted by some of the best professional artists in its open 
air theater. Very different in its organization and manifestations from Bussang, 
it is particularly fond of serious plays. Corneille and Racine are, of course, in the 
répertoire, but above all else . . . Shakespeare. As a matter of fact what back- 
ground could be better suited to Hamlet or Macbeth than those old fortified walls, 
battlements, and towers? Bussang had as active a season as heretofore, having 
produced this year one of its favourite plays, Amys ef Amyle, whose author is M. 
Maurice Pottecher himself.—INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: The ‘“‘Federation of Pen 
Clubs" held its annual four-day congress in Berlin. Besides the usual intellectual 
gatherings, there were also receptions and excursions. Many and notable are the 
contributors to the Federation, including Galsworthy, Paul Valéry, Jules Romaina, 
Unamuno, Pirandello. We learn also that the Fédération des Unions Intellectuelles, 
a movement for closer intellectual relations founded by Prince Charles de Rohan, 
opened its Spanish center whose president is going to be Don Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal of the Royal Academy of Spain. During this year another international 
group came into existence: it is the Amstsés Internationales, whose directing members 
are drawn from various social groups, and whose aim is to acquaint the public with 
the life and monuments of the various foreign countries so that every one may feel 
at home abroad. Literary movements of an international character seem to arouse 
a great deal of interest in many countries. The Italian novelist Bontempelli intends 
to found an international review under the unusual title ‘‘goo0,’’ to be written in 
French, with centers of publication in Paris, Madrid, New York and Moscow. 
Variety and cosmopolitanism will surely be one of the most striking features of this 
new publication; and, according to the latest information, the periodical will enjoy 
the services of Ramén Gémez de la Serna as its Spanish director.—BkrLGiuM: Belgian 
writers organized some ceremonies to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the death 
of Verhaeren; and, together with the help of the Government, those literary aseo- 
ciations will bring the poet’s remains from the fighting line where they are still 
reposing to his native village on the banks of the Escaut river. This little, but 
very active, country is about to show once more what can be achieved when State 
and individual groups are willing to cooperate: some years ago King Albert was 
presented with an island on Lake Como, for the purpose of establishing there a 
colony of Belgian artists and writers. The difficulties of the war had not permitted 
to attempt anything in that matter until recently when the artists offered to establish 
and finance the colony, which will consist of villas enabling them to enjoy the Italian 
skies and inspiration. The innovation promises to be a very original and active 
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center. Music is always to the fore in Belgium: an opera of Darius Milhaud was 
created at Brussels, under the title Les malkeurs d'Orphée. The orchestra of this 
work is reduced to a very small number of solo instruments, while the parts consist 
solely of those of Orphée, Eurydice, and a chorus of men and of women. Lovers 
of art will be glad to know that the Belgians are already making plans towards the 
festivities with which, in 1930, they will celebrate the centenary of the Independence 
of their country. Exhibitions of art throughout the land will be among the features 
of this commemoration.—CZECHO-SLOVAKIA: French music appears frequently on 
the programs of music-loving Prague whose inhabitants are also well informed in 
French art and philosophy. The Imnstitué Francass of that city, directed by M. 
Alfred Fichelle, organized a series of lectures on the tendencies of modern French 
literature. These lectures were as deeply appreciated as were in Paris those given 
earlier in the year by M. Pichon on Czech letters. Prague seems to be always 
friendly to things French, and reserved for a part of its national festivities this 
year a French program in which men of letters were to take part, including M. 
Gémier.—GgrmMany: Whilst politicians alternately agree and disagree, men of arts 
and sciences attempt to bring about an understanding between France and Germany. 
This endeavour is again made manifest by the recent publication in Germany of a 
treatise on French literature, whose object is to inform the German public of the 
tendencies of French letters. Internationalism may be responsible for some very 
unexpected incidents in arts: a comic opera entitled Les Précteuses has been composed 
by a Czech composer; it is based on Moliére’s comedy, and will be translated into 
German!—SwiTzERLAND: Just as we noted that the French provinces are tending 
toward a very strong regionalism in art and literature, so we may note a similar 
movement in Suisse Romande. A professor of elocution of the conservatories of 
Neufch&tel and Geneva, M. Jean-Bard, plans to present dramatic works by Romand 
authors, expressing the maximum of Romand character. He grouped together 
recently some young actors, with the object of performing plays and playlets dealing 
with Romand Switzerland, her customs and her people. The first attempt during 
the summer showed that such an enterprise would meet with success in Switzerland, 
and that it would help us, who live abroad, to understand the characteristics of a 
small people very distinct from the French in spite of the link of common language. 
—FRreENcH THEATERS: Among the many problems which intellectual France has 
been facing ever since the close of the war is that of supporting her theaters. The 
ever-increasing cost of living, in all its aspects of stage expenditure, wages and 
salaries, compels theatrical managers to increase the prices of seats to a figure the 
French cannot meet. Managers therefore cannot produce plays involving numerous 
actors and elaborate staging: they fall back upon smaller or older plays, frequently 
rejecting innovations or the works of the more modern writers. On the other hand, 
the very large cosmopolitan Parisian population has to be catered to by means of 
lighter plays easily understood by the eyes when the ears do not grasp the French 
language. Those two factors, together with the increasing importance acquired by 
the motion picture houses and their less expensive entertainment within reach of 
everybody, combine to bring about a lowering of the standard of play production 


in France. 
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FRENCH Book NOTES 


E. Tribouillois & Rousset, Apprenons la Grammaire! 

French grammar is decidedly in fashion: some papers regularly give us gram- 
matical consultations, well-known writers give lectures on grammar and from time 
to time, books of popularisation on that subject are published . .. and read! 
They interest both the French, who are naturally concerned with such a factor of 
national consciousness, and many foreigners anxious to master the intricacies and 
niceties of the French language. The latest book on this topic, a cousin to the 
Soirées du Grammatre-Club, Ne dites pas . . . mats dites, Ce qu'il ne faut pas dire, 
etc. . . . has a strikingly red printed title: Apprenons la Grammaire! immediately 
rendered attractive by the following subtitle: Seul ef sans peine, pour parler et pour 
écrire correctement. Here the essential points of French grammar are clearly ex- 
plained with a minimum of terminology. A feature of the book is chapter ro: 
La Lecture, meilleur moyen d'ttudier la grammaire which contains a reading list, 
brief but useful to the American reader, classified under the following headings: 
I, Modern French society in the French novel (working men, peasants, bourgeois, 
etc... . ); II, The French provinces (Alsace, Artois, etc. ...); and III, How 
to study history by reading French novels. 


C. Cestre et B. Gagnot, Arsthologie de la Littérature américaine. 

Whereas some attempt has been made to impart to the French cultured public 
some knowledge of English literature, very little indeed had been done in France 
to popularise American Literature. This little book, divided into seven parts 
(novel, philosophy, history, polygraphy, poetry, humor, drama), offers some 373 
pages of representative texts translated into French, and preceded by an introduction 
of 29 pages, sketching summarily the history of American literature. American 
readers will be interested to see in this selection which American authors and works 
are considered by the French compilers as exemplifying best the resources of American 
literature. These translations will reach more French readers than would the 
English texts, but the growing numbers of English-speaking French people would 
undoubtedly welcome the publication of the same anthology in English. 


G. Walch, Anthologie de Pottes francgats contemporains (1866-1925). 

A new edition of a well-known volume in the useful series edited by Pellissier 
and Walch, and noted for its bibliographies, its biographical sketches and the repre- 
sentative value of its selections. 


Lamartine, Ziwores choisies. 

A reprint of the excellent selection of M. G. Roth in two volumes (I, 228 pp.; 
II, 200 pp.). The texts are taken from the Cores compldtes (1860-63), but—and 
this is a most useful feature of the edition—the poems are given in the chronological 
order of their composition according to the dates found on the manuscripts and in 
the correspondence of the author. This arrangement makes this selection partic- 
ularly desirable for students. The varsanies are given in footnotes. A complete 
table of concordance makes reference an easy task. These volumes are set up in 
very good type, being part of the well-known collection Larousse. 
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Pierre Flottes, Alfred de Vigny. 

A biography together with an interpretation of the poet’s works, by a critic 
who, in his former study of Baudelaire, had already established his ability to grasp 
and express the true character of a poet’s personality. It was his good fortune to 
be allowed to use unpublished material which throws a new light on the author of 
Les Destinées. However the book is not burdened with notes and discussions 
pertaining to pure erudition: it is primarily a narrative in which are incorporated 
both new and old sources, and where biographical data and literary works are 
interrelated. 


Louis Barthou, Le Général Hugo. 

A biography based on General Hugo's unpublished correspondence, fragments 
of which are connected by M. Barthou’s explanatory text so as to form a narrative. 
Thanks to a judicious choice of quotations the author overcame the usual dangers 
of such a compilation: the reading remains attractive throughout. Bravery, 
conjugal attitude, fatherly feeling, literary illusions, etc. . . . essential traits of 
the General's character, are vividly brought out and unquestionably established on 
indisputable sources. Chapters VIII to XI deal with the poetical début of Victor 
Hugo and Eugéne Hugo's insanity. . 


Pierre Alexis Meunier, Emile Montégut. 

Having defined and appreciated the Anglo-Saxon influence on Montégut’s 
religious attitude in his youth, and having pointed out the influence of Carlyle on 
his thought and style, the author gives a systematic account of Montégut’s criticism 
(literary, ethical and social) of Anglo-Saxon countries, especially the United States, 
and on his French contemporaries, particularly Michelet, Hugo and Gautier. Notes 
on his political writings, hostile to the doctrine of the French Revolution, and on 
his veneration and love of Shakespeare, whose works he translated into French, 
are followed by a conclusive chapter where Montégut as an essayist and a critic is 
assigned his own place in the history of thought and art. 


Alphonse Séché, Histoire merveilleuse de Jésus. 


Religious propaganda is not M. Séché’s goal: the growing ignorance about 
Christ's life among the French people results from the policy adopted by French 
universities not to teach religious history, and must be counteracted for it is a 
menace to the understanding of many works of art in which French museums and 
churches are so rich. The scope of the book is entirely intellectual and zxsthetic: 
whereas Renan discarded all that was not scientifically probable, M. Séché adopts 
the common tradition, both scientific and legendary, thus providing the indispensable 
background for the understanding of Christian art. The method of presentation is 
the synchronisation of the Gospels with insertion of episodes from the apocryphal 
gospels and allusions to medieval liturgy and art: this complete restoration of the 
tradition makes this book truly unique. 


Francois Mauriac, La Robe prétexte. 

A sincere document on French boyhood of the educated middle class. It does 
not tell of adventures but affords careful notes of a boy's reaction to home, religious 
and friendly influences, and of the results of a precocious love disappointment. 
This incident marks his farewell to the flaming sentimental life of the sixteenth 
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year, the discarding, so to speak, of the ‘‘robe prétexte”’ of ancient Roman adoles- 
cence, and his entering into manhood. 


Jean Viollis, L’Otseau bleu s'est endorms. 


In these recollections of childhood we do not find formal notes on the intellectual 
and sentimental development of a child but rather most vivid remembrances of the 
people with whom he lived. The main character is a lovable grandfather, under- 
standing, kind, open to the charm of fancies, fond of telling stories so originally 
humorous. ... A few other characters, a very wise grandmother, an austere 
clergyman, a greedy one, etc. . . . are also lifelike. The novelty of this story is 
that, instead of offering a description of life with father and mother, it gives an 
insight into the sweet homelife of French grandparents. 


Jeanne Ramel-Cals, Amour en province. 


A double treat: sketches in drawing and words, taken from life in the provinces, 
And the style! Incisive short statements; unexpected images, speedily fired into 
brief chapters! Behind those rapid sketches there is much more than humor: 
a satirical rendering of pretty women’s frivolity and man’s selfishness or stupidity, 
a pity for the homely girl, for the disappointed and desperate husband, a feeling of 
melancholy at the sight of provincial vulgarity. Indeed sadness pierces through 
these realistic and amusing scenes directly drawn from the human comedy. Upon 
second thought the book assumes deep significance. 


Frédéric Boutet, L'Amour en &€. 


A most original novel presented in dramatic form, wherein we see a wealthy 
député hypocritically advertizing socialistic ideas in order to promote his political 
career, his sister changing lovers out of vice and greed, the latter’s husband a fonctson- 
natre, dissatisfied and intoxicated by unwarranted self-esteem, together with a few 
other personages strikingly sketched also. These characters stigmatize openly the 
contemporary society of politicians, fonctionnaires and mock bourgeois, with an 
alertness of action that makes this humoristic book up-to-date and crisp reading. 
It is indeed the work of a true moralist. 


Georges Grappe, Us Soir, 2 Cordoue .... 


In the heart of Cordova with its Moorish setting, the traditional formula of 
the love-plot is successfully renovated. The methods of the French psychological 
novel are used here to bring out the character of a romantic Andalusian woman in 
love with the sentimental friend of her positive husband. The passion is expressed, 
but restrained and even renounced, until the end of the novel when there occurs a 
complete reversion of the conclusion first suggested. This should cause no surprise 
for it is in harmony with the general development of the very character on which 
the story is built—nay, it was even announced in the first pages. 


Henry de Montherlant, Les Bestsaires. 


The true adventures of a young French amateur toreador (M. H. de Montherlant 
himeelf) are set against the picturesque and tragic background of Spanish taurom- 
achy and woven into an appropriate Sevillian love-plot. Although the action is in 
Spain, the interest of the book is essentially French: it lauds this sport and art 
practised in Languedoc and Provence where, according to President Doumergue, 
the passion for bull-fights has deeper roots than even in Spain. 
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Paul Morand, Ries que la Terre. 

As a sub-title: Voyage. It is, as a matter of fact, a trip around the world; 
and so rapidly described that striking contrasts are brought out, thus constantly 
opposing races, customs and landscapes together with historical allusions in support 
of a rather pessimistic forecast of the future of our planet, of Europe in particular; 
and with a really gloomy outlook on the social psychology of the French in the last 
page. Now and then there occur reflections, so that the superficial reader should 
not miss the general philosophy which the narrative is intended to suggest. The 
nature of the subject matter affords M. P. Morand many opportunities to use his 
skill for vivid comparisons and images. A few pages about America. 


Georges Bernanoe, Sous le Soleil de Satan. 

An unexpected piece of writing: it is a study in mysticism under the aspect 
of Satanic temptation. The hero, Abbé Donissan, is shown in his hesitations 
‘between truth and possible temptations. His encounter with Lucifer forms the 
climax of the book. The suicide of Mouchette, an erring soul whom the priest 
endeavours to save, and the failure of a miracle attempted by him, afford weird 
scenes. The reader is more than ever puzzled concerning the possibility of a cri- 
terium between divine and satanic inspiration. 


Pierre de la Gorce, La Restauration. 

The author of the Histoire de la Seconde République francaise (2 vols.) and of 
the Histoire du Second Empire (7 vols.) redreases in this new work the opinion 
commonly held on the Restauration. The wisdom of Louis XVIII's reign has been 
belittled by the glory of Napoleon I; and yet it is the latter’s fault that made mon- 
archy necessary in order to bring back to France her strength, her prestige and 
her wealth. As to the alleged blunders of the Bourbons, they harmed no one but 
the Bourbons themselves. The Charter, the liberation of the territory, the laws on 
voting, the opposition to the new régime, Villéle’s ministry and the King’s policy 
are presented in a new light and re-evaluated in these seven chapters defending a 
frequently misrepresented monarchy. 


Léon Daudet, Le Réve vesilé. 

A series of essays on our power to dream while we are awake, based on direct 
introspection and expressed in the usual vigorous style and persuasive manner of 
Daudet. The book may very well mark a definite step away from the interpretations 
of Freud and Havelock Ellis. The natural magnetic pole which attracts and organ- 
izes the elements of our consciousness during our dreaming spells is the idea of the 
survival of the soul; hence a natural drift of our thought towards a meditation of 
a mystic character. 


A. Broquelet, A travers nos provinces: Normandie et Bretagne. 

Teachers, students and others, touring in France, seldom fail to visit the native 
land of Chateaubriand, Renan, and Brizeux. This volume, full of historical anec- 
dotes, remarks about art and poetical appreciations, is profusely illustrated. It is 
much more than a guide book; and it would find a fitting place on the franctsant’s 


shelf. 
RENE VAILLANT 


BARNARD COLLEGE 
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SPANISH Book NOTES 


Contribuctén al Estudio del Italianismo en la Republica Argentina, por Renata Donghi 
de Halpern. Cuadernos, Tomo I, No. 6, Buenos Aires, Imprenta de la Uni- 
versidad, 1925, 16 pages (but numbered 183 to 198). 


This article and one by Pedro Henrfquez Urefia, which is noted below, are two 
of a series of short monographs published by the Instituto de Filologfa organized 
under the auspices of the Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de la Universidad de Buenos 
Aires. This particular piece of work was done under the direction of Américo 
Castro. The author lists about seventy Italian words and phrases frequently met 
with in the speech of the Argentine proletariat. He finds that many of these expres- 
sions are not Tuscan but are derived from the dialects of northern Italy. Of course 
many of these Italian words change their pronunciation to conform to Spanish 
speech-habits; for example, siritlare becomes estrilar and giorno becomes Yurno. 


El Supuesto Andalucismo de América, por Pedro Henrfquez Urefia. Cuadernos, 

Tomo I, No. 2, Buenos Aires, 1925, 6 pages (117-122). 

The statement is often made that the Spanish spoken in America derives mainly 
from that of Andalusia. Mr. Henrfquez Urefia maintains that such is not the case; 
first, because seseo and the substitution of y for #, the most noticeable characteristics 
which distinguish American Spanish from that of Castile, may be observed not only 
in Andalusia but also in other provinces of Spain; second, because such phenomena 
as the substitution of r for | and the weakening of the final s, so characteristic of 
Andalusia, are rarely found in America; and lastly, because the Andalusians, during 
the conquest and in colonial times, constituted less than a third of all the Spaniards 
in America. In order to establish this last fact, the writer cites two specific groups 
of colonists and compares the number of Andalusians among them with the number 
of persons from other provinces of Spain. 


La Poesta de los Jévenes de México, por Xavier Villaurrutia, Mexico, 1924, pp. 26. 


After mentioning the principal poets of Mexico from Aztec times down to Amado 
Nervo, the author discusses very briefly about a dozen of the younger Mexican poets 
of today. Eight short poems are quoted as typical of the work of these men. 


José Ingenieros, su vida y su obra, por Jorge F. Nicolai, Eusebio Gémez, Radl A. Orgaz, 
Rodolfo Senet, Victor Mercante, Gregorio Bermann y Anfbal Ponce, Revista de 
Filosofia, Afio XII, No. 1 (Enero, 1926), Buenos Aires, pp. 231. 

José Ingenteros (1877-1925), by Arturo Torres-Rioseco. A reprint from The South- 
western Political and Social Sctence Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 4, March, 1926, 
Austin, Texas, pp. 10. 

These articles are called forth by the death of Joeé Ingenieros last year. The 
Revista de Filosofia was founded by Ingenieros in 1915.and now very fittingly devotes 
an entire issue to articles on his life and work. Anfbal Ponce, the present editor of 
the Revista, contributes a biographical sketch, and the director of the National 
Penitentiary of Buenos Aires writes of Ingenieros as a criminologist. The other 
articles, written by professors of the Universities of Cérdoba and La Plata, treat of 
him as sociologist, psychologist and philosopher. 

Arturo Torres-Rioseco calls Ingenieros ‘‘the greatest personality of modern 
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Argentina,” and says that his EJ hombre mediocre is ‘‘one of the very few books by 
Spanish-American authors which every intellectual person ought to know.”” And 
the influence of the work upon the younger generation of Spanish-Americans is only 
comparable, we are told, to that of Ariel by the Uruguayan, José Enrique Rod6é. 
Mr. Torres-Rioseco also discusses briefly another of Ingenieros’ works, the Hacta una 
moral sin dogmas, which contains an analysis of the work of Emerson and shows its 
author to be conversant with the ideas of Channing, Horace Mann and Henry James 
as well. 


Precursores del Modernismo, por Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Madrid, 1925, pp. 125. 


Mr. Torres-Rioeeco of the University of Texas discusses four of the forerunners 
of Rubén Darfo: the two Cubans, Julian del Casal and José Martf; the Mexican, 
Manuel Gutiérrez Najera; and the Colombian, José Asuncién Silva. 

The critic first treats of the characteristics which these poets have in common: 
willingness to try new verse forms; influence of the French Decadents, and of Poe 
and Whitman; and a tendency toward melancholia and mal du siécle. Next the 
personality and work of each poet is considered separately. Del Casal is a realist 
and a decadent. Gutiérrez N&jera is simple, clear, frank, intimate. The versatile 
and energetic Mart{, our critic holds, satisfies Carlyle’s concept of ‘‘The Hero as a 
Poet"’; he often blended thought and form in a most exquisite manner. Silva is 
found to be the moet sensitive of all and the greatest artist. This little book is an 


able evaluation and appreciation of these four poets. 
D. F. Ratciirr 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


ITALIAN LITERARY NEWS 


We learn that Gabriele D’Annunzio is to be honored by the publication of a 
national edition of his complete writings. The work is being entrusted to a com- 
mittee, at the head of which are the King and the Prime Minister, Mussolini. A 
fund of several million lire has been raised to defray the necessary cost of printing; 
and Arnaldo Mondadori of Milan has been selected to publish the edition which, 
it is believed, will be the last word in Italian book production. This event is signifi- 
cant as well as unique in the literary annals of Italy. 


Some of the rarest manuscripts of Italian literature as well as a number of valu- 
able editions of old Italian books are now on exhibition at the Book Exposition in the 
Louvre in Paris. Among the prized works on display are the Dante of Mantua 
of 1472, the Virgilio of 1469, the Valturso of Verona of 1472, and the first editions 
of Siena, Pisa, Napoli, Torino, Ferrara, Lucca, and Scandiano. 


Students and scholars of Italian culture will herald with great joy the announce- 
ment which was brought to our attention in a recent article by Ferrucio Rubbiani 
that the Hon. Fedele, Minister of Public Instruction in Italy, has now under con- 
sideration an extensive plan to reorganize and restore many of the libraries of Italy. 
The deplorable state in which many of the general libraries had fallen for many 
years has been a great source of constant ridicule and criticism by Italian scholars. 
These libraries, originally established through the generosity of former princes or 
through the initiative of monks or municipalities, have during the last fifty years 
been the last thought of the various governmental regimes. As a result, books and 
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manuscripts which from time to time had been added to the existing collections 
were allowed to pile up in haphazard fashion on dusty shelves with little or no 
attempt at systematic cataloging. Many of the collections are still stored either in 
monasteries or convents, and students who seek access to them often give up in 
despair after numerous hours of fruitless labor to find certain desired publications, 
It is believed that many valuable volumes, because of this state of affairs, have been 
either lost or stolen. And there are works in danger of being forever lost because 
of the lack of proper care and rebinding. The situation had become so acute that 
it is no wonder that the Minister of Public Instruction saw fit to act in helping to 
restore the libraries to their proper place in the contemporary life of Italy. 


Professor Federico Enriques of the University of Rome, author of Problemi 
della Scienza, Per la Storia della Logica and Sctensa e rastonalssmo, headed the Italian 
delegation to the recent Philosophic Congress at Cambridge, Mass. Besides the 
above publications, which have been translated into French, German and English, 
Dr. Enriques is the author of a number of works on Mathematics. Other members 
to the Philosophic Congress were Professors Raffaello Piccoli of the University of 
Naples, Giovanni Vidari of the University of Turin, and Giacomo Tauro of the 
University of Cagliari. Professor Piccoli has attracted attention in this country 
through his volume entitled Benedetto Croce, An Introduction to His Philosophy. 
He is also the author of several studies on Shakespeare, Shelley, and Keats. Pro- 
fessor Vidari is the author of the recent book entitled L’Educasione dell’uomo; and 
of numerous works on philosophy and education. Dr. Tauro is one of Italy's noted 
authorities on pedagogy. 

These eminent Italian philosophers and educators were the guests of the Insti- 
tute of Italian Culture in the United States at a recent dinner held at the Men's 
Faculty Club of Columbia University on which occasion, in response to addresses 
by Professor John L. Gerig, President of the Institute, and Hon. John J. Freschi, 
Professors Enriques, Tauro and Piccoli spoke eloquently of the growing interest 
and sympathy in Italy for America’s intellectual activities, 


We are informed of the forthcoming publication in New York of a new Review 
to be called The Italian Digest. According to Dr. Giuseppe Previtali, one of the 
leading sponsors of the magazine, it is to be non-political in character and will be 
published in English. The purpose of the Review is'to present authoritative infor- 
mation on the latest economic, social, and intellectual developments in Italy through 
the medium of statistics and reports of Italian commissions, reprints of leading 
articles published abroad, and a bibliographical index of the most important publi- 
cations dealing with contemporary Italy. The venture seems to be a serious one, for 
it not only has sound financial backing but is being directed by men prominent in 
the industrial as well as the intellectual life of this country. 


ITALIAN Book Notes 


Ettore Cantoni, Quasi una fantasia, Milano, Treves, 1926. L. 10. Guido Van 

Giuliano, La Veta bella, Vallardi, Ed. 8. 

If there are any who still believe that juvenile literature, to be successful, 
ought to contain elements of the didactic or that it should at least be guided by some 
fixed laws of pedagogical procedure, then here are two books that they might put 
down in their Index Librorum Prohibitorum. If the problem in works of this genre 
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is to see how nearly the author approaches the instinctive candor and spontaneous 
sincerity of a child’s mind, then these authors appear to have offered as near a 
solution as is possible. Quast una fantasia is the story of two alert and precocious 
children of Trieste, seen not through the mature eyes and mind of the author but 
through the eyes and mind of the children themselves. In La Vita bella we find the 
same broad understanding and an almost maternal sense of observation of the 
everyday life in the world of children. The style is simple and attractive. There 
are no paradoxes. There are no flourishes. 

These two novels will undoubtedly add to the significant progress that has 
been made in recent years in Italy along the line of publications for youths. 


Guido Zaccagnini, La Vita dei Maestri e degli Scolars nello studto di Bologna ne 

secohi XIIIe XIV. L. 50. 

This is an interesting and valuable piece of scholarly work. It not only reveals 
some charming aspects of the medieval life of Italy but more particularly it portrays 
the internal and external life of one of the greatest educational institutions of the 
world. There are some enlightening chapters on the libraries of Bologna, on the 
customs and traditions of the scholars and teachers, the methods of teaching, and 
the relation between the institutions and the ecclesiastical and political authorities 
of the time. 


Enrico Perito, La congiura dei Barons e «1 Conte dt Policastro, con l'edisione completa 

e critica dei sonetts dt G. A. de Petruciss. 

Enrico Perito in this volume has rendered a service to modern scholarship. 
The original manuscript which was the basis for his work is in such a deplorable 
condition that it would have been a question of only a few years before its ultimate 
destruction. The publication of this volume, therefore, not only preserves the 
information given in the original manuscript but presents in a more attractive 
way the history and literature of the Neapolitan life of the time. The work, which 
has been done with diligent efforts and painstaking research, adds new color and 
substance to our knowledge of this period. 


Frati Carlo, Indice Quindicennale (XI-XXV; 1910-1924) de‘ La Bibliofilia,’ Firenze, 

Olschki. 

La Bibliofilia is a review of bibliography and is each day becoming more and 
more a powerful instrument of literature. Frati gives here an almost indispensable 
volume for libraries and for scholars who seek general or specialized information 
regarding Italian literature. Among the important general indices are those on 
authors, book reviews, codices, old editions, and manuscripts on Dante. 


ITALIAN Book List 
Among other recent publications in Italy we note the following: 


I. Novels and Short Stories 
Arcari (P.), Alfrove (L. 10); BENCO (Della), Creature (L. 9); Brtotta (F.), 
L’uomo del suo cuore (L. 9); CAVICCHIOLI (Giovanni), La morte nel pollato (L. 10); 
D’AmsBra (R.), Le novelle della sorpresa (L. 7); DE LorENzo (Giuseppe), Asoko; 
De Marca (E.), Vecchie storie (L. 9); D'Orazio (D.), Ii libro di Markab, della 
donna e dell'amore (L. 10); GiacHEtt! (Cipriano), L’uomo in catene (L. 8); MESSANA 
(G.), La colpa e la pena (L. 8); SIBILLA (Salvatore), Come tutti, come nessuno (L. 11); 
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Trouio (A.), Facce dé tulti i giorns (L. 5); THovEz (Enrico), I} pastore, 41 gregge ¢ 
la sampogna; TONELLI (L.), Gié inebriati (L. 10); VALacca (P.), Un pugno tn uss 
occhio (L. 8); Vatort (G.), Gabri; Vivantt (Annie), Perdonate Eglantina! (L. 9); 
Zani (F.), La dea pallida (L. 9). 


II. Poetry 


Curasprera (G.), Liriche (L. 10); D& BARTHOLOMAEIS (V.), Reme giullaresche 
e popolari d'Italia; D1 BeNngpEetto (Luigi), Rimators del dolce stil novo (L. 10); 
Guerrier Crocett: (C.), La lirica predantesca (L. 15); Murmura (P. E.), Verss 
e Prose (L. 10); SANNAZARO (J.), Arcadia (L. 8); Sapgcno (N.), Frafe Jacopone 
(L. ro). 
III. Theatre 


BENELLI (S.), Ji veszo di perle (L. 10); BORGOMANERI (Teresa), Ji romanticismo 
nel Teatro di G. B.. Niccolini (L. 15); De Srerant (A.), Zi Calsolato dé Messina 
(L. 10); ELLero (G.), Salomé (L. 10); Forzano (G.), Le campane ds S. Lucio 
(L. 10); LeGa (A.), Francesco d'Assisi (L. 3); Zoccu (A.), It martsre di Galilea. 


IV. Miscellaneous 


At.toccio (Sabino), Le nuove teorse del diritio (L. 20); BATTAGLIA (Felice), 
L'opera di V. Cuoco e la formasione dello spirito nastonale in Italia (L. 18); BELLI 
(Adriano), Pensiero ed opere letierarie di W. Goethe (L. 18); Bertucciori (A.), 
Pierre Lott, Vita e opere (L. 8); BiONDOLILLO (Francesco), Saggs e ricerche (L. 8); 
Cato (Giovanni), Maestri e problems di filosofia, Stud ¢ scritts vars (L. 19); Cam- 
MARATA D’ALU, Intorno a G. V. Gravina estetico e critico (L. 8); Cavatca (D.), 
Le vite det S. S. Padrs (L. 12); Ceccort (Ines), L’eroina alfiertana (L. 10); CHABOD 
(Frederico), Del Principe ds N. Machiavelli (L. 4); Cizco Da Ferrara (F.), Lebro 
d’arme e d'amore nomato. Mambriano. Introd. ¢ note dt G. Rua (L. 12); CONSTANTINI 
(V.), I} setcento ela sua pittura (L. 10); CoTuGNo (Raffaele), Tra reasion: e rivolustoni. 
Contributo alla storia dei Borboni di Napoli dal 1849 al 1860 (L. 10); Det Lunco 
(L.), Firenze e l' Italia nella vita e nel poema d'Italia (L. 3.50); De Rusris (Marcus), 
Bisogna far gl'Italiant. Aforisms di Massimo D'Aseglio scelti e dispostt (L. 12); 
FERRARI (Oreste), Legtone Trentina. Martirs ed Eroi trentins della Guerra di liberasione 
(L. 40); Forces (Davanzati R.), Fascismo e cultura (L. 5); Fortunato (Giustino), 
Il Messogiorno e lo Stato staliano (L. 16); Fosco (A.), Arte e artists nelle chiese fran- 
cescane secondo Giorgio Vasari (L. 7); Foscoto (U.), Saggt Letterars. Introd. e note 
dt M. Fubins (L. 10); GatimsBerti (Alice), L’Aedo d'Itahka: Algernon Charles 
Swinburne (L. 25); Horrpine (H.), Storsa della filosofia moderna. Trad. di P. Marti- 
nets (L. 8); La Cure (Pietrola), Ortensio Lando e Napolt nella prima meta del 
cinquecento (L. 10); LAMANNA (E. Paolo), JI pensiero filosofico di Emanuele Kant; 
LoMBARDO-RaDIcE (G.), Scuole, Maesiri, e libri (L. 17); Marino (Giuseppe), 
San Tommaso d'Aquino (L. 8.60); Masci (Filippo), La socteta, 11 dtritto, lo Stato 
(L. 25); MicHEts (Roberto), Storia critica del movimento soctalista italiano (L. 24); 
Mont! (Antonio), Penstero ed asione (L. 16); Mussoxtni (B.), Discorss del 1925-6 
(L. 15); Piccoxr (Valentino), Avviamento alla filosofia di Vincenzo Gioberti (L. 6.50); 
Pini (G.), Bentio Mussolini (L. 5); Publicazions edste dallo Stato o col suo concorso: 
Soglio des periodics e delle opere collettive 1901-25; PuLLE (Giorgio), L' Italia penin- 
sulare e insulare; Ranzoxti (C.), Déstonario di sciense filosofiche (L. 58); RENZI 
(G.), La democrasia déretta, con introd. di A.-Ghtslers e scritts di A. Labriola, A. O. 
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Olivetts, A. Ghisleri, G. Ferrero, 3* edis. (L. 12); Rosmint (Antonio), Introdusione 
alla filosofia (L. 8); Suaront (Attilio), Le orsgins del Risorgimento dell’ Italia meridionale 
(L. 40); S. Francesco d’Assist, Vita ds, 1182-1226; Tumi (G.), II problema religioso 
nell'idealismo contemporaneo (L. 5); Vaccart (P.), L’Untverstta ttaliana nella storia 
(L. 5); VALERI (F. Malaguzzi), Arte gata (L. 60); Vico (G. B.), De nostri temporis 
studiorum ratione. Trad. e note di G. O. Marella, introd. di C. Licitra (L. 5); WEIDLICH 
(C.), Il convtto poetico. Antologia della lirica ital. d’oggs (L. 5); ZuCCANTE (Giuseppe), 
Uomins e dotirine (L. 19). 
P. M. Riccio 
Co_umBIA UNIVERSITY 


INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS 


At the Summer Session of Columbia University the following lectures were 
given under the auspices of the Instsiuto: 

“‘Sim6n Bolfvar (El Libertador)" by Mr. Emilio Agramonte, Jr.; “Around 
South America” by Howard Brenton MacDonald; ‘‘Rod6é” by Mr. Ramiro Arratia; 
‘Tendencies in the Study of Spanish’’ by Professor L. Imbert; ‘‘Espafia vista por 
Sorrolla’’ by Mr. Arturo Torres. 

Since the last edition of the Romanic Review our final publication for the 
academic year 1925-26, Amado Nervo by Miss Concepcién Meléndez, has appeared. 
All active members for the year 1925-26 should now have received Lope de Vega’s 
El Castigo del Discreto together with a Study of Conjugal Honor in His Theater by 
William L. Fichter, Ph.D., Games for Spanish Clubs by Colley F. Sparkman, Ph.D., 
and Amado Nervo by Miss Concepcién Meléndez, as well as the four numbers of 
the Romanic Review for 1926. Any members who have not received these publi- 
cations are requested to write to the Secretary of the Inststufo, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, to that effect. 

The Instituto considers itself very fortunate in securing as official lecturer for 
the current year Professor Fernando de los Rfos of the University of Granada, 
Spain. Professor de los Rfos is the author of numerous authoritative works on 
philosophy, democracy and socialism. As Technical Advisor he attended the 
International Labor Conference in Washington, D. C., in 1919. He was appointed 
by the ‘‘Bureau d’études internationales,” an organization under the auspices of 
the League of Nations, to give a series of lectures on ‘‘L’influence de la pensée 
espagnole du XVIe siécle dans la théorie de Grotius,"” which appointment he resigned 
to accept the invitation of the Program Committee of the VI International Congress 
of Philosophy in Boston, Mass. 

Professor Callcott spent the summer in Europe and while there passed several 
days in Madrid in the interest of the general work of the Inststuto and the campaign 
for funds for the establishment of the Spain-America House at Columbia University. 
The faculty of the Centro de Estudios Hist6ricos and of the Summer Session for 
Foreigners in Madrid were enthusiastic about our plans. The leading daily papers 
of Madrid promised their active support. Our President, Professor Homero Serfs, 
who is Secretary of the Summer Session for Foreigners in Madrid, is in charge of 
the campaign in Spain. 

FRANK CALLCOTT 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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INSTITUTE OF RUMANIAN CULTURE 


At a dinner given at the Men's Faculty Club of Columbia University on Wednes- 
day, August 25, by the delegation of Rumanian visitors in honor of Professor John 
L. Gerig and Mrs. Gerig and Hon. John J. Freschi, an Institute of Rumanian Culture 
in the United States was organized with J. L. Gerig as President. The aims of 
the new society are to develop intellectual relations between the United States and 
Rumania and to spread a knowledge of Rumanian culture in our country. The 
officers include Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Honorary President, and His Excellency 
Radu Djuvara, Rumanian Chargé d’Affaires, and Mr. William Nelson Cromwell, 
President of the Society of Friends of Rumania, Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

Among the members of the Executive Council, as at present constituted, are: 
Professor Ioan Borcea, University of Jassy, Former Minister of Education of Rumania; 
Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director, Institute of International Education; Mr. Leon 
Feraru, Honorary Consul of Rumania; Hon. John J. Freschi; J. L. Gerig; Professor 
Ion Inculetz, member of the Rumanian Academy, Former Minister and Governor of 
Bessarabia; Professor J. B. Segall, University of Maine; Professor Nicolas Serban, 
University of Jassy; Professor Severa Sihleanu, Bucharest; Mr. Manoil Spiegler, 
Bucharest; Mr. Paul D. Tomy, Grand President, United Rumanian Societies of 
America; and Mr. T. Tileston Wells, Consul General of Rumania. Mr. Feraru is 
Vice President; Mr. N. H. Josephs, Executive Secretary; Miss Christine Galitzi, 
Secretary of the Friends of the United States in Rumania, General Secretary; and 
Mr. Basil Alexander, President of the Club of Rumanian American Citizens, Treas- 
urer. Professor Serban will be in charge of Studies in the United States, and will be 
pleased to advise all Rumanian students contemplating study in America. 

Mr. Spiegler, who has been appointed head of the section of Studies in Rumania, 
is arranging for next summer a tour to Rumania for American professors and graduate 
students. The party will spend about five days in Holland and two weeks in Ru- 
mania, where they will be the guests of the Rumanian government. The total 
cost of the trip to each member from New York back to New York will be about 
$250. As the number of persons to be included in the party will be limited, applicants 
are requested to address Mr. Leon Feraru, Philosophy Hall, Columbia University. 

More than $700.00 in donations to the Institute have been pledged. The 
Executive Council desires to take this occasion to thank the donors who include 
Mr. Spiegler, Professors Borcea, Serban and Sihleanu, and the members of the 
United Rumanian Societies. 

After visiting New York, the Rumanian delegation visited Washington, where 
they were the guests of Georgetown University; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh, where 
they were received by the University; Ann Arbor, where they were the guests of 
the University; Detroit, where they attended the twentieth annual convention of 
the seventy-two organizations forming the Union of the Rumanian Cultural Societies 
of America, and where, also, they were received officially by the Governor of Michigan 
and the Mayor of Detroit; Chicago, to visit the University; Cleveland; Cornell 
University; and Niagara Falls. 

The First Rumanian Congregation of Chicago and the Central States—repre- 
senting six thousand members—has pledged support to the Institute. 

. The following radiogram has been received by J. L. Gerig from President Interim 
Coanda of the General Council of Ministers of Rumania: 
““We beg to transmit the best thanks of the Rumanian Nation and Government 
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for the fine initiative of the committee of American professors for organizing a 
Rumanian Cultural Institute in order to establish intellectual relations between 
Americans and Rumanians, and at the same time their best wishes that this initiative 
may bind more closely the ties which we are desirous should exist between the two 
nations.” 

“‘Bucharest, Sept. 30, 1926." [Signed] ‘‘Coanda.” 

It is worthy of note that the graduate course Rumanian e115-116, a survey of 
Rumanian literature, conducted in Columbia University by Mr. Feraru, has this year 
a satisfactory registration. 


VARIA 


At the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy held at Harvard University, 
September 13-17 inclusive, France was represented by six delegates, among whom 
were MM. Lapie, Recteur de la Sorbonne, Etienne Gilson of the University of Paris, 
exchange professor at Harvard (1926-27), and Professors Levy-Bruhl, membre de 
l'Institut, Bouglé and Robin of the Sorbonne. Italy was represented by four 
delegates whose names have already been given above (see ITALIAN LITERARY NOTES); 
Spain by Professor Fernando de los Rios, the well-known philosopher and literary 
critic of the University of Granada; Belgium and Portugal each by one delegate; and 
South America by Dean Alberini of the University of Buenos Aires. This was the 
first International Congress of Philosophy to be held on this continent. Previous 
congresses have been held since 1904 at Paris, Geneva, Heidelberg, Bologna and 
Naples. 


The International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry held its convention at 
Washington, D. C., from Monday, Sept. 13, to Wednesday, Sept. 15, inclusive. The 
following were the delegates from the different Romance nations: — 

Belgium—Frederick Swarts, member Académie Royale de Belgique, President 
Belgian National Chemical Committee, professor of the University of Ghent. 

Chile—Joaquin Marco, Chilean State Railways. 

France—M. Bellanger, Paris; Gabriel Bertrand, member Institut de France, 
President Fédération Nationale des Associations de Chimie de France, 
professor at the Sorbonne; M. Brangier, Senator and Vice President Société 
de Chimie Industrielle, Paris; Marc Bridel, Museum National d'Histoire 
Naturelle, General Secretary Société de Chimie Biologique, Paris; Prosper 
Cholet; Justin Dupont, member of the Council, Société de Chimie In- 
dustrielle, Argenteuil; Ch. Lormand, Chemist of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture; Louis Roche, L’Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris; Paul Sabatier, 
Institut de France, Toulouse; Jean Voisin, Assistant General Secretary, 

. Société de Chimie Industrielle, Paris. 

Italy—Mme. M. Bakunin, professor Polytechnic Institute, Naples; Prince 
Ginori Conti, Senator and President of the Associazione Italiana di Chimica 
Generale ed Applicata, Florence; E. Crespi, Technical Director of the 
Societa Begnigo Crespi, Bergamo; Francesco Giordani, professor Scuola 
d’Ingegneria, Naples; Colonel Heibig, Rome; N. Parravano, University of 
Rome; Umberto Pomilio, Technical Director, Elettrochimica Pomilio, 
Naples; L. Rolla, professor University of Florence. 

Rumania—C. Andronescu, professor of Hygiene, School of Agriculture, Bu- 
charest; G. Gane, director Chemical Laboratory, Institutul Geologic al 
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Romanier, Bucharest; N. Minovici, professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
University of Cluj; St. Minovici, General Secretary Chemical Society of 
Rumania, director Organic Chemical Laboratory, University of Bucharest. 

Spain—J. de Artigas, President Spanish Chemical Society, Madrid; Luis 
Bermejo, professor University of Madrid, delegate from the Ministry of 
Education; R. Cantos, Agricultural Engineer to Minister of Agriculture, 
Madrid; C. Fernandez, J. Giral and E. Moles, professors in the University 
of Madrid; A. Mora, President Commission on Combustibles, Minister in 
Commerce and Industry, Madrid. 


Professor H. G. Doyle of George Washington University has been appointed 
Lecturer in French Philology at Johns Hopkins University for the academic year 
1926-1927. Professor Doyle succeeds Professor Blondheim, absent on leave, and is 
conducting two graduate courses in Old French. Last year, through the efforts of 
Professor Doyle, Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, the well-known Spanish author, presented 
to the library of George Washington University a complete collection of his works. 
The books are specially bound, and each contains the autograph of the novelist. 
Blasco Ibaiiez received the degree of Litt.D. from the University in 1920. 


The Bulletin municipal officiel de la Ville de Paris contained in its number of 
Wednesday, July 28, 1926 (pp. 1-2), an account entitled ‘‘ Réception a I’Hotel de Ville 
d’une délégation de membres de I'Institut des Etudes Francaises a l'Université de 
Columbia.’ Among the addresses reproduced are those of Reni-Mel, peintre du 
Ministére de la Guerre; M. Pierre Godin, Président du Conseil Municipal; M. 
Lefebvre, Directeur de 1’Enseignement primaire, etc. Miss Elizabeth Kemlo, 
President of the Institut, and M. Philippe de La Rochelle of Columbia University 
replied in behalf of the delegates. 


On Saturday, August 21, M. Reni-Mel had an interview in Rome with His 
Excellency Mr. Mussolini. The Duce was gracious enough to grant a sitting for the 
portrait which the well-known artist is painting as a donation to the Italian House of 
Columbia University. Among the best known works of the artist is the large 
painting ‘‘ America” which was presented some years ago by the French Government 
to the American Legion. As a consequence, M. Reni-Mel was made Honorary 
Member of the Legion. 


According to the Rérista d'Italia e d' America (July-August, 1926, p. 105), Dr. 
G. Previtali, President of the Association of Italian Physicians of the United States, 
Luigi Borgo, delegate of the Consiglio Centrale dei Fasci Italiani of North America, 
and Professor Dino Bigongiari of Columbia University, were granted an audience by 
His Excellency Mr. Mussolini. 


On Monday, June 7, at a luncheon in the Men’s Faculty Club given by Dr. 
Caroline Ruutz-Rees, Headmistress of Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn., an 
Association of the Doctors of Philosophy in Romance Languages of Columbia Uni- 
versity was instituted under the Chairmanship of Miss Ruutz-Rees. The delegates 
representing the sixty-six members of the Association expressed the desire to issue a 
memorial volume to the late Professor Henry Alfred Todd. Professor John D. 
Fitz-Gerald, of the University of Illinois, was elected Chairman of the Editorial 
Committee, and Dr. Pauline Taylor, of New York University, Secretary. 
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Professor Paul Lapie, Rector of the University of Paris, delivered an address on 
French and American education at the opening exercises of Columbia University on 
Wednesday, September 22. The distinguished scholar not only pointed out inter- 
esting contrasts between the two systems, but emphasized especially the manner in 
which the American idea may be of great benefit to the French system. 


A tea was given in honor of Professor Lapie at the Maison Francaise of Columbia 
University on September 30. Other guests of the Maison Francaise during the past 
few months include Jean-Marie Carré, Professor of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Lyons, who came as Visiting Professor in the Summer Session of the Uni- 
versity of California. Professor Carré, who was accompanied by Mme. Carré, was 
Visiting Professor of French Civilization and Literature in Columbia University in 
1922-23. Charles Cestre, Professor of American Literature in the University of 
Paris, was also a guest of the Maison Francaise in August. Professor Paul Porteau 
of the Universities of Clermont-Ferrand and Lyons was a guest of the Maison 
Francaise during the months of July and August when he served as Visiting Professor 
of French Civilization and Literature in the Summer Session of Columbia University. 
Professor Jules Drach, of the Sorbonne, who is Visiting Professor of Mathematics at 
Columbia University during the present academic year, is now a guest of the Maison 
Francaise. A tea was given in his honor on Tuesday, Sept. 28. 


At the celebration of the semi-centennial of Johns Hopkins University, on Oc- 
tober 23, the LL.D. degree was conferred on L. Levy-Bruhl, professor of the history 
of modern philosophy at the Sorbonne. Professor H. C. Lancaster of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages presented the distinguished guest for the degree. 


Professors Fortunat Strowski of the University of Paris, Membre de I’Institut, 
and Giuseppe Prezzolini of Rome, Latin Representative to the League of Nations, 
have accepted invitations to lecture in the Columbia University Summer Session of 
1927. Professor Strowski, who is well known for his literary and dramatic criti- 
cisms, will conduct courses on contemporary French drama and French civilization. 
Professor Prezzolini, who is one of the leading critics of Italy, will lecture on con- 
temporary Italian literature and Italian literary history. 


The Instituto de las Espaftas has just issued a bulletin of 29 pp. containing the 
history and significance of the Instituto, with a brief outline of its purposes and 
proposed development. It is hoped that the bulletin will serve to open the cam- 
paign for a Spain-America House to be established under the auspices of Colum- 
bia University. 
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Fall Pablications in Spanish 


SIMPLE SPANISH LESSONS 
By Luigi A. Passarelli 


This book presents the essentials simply and 
concisely. The exercises are sufficient to illus- 
trate the grammatical principles and give prac- 
tice in applying them, but there are no more than 
can be conveniently covered in the elementary 
course. 


SHORT STORIES FROM PALACIO VALDES 
Edited by Albert Shapiro and F. J. Hurley 


Eight of the best and most likely to endure of 
the short stories. ‘They are edited for inter- 
mediate and advanced classes with notes, vocab- 
ulary, and full direct-method exercises. 


Henry Holt and ‘Company 
One Park Avenue New York City 


THOMAS F. MADIGAN 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES 
MANUSCRIPTS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
ON PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
A REMARKABLE COLLECTION 
OF LETTERS and DOCUMENTS 


of “ oe and Queens of France and other notables of French history, 
including an extraordinary group of Napoleonic ag megs also 
great names of French literature including Bal 


Catalogue on request. 48 WEST 49TH STREET, NEW YORE Bryant 2470 


UFFICIO BIBLIOGRAFICO 
Managing Director — Giuseppe Prezzolini 


HE UFFICIO BIBLIOGRAFICO GUIDES STUDENTS IN 
RESEARCHES ON ITALIAN SUBJECTS. IT GETS 
THEM THE BOOKS THEY NEED AT THE LIST PRICE 
IN ITALIAN LIRE, SAVING THEM TIME AND MONEY. 
IT HAS MADE A SPECIALTY OF FURNISHING ENTIRE 
LIBRARIES. ESTIMATES GIVEN FREE ON REQUEST. 


UFFICIO BIBLIOGRAFICO 89 Via Nazionale, Roma (3) 
Cable Address — Forpress, Rome 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
INSTITUTO de las ESPANAS en los 
ESTADOS UNIDOS 


STUDIES 


The Supernatural in Early Spanish Literature. By FRANK CALLCoTT. Paper, 
$1.00. 
A study in the works of the court of Alfonso X, el Sabio. 


Fray Luis de Le6n. By A. LuGan. Paper, $1.00. 
The leading poet of the Spanish classical age is critically studied, and selec- 
tions of his poems are given. 


Filosofia del derecho. By MarrANo ARAMBURO. Paper, $3.00. 
A treatise on the philosophy of law by one of the foremost authorities in 
Latin American jurisprudence. 


Hay una filosofia en el Quijote? By Davin Rusio. Paper, $1.00. 
A philosophical interpretation of the “‘ Quijote’ as a survival of medieval 
against modern ideas. 


The Alternation of H and F in Old Spanish. By James H. ENciisH. Paper, 
$1.00. Just Published. 


Games for Spanish Clubs. By CoL__tey F. SPARKMAN. Paper, $1.00. 
A book Spanish teachers have been waiting for. The bibliography gives 
suggestions for materials, books, songs, motion pictures, and other aids. 


Jacinto Benavente. By FEpERICO DE Onfs. Paper. §$ .50. 
A literary criticism of Spain’s leading modern dramatist, including a chron- 
ological list of his plays and a bibliography. 


The Romantic Dramas of Garcfa Gutiérrez. By NicHoLtson B. Apams. Paper. 
$1.00. 
An appreciation of one of the greatest figures of the Romantic movement 
in Spain, with a list of his plays and a bibliography. 


Amado Nervo. By ConcHA MELENDEZ. Paper. $ .80. 
The many-sided personality of the late Mexican poet is considered in re- 
lation to his representative work. Just Issued. 


Martin Fierro, An Epic of the Argentine. By Henry A. HotmMeEs. Paper. 
$1.00. 
An analysis of the famous Gaucho epic and the interesting conditions 
among which it was created. 


El castigo del discreto. By WILLIAM L. FicHTER. Paper. $2.00. 
A study of conjugal honor in the theater of Lope de Vega. 
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Recent Additions to the 
Oxford French Series by American Scholars 


LE REPAS DU LION, by FRANCOIS DE CUREL 


Edited with an Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary 
by A. G. Fite. $1.00 
This new volume in the Oxford French Series by Ameri- 
can Scholars presents a noteworthy play by Francois de 
Curel, a leading contemporary French dramatist. 


LANCELOT ET GALAAD 


Mis en Nouveau Langage par Myrrha Lot-Borodine et 
Gertrude Schoepperle. Avec une Introduction par Roger 
Loomis. $1.10 


A presentation of the well-known and ever popular medi- 
aeval classic, in a faithful, modernized version. The romance 
has been retold here with all its historic significance, its 
literary charm and its still vital idealism. 


HENRI III ET SA COUR: By ALEXANDRE DUMAS, pére 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Maurice 
Baudin and Edgar Ewing Brandon. 95c 


The advent of the Romantic drama on the French stage 
dates from the appearance of this play. This is the first 
American edition, presented by the editors as a contribution 
to the materials for the study of the literary history of the 


French Romantic drama. 


ATALA AND RENE, by Francois-René de Chateaubriand 


Edited with an Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by 
Caroline Stewart. With 4 Portraits and a Map. $1.00 


The two stories in this book comprise a recent addition 
to the Oxford French Series by American Scholars. ‘‘Atala’’ 
embodies the poetic impression of what Chateaubriand saw 
in America in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
‘““René”’ is his autobiography, a portrait of himself and the 
life of his day. 


Oxford University Press, American Branch 
35 West Thirty-Second Street, New York City 
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BORZOI FRENCH TEXTS 
cA “Note on Up-to-Date Publishing 


HE Text-book Department of ALFRED A. KNOPF, Inc., offers no 

apology for its youth. In the four-and-a-half years of its existence it 

has fearned a few things—among them the fact that there is a large group 

of teachers and students who are very much dissatisfied with conventional 
text-books. It is to them that Borzoi Texts are addressed. 


The demand for ‘“‘something new”’ has been especially insistent, perhaps, 
in the Modern Language field—French, German, and Spanish. To the 
casual observer the number of grammars, readers, composition books, and 
annotated texts would seem already too large. The fact is, however, that 
the freshness of text and format of Borzoi French Texts has made a de- 
cided tag to the teacher long accustomed to the standard language 
text-books. 


Borzoi Modern Language Texts ride no hobbies. But in the first place 
they are better made and better looking than others; and in the second 
place they combine liberal scholarship with contemporary thought and 
interests. Especially gratifying has been the general acceptance of Sorzoi- 
German Texts thruout the country; and now the response to Borzoi French 
Texts is proving equally so. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


by Oxtver M. Jounston, Professor of Romance Languages, and JEFFERSON 
Exumore, Professor of Classical Lilerature, Stanford Universily. 

Taking into account the faults of its predecessors, this book, just published, is 
the result not only of long nies experience, but of careful consideration of 
what the beginner needs most in order to acquire a working familiarity with the 
French language. Following a brief but complete discussion of Pronunciation, the 
text proper consists of forty-six chapters, or “Lessons,” each planned for a single 
recitation. The book offers new and better methods of dealing with pronunciation, 
verb forms, and syntax, and at the same time supplies abundant and unusual 
material for both oral and written French. 


A FRENCH READER FOR BEGINNERS 


Y LaURENCE PuMPELLY, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, Cornell 
niversity. 

This book is intended to be used in the first half of a full-year course in begin- 
ning French. The material is so presented and so graded that the student can 
readily handle it after five or six weeks of instruction in the elements of the gram- 
mar. The book has a twofold purpose: to supply an adequate amount of easy 
reading matter for beginners, and at the same time to impart to the reader some 
interesting and useful information concerning France and French life, history, liter- 
ature, art, etc. But there are also some stories, poems, proverbs, riddles, etc., as 
well as numerous half-tone reproductions of photographs taken by the author hi 


If you are a teacher, either of these books is yours for the asking. 


Alfred cA. Knopf new vorx 730 Fifth cAvenue 
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